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No One Introduces an Anthology 
Without an Editorial Apology 


The anthology is a species of book which is incomplete without 
a preface. This realization often inhibits editors so severely that, 
on completion of their task, they shun their friends, dread the 
critics, and swear that never again, etc. Some begin their intro¬ 


duction by posing a rhetorical question (‘Is there room for yet 
another ...?’) and follow it with a desperate if apologetic defence 
of their own choice. Others prepare a subtly irrelevant essay on 
the subject of anthologies and hope to ingratiate themselves with 
the reader before he has skimmed through the collection in search 
of his favourite examples. But just as all introductions are written 
after the volume has been compiled, so most of them are read 
after the volume has been examined. I wanted to hide these pages 
at the back, but the publisher quite rightly pointed out that the 
reader might mistakenly imagine that he was getting a little less, 
instead of a little more, for his money. 

Some explanation of my editorial intention appears among the 

notes on contributors. Briefly, this collection of wit and humour_ 

I have included both because I don’t wish to get involved in 
definitions—covers a period between Vile Bodies and Itma , and 
represents what I myself have found most pleasurable and memor¬ 
able. I think perhaps ‘memorable’ is the operative word. If you 
remember, it is the backbone of the Sellar-Yeatman approach. 
1 here are many individually funnier pieces than some of the 
examples in this book, but after months of reminiscing on the 
subject with people of similar taste and similar income (both 
varying seasonally between high and low) I have come to the 

.1 C , tha [ my choice is not quite as partial and private as I’d 

‘CHrlpt d ^ n ,°?. er Y° rdS ’ lf yOU Wonder whether A. G. Macdonell’s 

18 her o’ let me assure you that [t is * Wh y not turn 
10 P a S e 56 right away? 

anmherr^!,?*- ^ COnd ^lion: not ‘is there room for yet 
humour t’ bU enough Pkasurable and memorable British 

is eml Ti 929 t0 mak ® a “ adec l uate anthology?’ The answer 
A^neriM y ’ yC j' When 1 com Piled a collection of modern 
£S“ hu “ our dunng war, I found myself drawing very 

SCh ° 01 ° f humorists ‘ The France 
nation to this school is no doubt a stiff one and the alumni 
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INTRODUCTION 


do their homework with a neatness and urbanity which defies 
description and defeats imitation. The New Yorker style has, in 
fact, become a stick (very light and supple) with which to beat the 
apparently toiling British humorist. Being undernourished and 
having Stood Alone doesn’t entirely explain matters: the New 
Yorker myth existed before the war. Thurber, Benchley, Peter 
Arno, Ogden Nash, Runyon—the names become a drum-roll. 
But the task of ranging through our own books and magazines 
has been a heartening experience. There is not all that much to 
envy in the New Yorker except its lush advertisements. 

For a long while I couldn’t decide whether to put the collection 
into chronological order or to adopt the time-honoured method 
of choosing by closed eyes and random pin. When I stuck a pin 
into Eric Linklater, however, his Scottish reaction was so violent 
I reverted hurriedly to the chronological method. It has worked 
out very vaguely, and shouldn’t worry anyone too much. Readers 
will be aware of war by the time they reach Sagittarius: before 
that, it is all the artificial sunlight of the ’Thirties, with a few 
nostalgic lyrics taken from those intimate revues. We emerge 
hurriedly from a war in which the laughter was a little on the 
exhausted side, to the acrid diatribes of the present uneasy period. 

Is the collection too bitter and satirical? There is, indeed, very 
little breezy humour here. There are no visits to Blandings Castles 
or the Drones Club, and very few of the stories are of the after- 
dinner variety. I have tried to mix the mild with the bitter, while 
claiming that the best wit and humour since 1929 is of the sharper 

brew. 

M. B. 
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/ still reckon we should *ave been the 8.35 to the City .... 
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Evelyn Waugh 


To introduce the author of Vile Bodies , at this present stage of 
world history and Waugh history, is a difficult task. Nothing can 
daunt the nostalgic affection with which so many of us regard the 
early Waugh satires. Every outrageous excess since then has been 
regarded as derivative (‘It was like something out of Vile Bodies') 
and whenever our Hero returns to former scenes, and to the same 
malicious, laconic style, we rejoice. 

When Decline and Fall first appeared (not long after Waugh had 
given up working as a school master) the magazine Vogue com¬ 
mented: ‘How alive, how irrepressibly 1929!’ The critics were 
inclined to say the same thing about the second book, coupling it 
with Anita Loos and Scott Fitzgerald. But few who think of Vile 
Bodies to-day remember the final chapter in which Adam sits ‘on 
a splintered tree stump in the biggest battlefield in the history of 
the world,* reading a letter from his ex-girl-friend. 

On the battlefield there are liquid fire-projectors, bombs for 
disseminating germs, and amorous colonels in big staff cars. One 
character remarks ‘the pound’s not worth much now, is it?’ And 
all this ten years before the blow fell. 

Evelyn Waugh as a personality seems rather to resemble his last 
chapters. The gay cynic who belonged to the Hypocrites Club at 
Uxlord emerges as the biographer of a Catholic martyr. The man 

vr^ S i atl ^ ZCS ° utposts of Empire in Black Mischief later joins the 
Middle East Forces as a Marine Commando. His admirers are 

l°> ^ UDder ^ from Wau S h > Provided he will continue 
r hQm j ° ccasionally with further essays in the vitriolic 

h Il nl* Ved ne l Iatest satke on a Hollywood necropolis, 
nas not disappointed them. 

clah!?' ly F aSSages in Vile Bodies and Decline and Fall could equally 
clam mdusion in this book. Here is one of the gentlest, the portrait 

lieht n,Vf CentnC r < 7° .? nel Blount which wil1 remain when the flash¬ 
light pictures of Lady Metroland’s parties are forgotten. 
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ADAM AND COLONEL BLOUNT 


At Aylesbury Adam got into a Ford taxi and asked to be taken 
to a house called Doubting. 

‘Doubting ’All?* 

‘Well I suppose so. Is it falling down?* 

‘Could do with a lick of paint/ said the driver, a spotty youth. 
‘Name of Blount/ 

‘That’s it/ 

‘Long way from here Doubting ’All is. Cost you fifteen bob/ 
‘All right/ 

‘If you’re a commercial, I can tell you straight it ain’t no use 
going to ’im. Young feller asked me the way there this morning. 
Driving a Morris. Wanted to sell him a vacuum cleaner. Old boy 
’ad answered an advertisement asking for a demonstration. When 
he got there the old boy wouldn’t even look at it. Can you beat 
that?* 

‘No, I’m not trying to sell him anything—at least not exactly. 
‘Personal visit, perhaps/ 

‘Yes/ 

‘Ah/ 

Satisfied that his passenger was in earnest about the journey, 
the taxi-driver put on some coats—for it was raining—got out of 
his seat and cranked up the engine. Presently they started. 

They drove for a mile or two past bungalows and villas and 
timbered public houses to a village in which every house seemed 
to be a garage and filling station. Here they left the main road and 

Adam’s discomfort became acute. 

At last they came to twin octagonal lodges and some heraldic 
gate-posts and large wrought-iron gates, behind which could be 
seen a broad sweep of ill-kept drive. 

‘Doubting ’All/ said the driver. # 

He blew his horn once or twice, but no lodge-keeper s wile, 
aproned and apple-cheeked, appeared to bob them in. He got ou 
and shook the gates reproachfully. 

‘Chained-and-locked/ he said. ‘Try another way/ 

They drove on for another mile; on the side of the Hall the roa 
was bordered by dripping trees and a dilapidated stone ^ ’ 
presently they reached some cottages and a white gate. Inis ey 
opened and turned into a rough track, separated from the parx 
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EVE LYN WAUGH 


by low iron railings. There were sheep grazing on either side. One 
of them had strayed into the drive. It fled before them in a frenzied 
trot, stopping and looking round over its dirty tail and then 
plunging on again until its agitation brought it to the side of the 
path, where they overtook it and passed it. 

The track led to some stables, then behind rows of hot-houses, 
among potting-sheds and heaps of drenched leaves, past non¬ 
descript outbuildings that had once been laundry and bakery and 
brewhouse and a huge kennel where once some one had kept a 
bear, until suddenly it turned by a clump of holly and elms and 
laurel bushes into an open space that had once been laid with 
gravel. A lofty Palladian facade stretched before them and in 
front of it an equestrian statue pointed a baton imperiously down 
the main drive. 

"Ere y’are,* said the driver. 

Adam paid him and went up the steps to the front door. He 
rang the bell and waited. Nothing happened. Presently he rang 
again. At this moment the door opened. 

‘Don’t ring twice,’ said a very angry old man. ‘What do you 
want?* J 

‘Is Mr Blount in?’ 

There s no Mr Blount here. This is Colonel Blount’s house.* 

I m sorry.... I think the Colonel is expecting me to luncheon.* 

Nonsense. I’m Colonel Blount,’ and he shut the door. 

The Ford had disappeared. It was still raining hard. Adam rang 

Yes,* said Colonel Blount, appearing instantly. 

I wonder if you’d let me telephone to the station for a taxi?’ 

Not on the telephone-It’s raining. Why don’t you come 

n/ it s absurd to walk to the station in this. Have you come about 
the vacuum cleaner?* 

‘No.’ 


‘Funny, I’ve been expecting a man all the morning to show me 

a vacuum cleaner. Come in, do. Won’t you stay to luncheon?’ 

1 should love to.* 

‘Splendid. I get very little company nowadays. You must forgive 
He le . d ° or ‘° y° u myself. My butler is in bed to-day. 

killedfnth lby feet When k is wet ‘ Both ™y footmen were 

got wrt * W r ''' ‘ Put y0Ur 1x31 and coat here. 1 hope you haven’t 
got wet. ... I m sorTy you bring thg vacuum 
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ADAM AND COLONBLBLOUNT 


but never mind. How are you?’ he said, suddenly holding out his 
hand. 

They shook hands and Colonel Blount led the way down a long 
corridor, lined with marble busts on yellow marble pedestals, to a 
large room full of furniture, with a fire burning in a fine rococo 
fire-place. There was a large leather-topped walnut writing-table 
under a window opening on to a terrace. Colonel Blount picked 
up a telegram and read it. 

‘I’d quite forgotten,’ he said in some confusion. ‘I’m afraid 
you’ll think me very discourteous, but it is, after all, impossible 
for me to ask you to luncheon. I have a guest coming on very 
intimate family business. You understand, don’t you? ... To tell 
you the truth, it’s some young rascal who wants to marry my 
daughter. I must see him alone to discuss settlements.* 

‘Well, I want to marry your daughter, too,’ said Adam. 

‘What an extraordinary coincidence. Are you sure you do?’ 

‘Perhaps the telegram may be about me. What does it say?* 

‘ “Engaged to marry Adam Symes. Expect him luncheon. Nina”. 

Are you Adam Symes?* 

‘Yes.* 

‘My dear boy, why didn’t you say so before, instead of going 
on about a vacuum cleaner? How are you?’ 

They shook hands again. 

‘If you don’t mind,* said Colonel Blount, ‘we will keep our 
business until after luncheon. I’m afraid everything is looking very 
bare at present. You must come down and see the gardens in the 
summer. We had some lovely hydrangeas last year. I don’t think 
I shall live here another winter. Too big for an old man. I was 
looking at some of the houses they’re putting up outside Aylesbury. 
Did you see them coming along? Nice little red houses. Bathroom 
and everything. Quite cheap, too, and near the cinematographs. 1 
hope you are fond of the cinematograph too. The Rector an 
go a great deal. I hope you’ll like the Rector. Common little man 
rather. But he’s got a motor car, useful that. How long are you 


staying?’ 

‘I promised Nina I’d be back to-night.’ 

‘That’s a pity. They change the film at the Electra Palace. 


might have gone.’ . 

An elderly woman servant came in to announce limcn 

‘What is at the Electra Palace, do you know, Mrs Florin? 
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EVELYN WAUGH 


‘Greta Garbo in Venetian Kisses , I think, sir.* 

‘I don’t really think I like Greta Garbo. I’ve tried to,’ said 
Colonel Blount, ‘but I just don’t.* 

They went in to luncheon in a huge dining-room dark with 
family portraits. 

‘If you don’t mind,’ said Colonel Blount, ‘I prefer not to talk 
at meals.’ 

He propped a morocco-bound volume of Punch before his plate 
against a vast silver urn, from which grew a small castor-oil plant. 

‘Give Mr Symes a book,* he said. 

Mrs Florin put another volume of Punch beside Adam. 

‘If you come across anything really funny read it to me,’ said 
Colonel Blount. 


Then they had luncheon. 

They were nearly an hour over luncheon. Course followed 

course in disconcerting abundance while Colonel Blount ate and 

ate, turning the leaves of his book and chuckling frequently. They 

ate hare soup and boiled turbot and stewed sweetbreads and black 

Bradenham ham with Madeira sauce and roast pheasant and a rum 

omelette and toasted cheese and fruit. First they drank sherry, 

then claret, then port. Then Colonel Blount shut his book with a 

broad sweep of his arm rather as the headmaster of Adam’s 

private school used to shut the Bible after evening prayers, folded 

s napkin carefully and stuffed it into a massive silver ring 

— some words of grace and finally stood up, saying : 

Well, I don’t know about you, but I’m going to have a little 
nap, and trotted out of the room. 

‘There’s a fire in the library, sir,’ said Mrs Florin. ‘I’ll bring 
you your coffee there. The Colonel doesn’t have coffee, he finds 

mth ^ afternoon sleep. What time would you like 
your afternoon tea, sir?* 

hc'hdSftw ^,* 0 8etting J back to London - How lon g will it 

‘W 11 • U Colonel comes d °wn, do you think?’ 

ThZu U , epen .? s * sir * Not till about five or half-past. 

Rec tor h ^ ads “ ntlldiM « at seven and after dinner gets the 
might say .* 1 ^ m to the P ictures - A sedentary life, as you 

elbow kd Adam int ° the Ubrary and put a silve f coffee-pot at his 


‘I’ll bring you tea at four,’ she said. 
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ADAM AND COLONEL BLOUNT 


Adam sat in front of the fire in a deep armchair. Outside, the 
rain beat on the double windows. There were several magazines 
in the library—mostly cheap weeklies devoted to the cinema. 
There was a stuffed owl and a case of early British remains, bone 
pins and bits of pottery and a skull, which had been dug up in the 
park many years ago and catalogued by Nina s governess. There 
was a cabinet containing the relics of Nina’s various collecting 

f evers _some butterflies and a beetle or two, some fossils and some 

birds’ eggs and a few postage stamps. There were some bookcases 
of superbly unreadable books, a gun, a butterfly net, an alpenstock 
in the comer. There were catalogues of agricultural machines and 
acetylene plants, lawn mowers, ‘sport requisites’. There was a fire 
screen worked with a coat of arms. The chimney-piece was hung 
with the embroidered saddle-cloths of Colonel Blount’s regiment 
of Lancers. There was an engraving of all the members of the 
Royal Yacht Squadron, with a little plan in the comer, marked to 
show who was who. There were many other things of equal 
interest besides, but before Adam had noticed any more he was 


ii&st asleep. j 

Mrs Florin woke him at four. The coffee had disappearedand 
its place was taken by a silver tray with a lace cloth on it. There 
was a silver tea-pot, and a silver kettle with a little spmtdamp 
underneath, and a silver cream jug and a covered silver dish full 
muffins. There was also hot buttered toast and honey and gent - 
man’s relish and a chocolate cake, a cherry cake, a seed cake an< * * 
fruit cake and some tomato sandwiches and pepper and salt anu 

currant bread and butter. _ Pnlnnel 

‘Would you care for a lightly boiled egg, sir? The Colonel 

generally has one if he’s awake.’ . 

‘No, thank you,’ said Adam. He felt a thousand times better 

for his rest. When Nina and he were married, he tbough^ they 

would often come down there for the day after a really serious 

party. For the first time he noticed an obese liver and w 

spaniel, which was waking up, too, on the hearthnig. 

‘Please not to give her muffins,’ said Mrs Florin, It 

thing she’s not supposed to have, and the Colonel wi J? 

to her. He loves that dog,’ she added with a.burst of confidence. 

‘Takes her to the pictures with him of an evening. Not 

anoreciate them really like a human can.’ « 

aP Adam gave her-the spaniel, not Mrs Florin-a gentle prod 



EVELYN WAUGH 


with his foot and a lump of sugar. She licked his shoe with evident 
cordiality. Adam was not above feeling flattered by friendliness 
in dogs. 

He had finished his tea and was filling his pipe when Colonel 
Blount came into the library. 

‘Who the devil are you?* said his host. 

‘Adam Symes,’ said Adam. ‘I came about being married to 
Nina.’ 

‘My dear boy, of course. How absurd of me. I’ve such a bad 
memory for names. It comes of seeing so few people. How are 
you?* 

They shook hands again. 

‘So you’re the young man who’s engaged to Nina,’ said the 

Colonel, eyeing him for the first time in the way prospective sons- 

in-law are supposed to be eyed. ‘Now what in the world do you 

want to get married for? I shouldn’t, you know, really I shouldn’t 
Are you rich?’ 

‘No, not at present. I’m afraid, that’s rather what I wanted to 
talk about.’ 


‘How much money have you got?’ 

Well, sir, actually at the moment I haven’t got any 
‘When did you last have any?* 

‘I had a thousand pounds last night, but I gave it all 
major.* 


‘Why did you do that?’ 

Well, I hoped he’d put it on Indian Runner for th 
Handicap.’ 


Never heard of the horse. Didn’t he?’ 

I don’t think he can have.* 

When will you next have some money?’ 
When I’ve written some books.’ 

How many books?* 

‘Twelve.’ 


at all.’ 
to a drunk 


November 


‘How much will you have then?’ 

S*** F ty pounds advance on my thirteenth book.’ 

And how long will it take you to write twelve books?’ 

ADout a year. 

‘How long would it take most people?’ 

rather hone° f C0UrSe * put Uke that 1 do see it sounds 
opeless ... but, you see, Nina and I hoped that you, that 




ADAM AND COLONEL BLOUNT 

is, that perhaps for the next year until I get my twelve books 
written, that you might help us .. 

‘How could I help you? I've never written a book in my life.' 
‘No, we thought you might give us some money.' 

‘You thought that, did you?' 

‘Yes, that’s what we thought. . 

Colonel Blount looked at him gravely for some time. Then he 
said, ‘I think that an admirable idea. I don’t see any reason at all 
why I shouldn’t. How much do you want?’ 

‘That's really terribly good of you, sir . .. well, you know, just 
enough to live on quietly for a bit. I hardly know .. 

‘Well, would a thousand pounds be any help?’ 

‘Yes, it would indeed. We shall both be terribly grateful.' 

‘Not at all, my dear boy. Not at all. What did you say your 
name was?’ 

‘Adam Symes.' 

Colonel Blount went to the table and wrote out a cheque. 
‘There you are,’ he said. ‘Now don’t go giving that away to another 
drunk major.’ 

‘Really, sir! I don’t know how to thank you. Nina . . .’ 

‘Not another word. Now I expect that you will want to be off to 
London again. We’ll send Mrs Florin across to the Rectory and 
make the Rector drive you to the station. Useful having a neigh¬ 
bour with a motor car. They charge fivepence on the buses from 

here to Aylesbury. Robbers' 

3 Vile Bodies 


i 
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A. A. Milne 


According to the strict chronology of this collection, the bulk of 
A. A. Milne’s work is much too early for inclusion. But the reader 
of the Punch articles by A. A. M.—four books are collected in one 
volume—may be forgiven if, unaware of the date of original 
publication, he places them a generation later than he should. 
The 'intimate, engaging essay’, as an American critic has described 
it, is something which dates only in the details. There is a perennial 
freshness about Milne’s essays, just as the alert but gentle mind 
they reflect is ageless. 


The following extract is taken from the autobiography, IPs Too 
Late Now , which appeared a month after the outbreak of the 
Second World War. In style and treatment, it is very like the 
articles written before the First World War. Milne to-day rightly 
argues that his parodists have got little further than lampoons (for 
sophisticated adults) on the Christopher Robin poems (which were 
written for children). As a respected Elder Statesman among 
writers, he regrets the dearth of humorists who really eniov 
writing, and enjoy life. Those who look up the chapters in IPs Too 
Late Now which deal with undergraduate journalism (Milne edited 
the Granta at Cambridge) and with the sacred ritual and routine of 

tho S e dZ y -^ fleCt ^ th ? world was in less of an unholy mess in 
k/ mS eXp ! ams the und ernourished writer straining after 
satue. but among the humorists who seek to hurt no one few 

a style" 4 * 56 ^ t0 Mible ' Huraour is a stat e of mind, and not 
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CLIMBING NAPES NEEDLE 



Ken and I went to the Lakes together in August, staying at a 
farm-house at Seathwaite. We had decided to do a little rock- 
climbing. We knew nothing about it, but had brought a rope, 
nailed boots, and the standard book by Owen Glynne Jones. The 
climbs in this book were graded under such headings as Easy, 
Medium, Moderately Stiff, and Extremely Stiff. We decided to 
start with a Moderately Stiff one, and chose the Napes Needle on 
Great Gable, whose charm is that on a post-card it looks Extremely 
Stiff. Detached by the hands of a good photographer from its 
context, it becomes a towering pinnacle rising a thousand feet 
above the abyss. Roped together, since it seemed to be the etiquette, 
Ken and I would scale this mighty pinnacle, and send post-cards 


to the family. 

We were a little shy about the rope when we started out, 
carrying it lightly over the arm at first as if we had just found it 
and were looking for its owner ... and then more grimly over the 
other arm, as one who makes for a welldown which some wanderer 
has fallen. The important thing was not to be mistaken for what 
we were: two novices who had been assured that a rope made 
climbing less dangerous, when, in fact, they were convinced that 
it would make climbing very much more so. There was also the 
question of difficulty. To get ourselves to the top of the Needle 
would be Moderately Stiff; but it was (surely) Extremely Stitt to 
expect us to drag a rope up there too. I felt all this more keen y 
than Ken, because it had already been decided, anyhow by myselt, 
that I was to ‘lead’. Not only had I won the Gymnastics Competi¬ 
tion Under 14 in 1892, but compared with Ken’s my ffie was now 
of no value. Ken had just got engaged to be married. It I lea, w 
might both be killed (as seemed likely with this rope) or I 
killed alone, but it was impossible that I should ever be brea g 
the news to his lady of an accident which I had callously.' 
I was glad of this, of course; but I should have liked it better 
had been I who was engaged and Ken who was being gla • 

We scrambled up the lower slopes of Great Gable an r 
the foot of the Needle. Seen close it was a large splinter ot r 
about sixty feet high, shaped like an acute-angled pywf ? 1 , d 

small piece of the top cut off, leaving a flat summit winch corn 
just take Ken and me and (we supposed) the rope. We P 
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tised tying ourselves on, and we now tied ourselves on. I just 
started up, dragging the rope behind me. 

The Napes Needle has this advantage over, from what I hear, 
the Matterhorn: that the difficult part is not really dangerous and 
the dangerous part is not really difficult. The dangerous part, as 
one would expect, comes at the top. One begins by forcing oneself 
diagonally up a flat slab of rock, the left leg, from knee to ankle, 
wedged in a crack, and the rest of oneself free as a trolley-bus to 
follow the left leg upwards. Only the reassurance of the book, as 
shouted up to me by Ken that this, though difficult, was not 
dangerous, kept me at it. No doubt my leg was jambed—no doubt 
about it, as I found when I tried to move it; no doubt I couldn’t 
roll down the mountain without it; but the rest of my body felt 
horribly defenceless, and every nerve in it was saying ‘This is silly, 
and one should stick to Essex.* With a sudden jerk which made all 
that the book said ridiculous, I loosened my leg and got it in a 
little higher up. The very slave of circumstance and impulse, like 
Sardanapalus, ‘borne away with every breath’ a little farther from 
Ken (which meant twice as far to fall) I puffed on . . . until a 
moment came when I could go no farther. Knee still in crack, 

heart still in mouth, body still in vacuo , I sidled backward to Ken! 

It s no good. Sorry.* 

‘Were you really stuck?’ 

Absolutely. There’s more in this than we thought.’ 

Shall I try?* 

At some other time I might have said: ‘My dear man, if I can’t 
you can t.’ At some other time I might have said: ‘For Maud’s 
sake, no! At this time I said ‘Yes, do.’ I wanted to he down. 

Easy group While he W3S back with me > and we were studying the 

,t!! same -’ said Ken, looking up at the Needle again. 

All the same,* said I. 

Think of Bruce.’ 

I think of nothing else.* 

Say “I can do it”.’ 

‘I can do it.’ 

We got up. 

Suppose I came up behind you and pushed a bit?’ 
wnat s the rope doing?* 

‘Hanging about.’ 
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‘Is that right?* 

‘Well, I don’t see what else it can do.* 

‘Nor do 1.1 don’t like the look of the dangerous bit at the top, 
do you?’ 

‘It may look better when we get there.’ 

‘Yes. Well, let’s get there. Dash it, we can’t just carry the rope 

home again. Come on.’ 

It was a little easier this time; I felt more like a tram, and less 
like a ’bus; I got to the sticking-place and waited for Ken’s hand 
to reach my foot. With its support I straightened my knee and got 
a handhold higher up. We went on doing this until Ken had 
reached the sticky place, by which time I was in sight of home. 
Soon we were sitting side by side on a broad shelf, puffing happily. 


The ‘difficult’ part was over. 

There remained a vertical slab of rock in the shape of the lower 
four-fifths of an isosceles triangle. It was about fifteen feet high, 
and there was a ledge like a narrow mantelpiece halfway up. Owen 
Glynne Jones (who may have been a nuisance in the home) made 
a practice of pulling himself on to mantelpieces by the fingers, so 
as to keep in training, and no doubt it is in the repertory of every 
real climber. We were merely a couple of tourists. When in doubt 
we collaborated. Ken reached up to the ledge and grasped it firmly, 
and I climbed up him. When I was standing on the ledge, my 

fingers were a couple of feet below the top. 

In making these climbs it is impossible to lose the way. bvery 
vital handhold is registered in the books, every foothold scored by 
the nails of previous climbers. To get to the top I wanted one more 
foothold and one handhold, and I knew where they were. 


shuffled to the left and looked round the comer. 

On the precipitous left-hand face of the pyramid, a little out or 

reach, there was an excrescence of rock the size and shape o 
a cricket-ball. That was the handhold. Just within reach ot raisea 

foot and bent knee a piece of the rock sloped out ^ or a momen th 
an angle of 45°, before resuming the perpendicular .Ttetwas 
foothold. I should imagine that the whole charm of th P 
Needle to an enthusiast rests on that forbidding footho • 
non-enthusiast, as I was at that moment, the whoie ch^n t ^ 
foothold is that it holds the foot solidly, at right angles t 
ever one is climbing up. This didn’t. Could one s nails■ 
be trusted? When all one’s weight was on that slippery 
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nail-scratched slope, while one grabbed for the cricket-ball, did 
one simply disappear down the left-hand face, leaving Ken with a 
lot of rope and no brother, or did one’s head appear triumphantly 
over the top? That was the question, and there was only one way 
of finding the answer. After all, there must be something in this 
rope business, or people wouldn’t carry them about. If I fell, I 
could only fall thirty feet. It was absurd to suppose that I should 
then break in half; there was no record of anyone having broken 
in half; no, I should simply dangle for a little, assure Ken’s anxious 
head that all that blood he saw everywhere was only where I had 
hit myself on the way down, and then climb gaily up the rope to 
safety. All this was just the give-and-take of the climber’s life. 
All those scratches were just signs of where other people had 
slipped, disappeared, and come laughing back. Without the rope 
one would be a dead man, but with it the whole climb was child’s 
play ... or just plain folly? 

Oh, well. .. 

It was delightful to sit on the top of the Needle and dangle our 

legs, and think ‘We’ve done it*. About once every ten years it 

comes back to me that, in addition to all the things I can’t do 

and haven’t done, I have climbed the Napes Needle. So have 

thousands of other people. But they, probably, knew something 
about it. 


A few days later we climbed Kern Knotts Chimney. My ideal 

re vut. 0f this book would be somebody just sufficiently acquainted 
with the subject to think that by Kern Knotts Chimney I mean 
Kern Knotts Crack. If 1 had climbed the Crack, this would have 

sort book - Tbe Chimney is only Moderately 

staa* B ^ kin 1 ? tbe . t0 P of the actual chimney, which is the second 
! lt ?® climb, is a large rocking-stone. Somehow this has to be 
mounted. Our faith in Jones was now such as to—I was going 

„ pt S o ay , t0 f ove mountains’ but that would be an unfortunate 
metaphor. It was this bit of the mountain which was not going to 

alarmin„ C l CO xL ng t0 J ° neS > and We trusted Wm - But it wobbled 
amrmmgty. There ls a technique of chimney-climbing which we 

whether We had a fileside discussion as to 

r ,o ,hrow ,te rop ' o,er ,his b °' ,i<i " 

kStiSX do ' ,h ‘ , >'” u °» 
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‘Then if you had a lasso and lassoed the top of the Monument 
and climbed up, you could say you had climbed the Monument?* 

‘That’s absurd. You might as well say-’ 

‘What?’ 

‘Almost anything,* said Ken, thinking hard. 

‘Such as?* 

‘Well, you’ll admit that you can stand on the other man’s 
shoulders? That's quite fair?’ 

‘Of course. But a rope-’ 

‘Then if you had a friend 475 feet high and you climbed up his 

braces and stood on his shoulders-’ 

‘Oh, shut up. Give us the rope.* 

We reached the top. It may be things like this which get you 

blackballed from the Alpine Club. I wouldn’t know. 

It's Too Late Now 
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A. P. Herbert 


A set of initials at the end of an article may often be more evoca¬ 
tive than a name at the head of it. Even if Sir Alan Herbert be 
further disguised as a Peer of the Realm, the initials A. P. H. will 
remain one of the pleasantest guarantees of good fun. 

There are several A. P. Herberts. There is the full-dress A. P. H. 
who makes a team with C. B. Cochran and Vivian Ellis in a 
succession of operettas and revues. There is A. P. H. the crusader, 
tilting with all the talent at his command for better Divorce Laws, 
bolder Betting Taxes, and for water-buses on his beloved Thames. 
Surely the bleak columns of Hansard have never reproduced 
anything more startling than the contribution by the Senior 
Burgess for Oxford University (another title A. P. H. happened 
to collect) on the Population Bill, in 1937. 


In 1937 was a rumour going round 

That income tax was soon to be six shillings in the pound; 

The cost of education every season seemed to swell; 

And to every one’s astonishment the population fell. 


They pulled down all the houses where the children used to crowd 
And built expensive blocks of flats where children aren’t allowed; 
So if father got a job there wasn’t anywhere to dwell. 

And everybody wondered why the population fell. 


n He ^ bert Collection of humour is so large that to choose is a 
problem. But there has not been anything to surpass his revelation 
of anomalies in British Common Law (First Class Honours in 
„ at Oxford is another trifle which A. P. H. collected in 1914) 

whiiTv C t UCd t0 the Bar in 1918> but never Poetised. Punch, for 
wnich he began writing in 1910, exercised its fatal fascination, and 
r. H. soon joined the staff. 

His admission to the House of Lords would be a good cue for 
an operetta produced in that dignified retreat. 
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REX v. HADDOCK 

IS A GOLFER A GENTLEMAN? 

(Before the Stipendiary) 


This case, which raised an interesting point of law upon the 
meaning of the word ‘gentleman*, was concluded to-day. 

The Stipendiary , giving judgment, said: In this case the defen¬ 
dant, Mr Albert Haddock, is charged under the Profane Oaths 
Act, 1745, with swearing and cursing on a Cornish golf course. 
The penalty under the Act is a fine of one shilling for every day- 
labourer, soldier, or seaman, two shillings for every other person 
under the degree of gentleman, and five shillings for every person 
of or above the degree of gentleman—a remarkable but not 
unfortunately unique example of a statute which lays down one 
law for the rich and another (more lenient) for the poor. The fine, 
it is clear, is leviable not upon the string or succession of oaths, 
but upon each individual malediction (see Reg. v. Scott (1863), 
33 L.J.M. 15). The curses charged, and admitted, in this case, are 
over four hundred in number, and we are asked by the prosecution 
to inflict a fine of one hundred pounds, assessed on the highest or 
gentleman’s rate at five shillings a swear. The defendant admits 
the offences, but contends that the fine is excessive and wrongly 
calculated, on the curious ground that he is not a gentleman when 
he is playing golf. 

He has reminded us in a brilliant argument that the law takes 
notice, in many cases, of such exceptional circumstances as will 
break down the normal restraints of a civilized citizen and so 
powerfully inflame his passions that it would be unjust and idle 
to apply to his conduct the ordinary standards of the law; as, for 
example, where without warning or preparation he discovers 
another man in the act of molesting his wife or family. Under 
such provocation the law recognises that a reasonable man ceases 
for the time being to be a reasonable man; and the defendan 
maintains that in the special circumstances of his offence a gent e- 
man ceases to be gentleman and should not be judged or pums 

as such. 

Now, what were these circumstances? Broadly speaking, y 
were the 12th hole on the Mullion golf course, with winch most 
of us in the Court are familiar. At that hole the player drives (, 
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does not drive) over an inlet of the sea which is enclosed by cliffs 
some sixty feet high. The defendant has told us that he never drives 
over, but always into, this inlet, or Chasm, as it is locally named. 
A steady but not sensational player on other sections of the course, 
before this obstacle his normal powers invariably desert him. This, 
he tells us, has preyed upon his mind; he has registered, it appears, 
a kind of vow, and year after year, at Easter and in August, he 
returns to this county determined ultimately to overcome the 
Chasm. 


Meanwhile, unfortunately, his tenacity has become notorious. 
It is the normal procedure, it appears, if a ball is struck into the 
Chasm, to strike a second, and, if that should have no better fate, 
to abandon the hole. The defendant tells us that in the past he has 
struck no fewer than six or seven balls in this way, some rolling 
gently over the cliff and some flying far and high out to sea. But 
recently, grown fatalistic, he has not thought it worth while to 
make even a second attempt, but has immediately followed his 
first ball into the Chasm, and there, among the rocks, small stones, 
and shingle, has hacked at his ball with the appropriate instrument 
until some lucky blow has lofted it on to the turf above, or, in the 
alternative, until he has broken his instruments or suffered some 
injury from flying fragments of rock. On one or two occasions a 
crowd of holiday-makers and local residents have gathered on the 
clitt and foreshore to watch the defendant’s indomitable struggles 
and to hear the verbal observations which have accompanied 
mem. On the date of the alleged offences a crowd of unprecedented 
aimensions collected, but so intense was the defendant’s concentra- 
ion that he did not, he tells us, notice their presence. His ball had 

onnnc near !Vu aVerS / d the gulf than ever be fore; * struck the 
advert g ch . Shn } a few feet from the summit, and nothing but an 
defendant^!? °J exce P t t | onal ferocit y prevented success. The 
amon, the K Cr u° re ’ *, S conducted his customary excavations 
more b0U J ders of ^ he Chasm, was possessed, he tells us, by a 

sdous o? bUvious of his surroundings, con- 

lashed his hatt vTn t0 f ° r fifteen or twenty minutes he 

d bad agamst the stubborn cliffs, until at last it 

heTtereH 1 y * e t VCdm /* d before ’ durin S> and after every stroke 
were careful a ™ ber ^P^ations °f a complex character which 

of the b 7 a ? aSSiduOUS caddie and b y one or two 

ne spectators. The defendant says that he recalls with shame a 
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few of the expressions which he used, that he has never used them 
before, and that it was a shock to him to hear them issuing from 
his own lips; and he says quite frankly that no gentleman would 
use such language. 

Now this ingenious defence, whatever may be its legal value, 
has at least some support in the facts of human experience. I am a 
golf-player myself— (laughter)— but, apart from that, evidence has 
been called to show the subversive effect of this exercise upon the 
ethical and moral systems of the mildest of mankind. Elderly 
gentlemen, gentle in all respects, kind to animals, beloved by 
children, and fond of music, are found in lonely comers of the 
downs, hacking at sand-pits or tussocks of grass, and muttering 
in a blind, ungovernable fury elaborate maledictions which could 
not be extracted from them by robbery or murder. Men who 
would face torture without a word become blasphemous at the 
short fourteenth. And it is clear that the game of golf may well be 
included in that category of intolerable provocations which may 
legally excuse or mitigate behaviour which is not otherwise 
excusable, and that under that provocation the reasonable or 
gentle man may reasonably act like a lunatic or lout respectively, 

and should legally be judged as such. 

But then I have to ask myself. What does the Act intend by the 
words ‘of or above the degree of gentleman*? Does it intend a 
fixed social rank or a general habit of behaviour? In other words, 
is a gentleman legally always a gentleman, as a duke or solicitor 
remains unalterably a duke or solicitor? For if this is the case the 
defendant’s argument must fail. The prosecution says that the 
word ‘degree’ is used in the sense of ‘rank*. Mr Haddock argues 
that it is used in the sense of an university examination, and that, 
like the examiners, the Legislature divides the human race, for t e 
purposes of swearing, into three vague intellectual or mora 
categories, of which they give certain rough but not infal e 
examples. Many a first-class man has taken a third, and many a 
day-labourer, according to Mr Haddock, is of so high a charac e 
that under the Act he should rightly be included in the first degree * 
There is certainly abundant judicial and literary authority or 
view that by ‘gentleman* we mean a personal quality an n ° 
social status. We have all heard of ‘Nature’s gentlemen. 0 

do not make the gentleman,’ said Lord Mildew in Coo v. 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board (1896), 2 A.C., meaning 
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true gentleman might be clad in the foul rags of an author. In the 
old maxim ‘Manners makyth man’ (See Charles v. The Great 
Western Railway ) there is no doubt that by ‘man* is meant ‘gentle¬ 
man*, and that ‘manners’ is contrasted with wealth or station. 
Mr Thomas, for the prosecution, has quoted against these 
authorities an observation of the poet Shakespeare that: 

The Prince of Darkness is a gentlemen, 


but quotations from Shakespeare are generally meaningless and 

always unsound. This one, in my judgment, is both. I am more 

impressed by the saying of another author (whose name I forget) 

that the King can make a nobleman, but he cannot make a 
gentleman. 


I am satisfied therefore that the argument of the defendant has 
substance. Just as the reasonable man who discovers his consort 
in the embraces of the supplanter becomes for the moment a 
raving maniac, so the habitually gentle man may become in a 
bunker a violent, unmannerly oaf. In each case the ordinary 
sanctions of the law are suspended; and while it is right that a 
normally gentle person should in normal circumstances suffer a 
heavier penalty for needless imprecations than a common seaman 
or cattle-driver, for whom they are part of the tools of his trade 
ne must not be judged by the standards of the gentle in such 
special circumstances as provoked the defendant. 

mnT at p 1 r ® v ^ >c 1 ation was so exceptional that I cannot think it was 
contemplated by the framers of the Act; and had golf at that date 

2S exercise 1 have doubt that it would have been 

Zj™ 1 u “ der a L spec,al se odon. I find therefore that this case is 
no fn 1 y th ® Act - 1 find that the defendant at the time was 

to pun sh hfm P -° nSlb 6 f ° r aCti ° nS ° r h ’ S speech and 1 a® unable 
f r h h m an y wa y- ^ his conduct in the Chasm he will be 

but he leaves the court without a stain upon his character. (Applause) 


Misleading Cases 
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RUMPELHEIMER v. HADDOCK 

PORT TO PORT 


This case, involving some difficult points of Marine and Traffic 
Law, was brought to a conclusion to-day. 

The President of the Probate , Divorce , and Admiralty Division 
(who had the assistance of an assessor), giving judgment, said: This 
action was originally instituted in the King’s Bench; but, Mr 
Justice Juice holding that the issues disclosed pertained to the 
Law of Admiralty, although the ground of the claim was damage 
to a motor-car, the case was withdrawn from the King’s Bench 
List and referred to this Court. 

Mr Rumpelheimer is suing Mr Haddock for negligent behaviour 
on the high-road, as a result of which his motor-car, a costly 
Botellini-Nine-bacho, was damaged. The dispute, as is usual at 


the present time, is only nominally between the parties named, the 
real litigants being two insurance companies. If it were not for the 
insurance companies there would be very little litigation of any 
kind to-day, and members of the legal profession owe to them a 
debt which we can only repay by careful labour and clear decisions. 

On the 21st March last Mr Rumpelheimer was driving his 
motor-car along the thoroughfare known as Chiswick Mall, which 
runs beside the north bank of the River Thames. Now, it appears 
that during the high spring tides, particularly those of the equinoc¬ 
tial season, the waters of the Thames overflow the banks and cover 
the highway to a depth of from two feet on the river side of the 
road to a few inches on the landward side. Such was the condition 
of affairs a little before high-water on the date in question, when 
Mr Rumpelheimer, who had an important business appointment 
in the City, began his voyage along the Mall. His evidence is that 
he was keeping carefully to the left or landward side of the road, 
where it was still possible to drive through the shallow water 
without fear of damage. While thus engaged he was startled, he 
says to see ahead of him, and coming towards him on the same 
side of the road, the defendant, Mr Haddock, who was navigating 
with a paddle a small boat of shallow draught. The plaintiff blew 
bis horn vigorously but the defendant held on his course. Mr 
Rumpelheimer shouted courteously, ‘Out of the road, you fool, 
and Mr Haddock replied, as he admitted under cross-examination, 
‘Port to port, you foxy beetle! Are you not acquainted with the 
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Rules and Customs for the Avoidance of Collisions at Sea? I am 
going to starboard.’ 

The plaintiff judged from this speech that he had to do with a 
maniac, and, obeying an instinct of humanity, which in the 
circumstances deserves all praise, he swerved to the right rather 
than collide with the defendant’s flimsy craft. But this manoeuvre 
brought him into the deeper water, which penetrated to the delicate 
mechanism of his motor-car and caused it to stop. 

It would not be profitable or seemly to dwell upon the exchange 
of views which followed. Although clearly expressed they reflect 
small credit on the breeding and education of either party. Mr 
Rumpelheimer was compelled to remain where he was until the 
tide fell (Mr Haddock, by the way, in gross breach of customs of 
the sea, declined to convey him to the shore or pavement in his 
boat, on the ground that he feared a breach of the peace). On the 
waters subsiding it was found that the car had been seriously 
damaged and it had to be towed to the nearest garage. Mr 
Rumpelheimer was unable to keep his appointment and, as a 
result, he tells us, suffered pecuniary loss. 

The evidence of Mr Haddock was most unsatisfactory, and if 
he thought that by singing snatches of sea-shanties he would 
commend himself to the Admiralty Court he was mistaken. 
Further, he has imported into the case a deplorable element of 
personal prejudice. He made certain comments on the personal 
appearance of the plaintiff which he must have known can have 
no juridical significance. He said that he had once or twice with 
presentment observed the defendant going about the neighbour- 
'P^nqOd m an opulent motor-car of foreign make, driving to the 

nur u danger ’ in excess of the statutory speed-limit and to his 
(Mr Haddock’s) inconvenience and alarm. He said that plaintiff 
seemed to think that he might be a law unto himself on the high¬ 
roads, but that he (Mr Haddock) was blowed if he (Mr Rumpel- 
neimer) was going to get away with it on the high seas as well. He 
naa therefore acted as he did, willing to discomfit Mr Rumpel- 
neimer, but believing that the law was on his side—that is to say 

tideway atl ° nS ^ ^ prevention of collisions at sea or in the 

vahie e nftl endai l t iS Clearly ° ne who ^^ciently appreciates the 
0 „. , m J 0t0r ' car t0 the human ra ce. But we must not allow 

ur natural detestation for such an individual to cloud our 
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judgment. The meanest citizen, actuated by the meanest motives, 
is entitled to insist upon the enforcement of the law. The question 
is, 4 What is the law?* a question which frequently arises in our 
Courts and sometimes receives a satisfactory answer. 

Now, the law or custom of the road is that when two vehicles 
meet they shall each keep to the left. But the law or custom of the 
sea is that when two vessels meet they shall go to starboard and 
pass port to port, that is to say, they shall each keep to the right. 
It is the contention of Mr Haddock that when the tide covers the 
road that road becomes a part of the tideway, that traffic upon it is 
thenceforth governed by the regulations and customs of the sea, 
and that he did right, therefore, to steer so as to pass Mr Rumpel- 
heimer on his port hand. Further, it is the duty of a steam-vessel 
to keep out of the way of a rowing-boat; and Mr Haddock argues 
that the plaintiff’s motor-car when navigating the tideway has the 
status of a steam-vessel, and that the plaintiff has nobody but 
himself to blame. 

With considerable reluctance we find that there is some sub¬ 
stance in these contentions. The law of the land says one thing; 
the law of the water says the contrary; and it seems elementary 
that (upon navigable waters) the law of the water must prevail. 
It is idle to say that Chiswick Mall was not at the time of the 
accident navigable water. Mr Haddock was, in fact, navigating it, 
and if Mr Rumpelheimer chooses to navigate it at the same time 
he must be bound by the appropriate regulations and should make 
himself familiar with them. Mr Rumpelheimer makes the rather 
childish objection that his motor-car is not a vessel and ought 
not to be treated as such. I find no difficulty there. Recent develop¬ 
ments of the internal-combustion engine, and in particular the 
outboard motor, have produced a type of water conveyance whic 
in aspect and dignity is little more than a floating automobile, 
and though Mr Rumpelheimer’s motor-car appears to be un¬ 
seaworthy it is otherwise as much a boat as many motor-boa s. 
The point is that, boat or not, it was navigating the tideway. 

Again, it was argued for the plaintiff that, since the mgh-roa 
was only covered with water by an exceptional innundation o 
short duration, it cannot be held to have lost the character o 
high-road. But to accept this view would be to admit a very 
dangerous and confusing precedent. Suppose that large sec 1 
of our southern counties were covered for a long penoa y 
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exceptional floods, so that the inhabitants were compelled to cross 
them regularly in steam- or motor-vessels, can it be doubted that 
the regulations of the water, as to the avoidance of collisions, the 
carrying of lights, sound-signals in case of fog, and so forth, would 
be observed and enforced in that area? Yet in principle the two 
cases are the same; and differences of degree cannot be allowed 
to derogate from principle. The fact that a certain area of water 
was once dry land and is expected to be dry land again is un¬ 
important. Much of what we now know as land was once covered 
by the ocean, and vice versa ; but a motorist would not be allowed 
to appeal to the customs of the sea because he was crossing the 
Romney Marshes, on the ground that that land used to be sea. 
In the same way it is idle for the plaintiff to urge that Chiswick 
Mall used to be dry land. The question in every case must be a 
question of fact—was this area at the material dates water or dry 
land? And neither geographical size nor extent of time is a relevant 
consideration. We find in this case that the scene of the mishap 
was water, and tidal water. Now, tidal waters lead to the ocean 
and are navigated by the vessels of every maritime country. The 
Regulations upon which Mr Haddock relies are not of British 
origin or sanction only; they govern the movements and secure 
the safety of the ships of the world. The nations rely upon each 
other to observe them faithfully and defend them jealousy. It will 
be easily seen what international complications might ensue if it 
were to go forth that the Admiralty Court of Great Britain was 
prepared to play fast and loose with them for the benefit of a 
motorist, however small the issues at stake. The defendant is no 
gentleman, but that is neither here not there. We find for the 
defendant, much as we dislike him. The case is dismissed. 

More Misleading Cases 
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John Betjeman 

The background of this rare, surprising poet and critic Betjeman 
changes from the purely architectural to the wilfully suburban. He 
will obstinately praise the long front of Keble College, Oxford, 
and then affectionately recall the unheroic dormitory suburbs of 
South London. He finds subjects for poetry in golf-clubs, trade- 
names of multiple stores, church-furnishings, railways, and galum¬ 
phing girls in gym tunics. In all this he is unmistakeably Betjeman, 
with traces of affinity with Osbert Lancaster. 

But those who regard him as a mere escapist or poseur misjudge 
Betjeman. He is a regular book reviewer in that most solid British 
newspaper, the Daily Herald. His books on architecture are as 
delicate as the tracery they describe, but works of scholarship too. 
Impossible to sum up John Betjeman, a creature wayward yet 
rooted, a sort of flying buttress among writers. 
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POT POURRI FROM A SURREY GARDEN 


Miles of pram in the wind and Pam in the gorse track, 

Coco-nut smell of the broom and a packet of Weights 
Press’d in the sand. The thud of a hoof on a horse-track— 

A horse-riding horse for a horse-track— 

Conifer country of Surrey approached 
Through remarkable wrought-iron gates. 

Over your boundary now, I wash my face in a bird-bath. 

Then which path shall I take? That over there by the pram? 
Down by the pond? or else, shall I take the slippery third path, 
Trodden away with gymn. shoes. 

Beautiful fir-dry alley that leads 
To the bountiful body of Pam? 

Pam, I adore you, Pam, you great big mountainous sports girl, 
Whizzing them over the net, full of the strength of five: 

That old Malvemian brother, you zephyr and khaki shorts girl, 
Although he’s playing for Woking, 

Can’t stand up to your wonderful backhand drive. 

See the strength of her arm, as firm and hairy as Hendren’s; 

See the size of her thighs, the pout of her lips as, cross, 

And full of a pent-up strength, she swipes at the rhododendrons. 
Lucky the rhododendrons, 

And flings her arrogant love lock 
Back with a petulant toss. 


Over the redolent pinewoods, in at the bathroom casement. 
One fine Saturday, Windlesham bells shall call 
p the Butterfield aisle rich with Gothic enlacement, 
Licensed now for embracement, 

Pam and I, as the organ 
Thunders over you all. 



Library Sri Pratap Collet ! 



MYFANWY 


e 


Kind o’er the kinderbank leans my Myfanwy, 

White o’er the play pen the sheen of her dress. 

Fresh from the bathroom and soft in the nursery 
Soap-scented fingers I long to caress. 

Were you a prefect and head of your dormit’ry? 

Were you a hockey girl, tennis or gymn.? 

Who was your favourite? Who had a crush on you? 

Which were the baths where they taught you to swim? 

Smooth down the Avenue glitters the bicycle, 
Black-stockinged legs under navy blue serge, 

Home and Colonial, Star, International, 

Balancing bicycle leant on the verge. 

Trace me your wheel tracks, you fortunate bicycle, 

Out of the shopping and into the dark, 

Back down the Avenue, back to the potting-shed, 

Back to the house on the fringe of the park. 

Golden the light on the locks of Myfanwy, 

Golden the light on the book on her knee. 
Finger-marked pages of Rackham’s Hans Andersen 
Time for the children to come down to tea. 

Oh! Fuller’s angel cake, Robertson’s Marmalade, 

Liberty lampshade and shine on us all. 

My! what a spread for the friends of Myfanwy 
Some in the alcove and some in the hall. 

Then what sardines in the half-lighted passages! 

Locking of fingers in long hide and seek. 

You will protect me my silken Myfanwy 
Ringleader, tom-boy and chum to the weak. 

Old Lights for New Chancels 
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m 


The Church’s Restoration 
In eighteen-eighty-three 
Has left for contemplation 
Not what there used to be. 
How well the ancient woodwork 
Looks round the Rect’ry hall, 
Memorial of the good work 
Of him who plann’d it all, 


He who took down the pew-ends 
And sold them anywhere 
But kindly spared a few ends 
Work’d up into a chair. 

O worthy persecution 
Of dust! O hue divine! 

O cheerful substitution. 

Thou varnished pitch-pine! 

Church furnishing! Church furnishing! 

Sing art and crafty praise. 

He gave the brass for burnishing, 

He gave the thick red baize. 

He gave the new addition, 

Pull’d down the dull old aisle, 

—To pave the sweet transition 
He gave th* encaustic tile. 

Of marble brown and veindd 
He did the pulpit make; 

He order’d windows stained 
Light red and crimson lake. 

Sing on, with hymns uproarious. 

Ye humble and aloof, 

Look up! and oh how glorious 
He has restored the roof! 


Continual Dew 
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Osbert Lancaster 


In a review of a recent book by this versatile artist and satirist, 
the reviewer described him as the Max Beerbohm of his generation. 
Certainly there is much of Max’s delicate irony in Osbert’s well- 
chosen prose and something of the same informality in his draw¬ 
ings. Mr Lancaster is known to a very wide public for his pocket 
cartoons, in which appalling women with tapir-like heads jostle 
with choleric colonels and disappointed Leftists. But for many, 
the most characteristic Lancaster is to be found in his architectural 
drawings. This example, although it is accurate and convincing, 
has also the nightmare quality of the Hollywood scene-designer’s 
dream. 


BAROQUE 


A taste for the grandiose, like a taste for morphia, is, once it has 
been fully acquired, difficult to keep within limits, and all the 
various potentates who during the first decades of the eighteenth 
century so eagerly followed where Louis XIV had led, soon found 
themselves provided with residences which, while being undoubtedly 
of an extreme impressiveness, fulfilled just about as many of the 
ordinary requirements of a home as do the Pyramids. Seldom have 
architects achieved dwellings further removed from the definition 
of a house as me machine a habiter than such masterpieces as 
Wurzburg, the Winter Palace, Zabem and Blenheim. Ceilings on y 
incidentally fulfilled their usual role of covering a room; their 




















































































BAROQUB 


primary purpose was now to provide a background for the athletic 
amours of Jupiter and other inhabitants of Olympus cleverly and 
lovingly depicted by Tiepolo, Lebrun or Verrio. Pillars and 
columns might possibly support an arch or comice but were just 
as likely to be employed for their decorative value alone. Stair¬ 
cases no longer took the shortest route from one floor to another 
but writhed and curled in every direction—vast processional ways 
designed for the passage of half the Almanach de Gotha in full 
war-paint—and every inch of available wall-space was covered 
with trophies, busts, caryatids and escutcheons in marble, mala¬ 
chite, gilt, plaster and shell-work. 

This state of affairs could not, of course, last for long. Few of 
his fellow-sovereigns enjoyed the robust health of the Sun King 
and the enormous discomfort of living in these glittering barracks, 
which not all the ingenuity of science nor all the wealth of the 
Indies could warm, and in which the dining-room might be any¬ 
thing from a hundred yards to a quarter of a mile from the kitchen, 
soon drove them to build smaller, though scarcely less luxurious, 
residences in the parks attached to their main palaces. But never¬ 
theless this passing passion for pomp and glory at all costs was not 
without its effect on the art of decoration. The main staircase then 
acquired an importance which it never subsequently lost, and the 
taste for long vanishing vistas of columns and arches led to the 
introduction of the tromp d'ail whereby the desired effect could 
be obtained at a quarter the cost and which retained its popularity 
as a method of wall-decoration for many years to come. Above 
all, the decorative artist then acquired a freedom and an increased 
power of invention without which the rococo style of the next 
generation could never have been devised. 

Homes Sweet Homes 
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Ivor Brown 

In thb days of basic (Basic English, among other things) the only 
men unafraid of strange words are the Bureaucrats—and Ivor 
Brown. But Mr Brown’s pursuit of the unorthodox phrase is 
actuated by a high purpose, that of enlightenment and entertain¬ 
ment, and he has made a notable collection of glosses on words 
like ‘sleazy’ and ‘curmudgeon’ (words we might, in fact, feel like 
applying to the Bureaucrat). Ivor Brown is many things. He is a 
famous dramatic critic, with a liking for the full-blooded Eliza¬ 
bethan style when angry or delighted. He was editor, with an 
approach as individual as that of his predecessor, J. L. Garvin, of 
the Observer. He is the author of a shelf-full of books, beginning 
formidably with studies on The Meaning of Democracy , and 
English Political Theory , continuing with novels and essays, and 
reaching the light philological exercises mentioned above. 

As a humorist, Ivor Brown has a weakness for the pun, that 
lowest form of wit which both the Elizabethans and the Victorians 
loved, and which chiefly survives to-day in advertisements for 
stout, beef tea, and toothpaste. He is at his best in satire. It is 
many years since Brown went up to Balliol, but there is still much 
of the undergraduate about him. The most telling passages in his 
Master Sanguine are the descriptions of life at Dr Junck-Vorwarts’ 
school, the kind of ‘free’ school which is an ever-recurring 
phenomenon. Master Sanguine, who, like Candide, believed what 
he was told, made his first bow in the mid-’thirties, and re¬ 
appeared a year or two ago, to prove that fashions in folly have 

not changed. The book was dedicated, quite rightly, to the late 
A. G. Macdonell. 
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MASTER SANGUINE AT SCHOOL 


A friend had recommended the Liberal Academy of Dr Junck- 
Vorwarts. The good and learned Doctor had an establishment, 
rurally situated in the one remaining field of Middlesex, within 
easy reach of the Metropolitan Railway and within rambling 
distance of Uxbridge. There he undertook to shield the children 
of advanced parents from the horrors of education, and to avert 
the savage mental impositions of history and geography, Latin, 
Greek, French, German, mathematics and all such tyrannical 
trash as passed for schooling elsewhere. The Doctor held very 
strongly that children are best left to teach themselves, to discover 
the infinite riches within them, and then to express their inner 
treasure when the desire should take them to vomit something up. 
This comfortable doctrine not only saved him a deal of labour, the 
purchase of books, and the maintenance of ushers but exercised a 
profound impression on the minds of progressive parents. Since 
those who have never learned can hardly be examined, he could 
explain in a School Prospectus or ‘Schedule of My Purpose*, 
couched in a most ingenious and impressive prose, that the 
children in his ward would never be subject to the menace of 
Examinational Strain. Since there were no marks or prizes, they 
could never vie with one another in soul-destroying competition, 
cheat at their tasks, or be jealous over rewards. Since there were 
no rules, they could never disobey. Since there was no work, they 
could never be idle. Since there was no tuck-shop, they could 
never be sick. Since there was no sanatorium, they could never 
be ill. Since there were no games they could never be bruised, 
maimed, or spiritually corrupted by the bestialities of sport. Since 
there was no religion, they could never be hypocrites. The Doctor, 
it seemed, had achieved the highest ideals of negativity. With a 
ready use of logic, he proceeded to demonstrate that, since wo 
negatives can be multiplied into a positive, so the complete 
absence of the normal educational facilities guaranteed the certain 


presence of a brilliant educational system. , 

The parents of Sanguine had no sooner read the Doctor s 

‘Schedule of My Purpose’ than they were ravished by its reasoning. 
In a brief interchange of letters the Doctor expressed his tm- 
shakeable belief in the Infantile Libido, of which, he said, he baa 
noticed some very pretty examples among his young charges. On 





IVOR BROWN 


reading this Sanguine’s father, his eyes sparkling and his hand 
trembling, wrote a letter of deep gratitude, committing Master 
Sanguine to the Doctor’s care, expressing his utmost confidence 
in the Doctor’s System, and only mitigating a total rapture by 
some slight complaint about the height of the fees. For the Doctor, 
like the modish surgeons and physicians, believed that the less 
you give the more you must receive, since the size of payment 
insures the quality of the service; the quantity of service might 
seem small to the impercipient, who measured all things with a 
grocer’s measure, but people of comprehension always understood 
that quantity was a base consideration. Sanguine Senior thought 
over this plea awhile; then, receiving a profitable contract to tour 
the Americas and lecture their more forward-looking citizens on his 
dear Libido, he resolved to pay the Doctor at least three-quarters 
of the sum he demanded, with which proposal the Doctor was highly 
gratified since he had never expected to receive more than half. 

It was not to be thought that people so devoted to the Public 
Good as Sanguine’s parents could waste time on delivering the 
child in person. So he was dispatched to the Doctor’s academy, 
in the charge of his Nanny, who was thus performing, with some 
flux of tears, her last office for the child. On reaching the compara¬ 
tive champagne of the last field in Middlesex, the Nanny was not 
a little disturbed to find the Doctor strolling in his garden in a 
state of very considerable nudity. Indeed, his beard, flaxen and 
generous was the larger part of his integuments. TTie day was 
warm and sunny and it was part of the Doctor’s creed that, for 
purposes of hygiene and cleanliness, the sun is more efficacious 
than the water; of this latter both he and his pupils partook little, 
for the value of soaping and scrubbing was held to be a bourgeois 

superstition and its practice was deemed to be a relic of Victorian 
hypocrisies. 

‘Welcome to your new home,’ cried the Doctor, surmising the 
identity of the child. 

You ought to be ashamed of yourself,’ retorted the Nanny, 
hnag S e WaS r ° Sy with blushes > ‘standing there like a heathen 

in t^ a “ e ’’ replied the Doctor very affably, ‘is a word unknown 
n this house Master Sanguine, if this be he, shaU never feel the 

agl °“ ° f such a hideous and discredited noun. We have 
liquidated shame.' 
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MASTER SANGUINE AT SCHOOL 


‘I don’t know what that means,’ said the Nanny. ‘But if there 
were Law and Order in this country, the police would have you 
breeched and decent in double quick time. Am I to leave this dear 
little boy among savages?* 

‘Have you never heard of the Noble Savage?* countered the 
Doctor merrily. ‘Our communal life conforms to his simplicity. 
Consider, my good woman. If there are no clothes, there are no 
shame and no cost. Furthermore, there are no washing bills and 
no waste of time in buttoning, tying, lacing, and so forth. We 
pursue beauty with economy.’ 

‘You’re a pretty beauty, you are,’ said the Nanny. ‘If you 
had any decency you’d shave your face and cover your shanks. 
You’re no better than a hairy Turk that shows himself for 
twopence in a Fair and what no self-respecting woman would 
look at.’ 


‘You present,* answered the Doctor undismayed, ‘a most 
interesting example of bourgeois ideology in a proletarian mind. 
Much might be gained for Science by a prolonged examination of 
your inhibitions.* 

‘You won’t lay a finger upon me, that you won’t. You filthy 
cannibal!’ screamed the Nanny, ‘If I wasn’t under orders to leave 
poor Master Sanguine here and take up my new position at once 
at Lady Decorum’s, I’d call a constable and have you raided. No 
better than a Night Club, that’s what I call it!’ 

With that she bestowed many kisses upon our hero and retreated 
in a violent sobbing, to the road. Whereupon Master Sanguine 
also fell into a shrill and copious lamentation, which the Doctor 
observed with unlimited satisfaction. Was it not far more salutary 
that the child should express his emotions and sublimate the pains 
of parting than that he should stifle and repress his grief and so 


engender a Psychological Complex within? 

When Sanguine had wept away all his available fountain of 
tears, he was led by the Doctor to the house in which a meal was 
being served. Two score of boys and girls in varying degrees of 
nakedness were briskly applying themselves to tea, bread-and- 
butter, and jam. His fit of wailing had exhausted Sanguine and 
left him in good appetite for refreshment. Seeing that all snatched 
and none waited, he laid hands on the bread-and-butter and began 


to devour it. # 

‘And why,* asked the Doctor, ‘do you take no jam? 
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‘I did not know, Sir,’ answered Sanguine, ‘that jam was allowed 
with the first piece.* 

‘You should never call me Sir,’ said the Doctor. ‘That is a 


disgusting relic of middle-class manners. I shall not forbid you to 
address me thus, because I never forbid anything. It is against my 
principles. It is not in the Schedule. Nor shall I forbid, I shall even 
invite you to eat jam with the first piece. If you like jam, then to 
refuse it, if only for a limited interval of time, is to crush a craving 
and that is a most dangerous and abominable thing to do. You may 
do yourself irreparable damage by such addiction to self-control. 
Eat, my child, as your instinct tells you. For instinct is infallible.’ 

At this Master Sanguine took one of the remaining spoonfuls 
of the jam which was now nearly all consumed, and regarded it 
with some gusto. But, just as he was preparing to spread the 
crimson flood upon his bread, a neighbouring urchin thrust a 
spoon upon his plate and scooped away the entire portion. 
Sanguine looked to the Doctor and said: ‘He has stolen my jam.’ 

‘Stolen!* replied the sage. ‘No, he cannot have stolen it since 
here we have all things in common. Theft, stealing—these are of 
bourgeois vocables which are not in the “ Schedule of My Purpose”. 
Consider, Sanguine, would it not have been wrong for your little 
comrade to crush his craving for more condiment? He has refused 


to repress a desire and in that he has shown great wisdom and 

acted according to our traditions. He has been true to his instinct, 

and instinct, as I have told you, is infallible. Were it not that I deny 

theology, I would go so far as to call it divine.* 

Sanguine, somewhat puzzled, asked whether more jam would 

be brought from the larder and was told that it would not, since, 

while it is good to indulge our cravings, we are to remember the 

great distress in the world and not gorge ourselves in a middle- 

class manner while the proletarians go hungry. Sanguine, after 

pondering a moment upon this, resolved, with commendable 

acumen, that he must not repress the desire for jam that still 

gnawed his interior. So he seized a spoon and made a brisk foray 

on his neighbour’s plate with a view to recovering that which he 

eemed, m his ignorance, to be his own property. But that urchin, 

wno appeared to be forewarned of some such tactic, slipped his 

e ° n t0 k, S ^ cnees » an <* dealt Sanguine a sharp slap on the face. 

he w £? 0r ’ r ned <he has ^st taken my jam and now 

ne has hit my face. Will you not protect me?* 
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MASTER SANGUINE AT SCHOOL 

‘Ours,* answered the Doctor, ‘is a self-governing community 
and I never interfere. There will later be a School Parliament at 
which you may propose a vote of censure on your neighbour, 
whose name is Stephen Grub. The matter will be debated in due 
course and a vote taken so that justice may be done with all the 
observances proper to a self-governing community!* 

‘But in the meantime,’ answered Sanguine bitterly, ‘must I 
lack jam?’ 

‘Those who would enjoy the pleasures of democracy,* responded 
the Doctor, ‘must school themselves to suffer the law’s delay.’ 

Master Sanguine, who knew nothing of Parliaments and votes 
of censure, was only aware that he had no jam, neither with the 
first nor with the subsequent slices of bread, and that he was in no 
temper to brook any delay, however constitutional. Within him, 
meanwhile, there surged another kind of craving which he under¬ 
stood, upon the Doctor’s authority, it would be injudicious and 
indecent to repress. So he fell suddenly upon Master Grub and 
pushed him backwards to the floor. This, which happened to be of 
stone, was struck by the brat’s head with a most grievous and 
resonant percussion. But Grub, since his head had been most 
luckily endowed by Nature with uncommon thickness, was far 
from being rendered unconscious; instead his awareness of external 
phenomena received a sharp stimulus. The blow further generated 
a consuming passion in his breast, which found release in a rapid 
resurgence and a brisk assault upon our hero. He set about 
Sanguine with hands and feet and a flow of language which proved 
him most fit to be elected a Licentiate of Precocious Psychology. 

Observing with complete satisfaction that neither of his lambs 
was in any danger of inhibiting an impulse, Doctor Junck- 
Vorwarts rose and left the room. The combatants were at last 
separated by the matron, who, while she never would have 
practised repression before the Doctor’s face, not infrequently did 
so in his absence. For she was of a compromising temper and had 
been forced, in the process of her labours, to realize that instinct, 
though it be in theory divine, occasionally needs some irreveren 
and secular check. So she cuffed both children soundly and drove 
them into different parts of the garden, there to reflect upon e 
difficulties of pacific self-expression when the Urge of Two Egos 
centres on the same portion of jam. 

Master Sanguine 
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W. C. Sellar and R. J. Yeatman 

It is a remarkable thing that the English, having so much history 
at hand, are able to remember so little. Moreover, the Victorians 
discovered that our history provided a very good source of 
domestic amusement, but it was left for Messrs Sellar and Yeatman 
to hit on a formula which crystallized, perhaps for all time, the 
Englishman’s attitude towards the men who made this country 
great. During 1933 Sellar and Yeatman, who were at that time 
masters at an English public school, published their findings in 
Punch. All the worst cliches of the history text book were there 
and it is not necessary for me to draw attention to such phrases as 
‘'Diis was a Good Thing’ and ‘A wave of Pitts’. Apparently English 
history had always been either Good or Bad, and it had always 
come in waves. 

The contemporary public fell upon the findings of the two 
schoolmasters with great relish. The series even developed into a 
musical comedy and it is still impossible for most readers to look 

textbook in the face a g ain * From the memorable 1066 And 
All That I have chosen the Examination Papers. Therein lies the 
whole magnificent sweep of our historical ignorance. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


TEST PAPER I 
Up to the end of 1066 


1. Which do youtheconsider were, more alike, Caesar or Pompey 
or vice versa ? (Be brief.) 

2. Discuss, in latin or gothic ( but not both), whether the Nor¬ 
thumbrian Bishops were more schismatical than the Cumbrian 
Abbots. (Be bright.) 

3. Which came first, a.d. or b.c.? (Be careful.) 

4. Has it never occurred to you that the Romans counted back¬ 


wards ? (Be honest:) 

5. How angry would you be if it was suggested 

(1) That the Xlth Chap, of the Consolations of Boethius was 
an interpolated palimpsest? 

(2) That an eisteddfod was an agricultural implement? 

6. How would you have attempted to deal with 

(а) The Venomous Bead? 

(б) A Mabinogion or Wapentake? (Be quick.) 

7. What would have happened if ( 0 ) Boadicea had been the 
daughter of Edward the Confessor? ( b ) Canute had succeeded 

in sitting on the waves? 

Does it matter? 

8. Have you the faintest recollection of 

(1) Ethelbreth? 

(2) Athelthral? 

(3) Thruthelthrolth? 

9. What have you the faintest recollection of? 

10. Estimate the average age of 

(1) The Ancient Britons. 


(2) Ealdormen. 

(3) Old King Cole. 

11. Why do you know nothing at all about 
(a) The Laws of Infangthief and Egg-seisin? 

12 WodTyJuTaylhat Ethelread the Unready was directly 
’ responsible for the French Revolution? If so, what would 


you say? 

N.B.-DO not attempt to answer more than one question at a time 
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TEST PAPER II 
Up to the End of Henry III 

*1. Give the dates of at least two of the following 

(1) William the Conqueror. 

(2) 1066. 

*2. What is a Plantagenet? Do you agree? 

*3. Trace by means of graphs, etc., 

(1) The incidence of scurvy in the Chiltern Hundreds during 
the reign of Rufus. 

(2) The Bosom of the Pope. 

(Squared paper, compasses, etc., may be used.) 

*4. Expostulate (chiefly) on 

(a) The curfew. 

(b) Gray’s Energy in the Country Churchyard. 

*5. Estimate the size of 

(1) Little Arthur. 

(2) Friar Tuck. 

(3) Magna Charta. 

6. Fill in the names of at least some of the following: 

( 1 ) . 

( 2 ) .. 

(3) Simon de Montfort. 

7. King John had no redeeming features. (Illustrate.) 

8. Arrange in this order: 

(1) Henry I. 

(2) Henry II. 

(3) Henry HI. 

(D° not attempt to answer more than once.) 

9. ( a ) How far did the Lords Repellent drive Henry III into 
the arms of Pedro the Cruel? (Protractors may not be used.) 

(р) Matilda or Maud? (Write on one side of the paper only.) 
10 .How would you dispose of 

(a) A Papal Bull? 

(b) Your nephews? 

(с) \Your mother? (Be brutal.) 

H. Which would you rather be 

(1) The Sheriff of Nottingham? 

(2) A Weak King? 

(3) Put to the Sword? 

H f ^7 CandidatC8 0ver thirty need not att empt questions 10, 2, 5, 3, 4, 
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TEST PAPER III 

Up to the End of Henry VII 

A 

1. Contract, Expand and Explode 

(a) The Charters and Garters of the Realm. 

(b) The Old Suspender. 

2. How did any one of the following differ from any one of the 
other? 

(1) Henry IV, Part I. 

(2) Henry IV, Part II. 

3. ‘The end of the closing of the 2nd stage of the Treaty of 
Bretigny marks the opening of a new phase in the 1st stage of 
the termination of the Hundred Years War.’ (Confute.) 

4. ‘Know ye not Agmcourt?’ (Confess.) 

5. ‘Uneasy lies the head that wears a Throne.’ 

(a) Suggest remedies, or 

( b ) Imitate the action of a Tiger. 

6. Intone interminably (but inaudibly) 

i The Pilgrims’ Grace. 

ii ‘Cuccu*. 

7. Do not draw a sketch-map of the Battle of Bannockburn, but 
write not more than three lines on the advantages and dis¬ 
advantages of the inductive historical method with special 
relation to ecclesiastical litigation in the earlier Lancastrian 
epochs. 

8. How would you confuse 

(1) The Wars of the Roses? 

(2) Lamnel Simkin and Parcy Warmneck? 

(3) The Royal issue? 

9. Why do you picture John of Gaunt as a rather emaciated 
grandee? 

10. Describe in excessive detail 

(a) The advantages of the Black Death. 

(b) The fate of the Duke of Clarence. 

(c) A Surfeit. 

# B. _Candidates should write on at least one side of the paper. 
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TEST PAPER IV 


Up To the End of the Stuarts 

1. Stigmatize cursorily (a) Queen Mary, ( b ) Judge Jeffreys* 
asides. (Speak out.) 

2. Outline joyfully (1) Henry VTII, (2) Stout Cortez. 

3. Who had what written on whose what? 

4a. What convinces you that Henry VIII had VIII wives? Was 
it worth it? 

4b. Conjugate briefly Ritzio and Mary Queen of Scots. 

5. In what ways was Queen Elizabeth a Bad Man but a Good 
Queen? 

6. To the exercise of Despotic Monarchy the Crown is more 
essential than the Throne.* (Refute with special reference to 
anything you know.) 

7a. Which do you consider was the stronger swimmer, (a) The 
Spanish Armadillo, (b) The Great Seal? 

7b. Who was in whose what, and how many miles awhat? 

7c. Cap’n, art thou sleeping there below? 1 

8. Deplore the failure of the Gunpowder Plot, stating the day 
and month (but not, of course, the year) usually assigned to it. 

9, Examine the state of mind of 

(1) Charles I, half an hour after his head was cut off. 

(2) Charles II, half a moment after first sighting Nell Gwyn. 

10. Why on earth was William of Orange? (Seriously, though.) 

11. How can you be so numb and vague about Arabella Stuart? 

12. Estimate the medical prowess of the period with clinical 
reference to (a) Pride’s Purge, (b) The Diet of Worms, 
(c) The Topic of Capricorns. 

1 N.B .—Do not attempt to answer this question. 
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Up to the End of History 

1. Sketch vaguely, with some reference to the facts : 

(1) The Southsea Bubble, (2) The Ramillies Wig. 

2. Would it have been a Good Thing if Wolfe had succeeded in 
writing Gray’s Elegy instead of taking Quebec? 

3. Analyse and distinguish between the Begums of Oudh. 
Would they have been deceived by the Banana Sahib? 

4. ‘An Army marches on its stomach’ (Napoleon). Illustrate 
and examine. 

5. Account (loudly) for the success of Marshal Ney as a leader 
of horse. 

6a. ‘What a city to boot !* Who said this, Wellington or Blucher 
or Flora McNightingown? 

6b. Did anybody say ‘I know that no one can save this country 
and that nobody else can?* If not, who did say it? 

7. Ruminate fearlessly on (1) Lord Cardigan, (2) Clapham. 

8. Do not attempt to remember what Mr Gladstone said in 
1864 but account for the paramountcy of (1) Milk Puddings, 

(2) Bags, in his political career. 

9. Comment Quietly on (a) Tariff Reform. 

( b ) Mafeking Night. 

( c ) The Western Front. 

10. Refrain from commenting on The Albert Memorial, The 
September Massacres, The Dardanelles, The O.B.E., or any 
other subjects that you consider too numerous to mention. 
(The better the fewer.) 

11. Write not more than two lines on The Career of Napoleon 
Buonaparte, or The Acquisition of our Indian Empire or 
The Prime Ministers of England. 

12. What price Glory? 


N,B .—Do not on any account attempt to write on both sides of the paper 
at once. i 

1066 and All That 
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When Archibald Gordon Macdonell (with the accent on the 
ultimate syllable) died suddenly in 1941 at the age of forty-five, 
Britain lost a brilliant novelist who had just made a wartime 
reputation as a broadcaster. The main tribute to him in The Times 
came from the Director General of the B.B.C., pointing out that 
in his broadcasts to America and the Empire, Macdonell directed 
the full force of his satire on the Axis powers. 

Certainly no one had a more biting sense of the outrageous and 
the ridiculous. At his best, Macdonell resembles ‘Saki’, who was 
killed in the first world war. His Autobiography of a Cad y like 
The Unbearable Bassington , points out an evil and suggests no 
remedy. Lords and Masters waves the bogey of Bolshevism in 
front of sheltered, gently nurtured ladies. 

‘The prospect that policemen, bus-conductors, attendants in 
parking-places, girls in shops, servants in bridge clubs, mani¬ 
curists, telephone operators, head waiters, hall porters, mannequins, 
all the tiny pebbles which made up the mosaic pavement upon 
which Eleanor and her friends walked every day of their lives, 
might turn and spit upon them, and, worse, refuse to work for 
them any longer; that was Bolshevism.* 

Macdonell might well have become a politician. At one time he 
was chief of the Publicity Department of the League of Nations 
Union, and twice stood as Liberal Candidate for Lincoln. Only in 
1927 did he leave the L^N.U. (initials which faintly echo the Other 
Peace) to become a journalist and author. He was a traveller, a 
moralist, and a companion whose cheerfulness is still remembered 
by those fortunate enough to have known him . 

The description, in England Their England , of the cricket match 
between Mr Hodge’s literary team and the villagers of Fordenden, 
is his masterpiece, the finest passage of sustained fun in modern 
nglish literature. I have given it as it should be given, in full. 
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THE CRICKET MATCH 


The cricket field itself was a mass of daisies and buttercups and 
dandelions, tall grasses and purple vetches and thistle-down, and 
great clumps of dark-red sorrel, except, of course, for the oblong 
patch in the centre—mown, rolled, watered—a smooth, shining 
emerald of grass, the Pride of Fordenden, the Wicket. 

The entire scene was perfect to the last detail. It was as if Mr 
Cochran had, with his spectacular genius, brought Ye C^lde 
Englyshe Village straight down by special train from the London 
Pavilion, complete with synthetic cobwebs (from the Wigan 
factory), hand-made smocks for ye gaffers (called in the cabaret 
scenes and the North-West Mounted Police scenes, the Gentlemen 
of the Singing Ensemble), and aluminium Eezi-Milk stools for 
the dairymaids (or Ladies of the Dancing Ensemble). For there 
stood the Vicar, beaming absent-mindedly at everyone. There was 
the forge, with the blacksmith, his hammer discarded, tightening 
his snake-buckled belt for the fray and loosening his braces to 
enable his terrific bowling-arm to swing freely in its socket. There 
on a long bench outside the Three Horseshoes sat a row of elderly 
men, facing a row of pint tankards, and wearing either long beards 
or clean-shaven chins and long whiskers. Near them, holding pint 
tankards in their hands, was another group of men, clustered 
together and talking with intense animation. Donald thought that 
one or two of them seemed familiar, but it was not until he turned 
back to the char-4-banc to ask if he could help with the luggage 
that he realized that they were Mr Hodge and his team already 
sampling the proprietor’s wares. (A notice above the door of the 
inn stated that the proprietor’s name was A. Bason and that he 
was licensed to sell wines, spirits, beers, and tobacco.) 

All round the cricket field small parties of villagers were patiently 
waiting for the great match to begin—a match against gentlemen 
from London is an event in a village—and some of them looked 
as if they had been waiting for a good long time. But they were not 
impatient. Village folk are very seldom impatient. Those whose 
lives are occupied in combating the eccentricities of God regard as 

very small beer the eccentricities of Man. 

Blue-and-green dragonflies played at hide-and-seek among the 
thistle-down and a pair of swans flew overhead. An ancient man 
leaned upon a scythe, his sharpening-stone sticking out ot a 
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pocket in his velveteen waistcoat. The parson shook hands with 
the squire. Doves cooed. The haze flickered. The world stood 
still. 

At twenty minutes to three Mr Hodge had completed his rather 
tricky negotiations with the Fordenden captain, and had arranged 
that two substitutes should be lent by Fordenden in order that the 
visitors should field eleven men, and that nine men on each side 
should bat. But just as the two men on the Fordenden side, who 
had been detailed for the unpleasant duty of fielding for both 
sides and batting for neither, had gone off home in high dudgeon, 
a motor-car arrived containing not only Mr Hodge’s two defaulters 
but a third gentleman in flannels as well, who swore stoutly that 
he had been invited by Mr Hodge to play and affirmed that he was 
jolly well going to play. Whoever stood down, it wasn’t going to 
be him. Negotiations therefore had to be reopened, the pair of 
local Achilles had to be recalled, and at ten minutes to three the 
match began upon a twelve-a-side basis. 

Mr Hodge, having won the toss by a system of his own founded 
upon the differential calculus and the Copemican theory, sent in 
his opening pair to bat. One was James Livingstone, a very sound 
club cricketer, and the other one was called, simply, Boone. Boone 
was a huge, awe-inspiring colossus of a man, weighing at least 
eighteen stone and wearing all the majestic trappings of a Cam¬ 
bridge Blue. Donald felt that it was hardly fair to loose such cracks 
upon the humble English village until he fortunately remembered 
that he, of all people, a foreigner, admitted by courtesy to the 
National Game, ought not to set himself up to be a judge of what 
is, and what is not, cricket. 

The Fordenden team ranged themselves at the bidding of their 
captain, the Fordenden baker, in various spots of vantage amid 
the daisies, buttercups, dandelions, vetches, thistle-down, and 
clumps of dark-red sorrel; and the blacksmith having taken in, 
just for luck as it were, yet another reef in his snake-buckle belt, 

t0 ° pen the attack * 11 so happened that, at the end at 
w c he was to bowl, the ground behind the wicket was level for 

nnf w / a - ds and then sloped awa y rather abruptly, so that it was 
, uring the last three or four intensive galvanic yards of his 

hat Ulat ™ blacksmith, who took a long run, was visible to the 
oaisman or mdeed to anyone on the field of play except the man 
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stationed in the deep field behind him. This man saw nothing of 
the game except the blacksmith walking back dourly and the 
blacksmith running up ferociously, and occasionally a ball driven 
smartly over the brow of the hill in his direction. 

The sound club player having taken guard, having twiddled his 
bat round several times in a nonchalant manner, and having 
stared arrogantly at each fieldsman in turn, was somewhat sur¬ 
prised to find that, although the field was ready, no bowler was 
visible. His doubts, however, were resolved a second or two later, 
when the blacksmith came up, breasting the slope like a mettle¬ 
some combination of Vulcan and Venus Anadyomene. The first 
ball which he delivered was a high full-pitch to leg, of appalling 
velocity. It must have lighted upon a bare patch among the long 
grass near long-leg, for it rocketed, first bounce, into the hedge 
and four byes were reluctantly signalled by the village umpire. 
The row of gaffers on the rustic bench shook their heads, agreed 
that it was many years since four byes had been signalled on that 
ground, and called for more pints of old-and-mild. The other 
members of Mr Hodge’s team blanched visibly and called for 
more pints of bitter. The youngish professor of ballistics, who was 
in next, muttered something about muzzle velocities and started 
to do a sum on the back of an envelope. 

The second ball went full-pitch into the wicket-keeper’s stomach 
and there was a delay while the deputy wicket-keeper was invested 
with the pads and gloves of office. The third ball, making a noise 
like a partridge, would have hummed past Mr Livingstone s left 
ear had he not dexterously struck it out of the ground for six, 
and the fourth took his leg bail with a bullet-like-pitch. Ten runs 
for one wicket, last man six. The professor got the fifth ball on the 
left ear and went back to the Three Horseshoes, while Mr Har- 
court had the singular misfortune to hit his wicket before the 
sixth ball was even delivered. Ten runs for two wickets and one 
man retired hurt. A slow left-hand bowler was on at the other ena, 
the local rate-collector, a man whose whole life was one of infini e 
patience and guile. Off his first ball the massive Cambridge Blue 
was easily stumped, having executed a movement that aroused tne 
professional admiration of the Ancient who was leaning 
scythe. Donald was puzzled that so famous a player shoul p y 
so execrable a stroke until it transpired, later on, that a wrong 
impression had been created and that the portentous Boone haa 
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gained his Blue at Cambridge for rowing and not for cricket. Ten 
runs for three wickets and one man hurt. 

The next player was a singular young man. He was small and 
quiet, and he wore perfectly creased white flannels, white silk 
socks, a pale-pink silk shirt, and a white cap. On the way down in 
the char-^-banc he had taken little part in the conversation and 
even less in the beer-drinking. There was a retiring modesty about 
him that made him conspicuous in that cricket eleven, and there 
was a gentleness, an almost finicky gentleness about his move¬ 
ments which hardly seemed virile and athletic. He looked as if a 
fast ball would knock the bat out of his hands. Donald asked 
someone what his name was, and was astonished to learn that he 
was the famous novelist, Robert Southcott himself. 

Just as this celebrity, holding his bat as delicately as if it was a 
flute or a fan, was picking his way through the daisies and thistle¬ 
down towards the wicket, Mr Hodge rushed anxiously, tankard in 
hand, from the Three Horseshoes and bellowed in a most un- 
poetical voice: ‘Play carefully, Bobby. Keep your end up. Runs 
don’t matter.* 

‘Very well, Bill,’ replied Mr Southcott sedately. Donald was 
interested by this little exchange. It was the Team Spirit at work— 
the captain instructing his man to play a type of game that 
was demanded by the state of the team’s fortunes, and the indi¬ 
vidual loyally suppressing his instincts to play a different type 
of game. 

Mr Southcott took guard modestly, glanced furtively round the 
field as if it was an impertinence to suggest that he would survive 
long enough to make a study of the fieldsmen’s positions worth 
while, and hit the rate-collector’s first ball over the Three Horse¬ 
shoes into a hay-field. The ball was retrieved by a mob of screaming 
urchins, handed back to the rate-collector, who scratched his head 
and then bowled his fast yorker, which Mr Southcott hit into the 
saloon bar of the Shoes, giving Mr Harcourt such a fright that he 
required several pints before he fully recovered his nerve. The next 

all was very slow and crafty, endowed as it was with every iota of 
nnger-spin and brain-power which a long-service rate-collector 
could muster. In addition, it was delivered at the extreme end of 
the crease so as to secure a background of dark laurels instead of a 
dazzling white screen, and it swung a little in the air; a few moments 
ater the urchins, by this time delirious with ecstasy, were fishing 
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it out of the squire’s trout stream with a bamboo pole and an old 
bucket. 

The rate-collector was bewildered. He had never known such a 
travesty of the game. It was not cricket. It was slogging; it was 
wild, unscientific bashing; and furthermore, his reputation was in 
grave danger. The instalments would be harder than ever to collect, 
and Heaven knew they were hard enough to collect as it was, what 
with bad times and all. His three famous deliveries had been 
treated with contempt—the leg-break, the fast yorker, and the 
slow, swinging off-break out of the laurel bushes. What on earth 
was he to try now? Another six and he would be laughed out of the 
parish. Fortunately the village umpire came out of a trance of 
consternation to the rescue. Thirty-eight years of umpiring for the 
Fordenden Cricket Club had taught him a thing or two and he 
called ‘Over’ firmly and marched off to square-leg. The rate- 
collector was glad to give way to a Free Forester, who had been 
specially imported for this match. He was only a moderate bowler, 
but it was felt that it was worth while giving him a trial, if only for 
the sake of the scarf round his waist and his cap. At the other end 
the fast bowler pounded away grimly until an unfortunate accident 
occurred. Mr Southcott had been treating with apologetic con¬ 
tempt those of his deliveries which came within reach, and the 
blacksmith’s temper had been rising for some time. An urchin had 
shouted, ‘Take him orf!’ and the other urchins, for whom Mr 
Southcott was by now a firmly established deity, had screamed with 
delight. The captain had held one or two ominous consultations 
with the wicket-keeper and other advisers, and the blacksmith knew 
that his dismissal was at hand unless he produced a supreme effort. 

It was the last ball of the over. He halted at the wicket before 
going back for his run, glared at Mr Harcourt, who had been 
driven out to umpire by his colleagues—greatly to the regret of 
Mr Bason, the landlord of the Shoes—glared at Mr Southcott, 
took another reef in his belt, shook out another inch in his braces, 
spat on his hand, swung his arm three or four times in a meditative 
sort of way, grasped the ball tightly in his colossal palm, and then 
turned smartly about and marched offlike a Pomeranian 
and vanished over the brow of the hill. Mr Southcott, during es 
proceedings, leant elegantly upon his bat and admired the view. 
At last, after a long stillness, the ground shook, the grasses wa/v 
violently, small birds arose with shrill clamours, a loud p S 
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sound alarmed the butterflies, and the blacksmith, looking more 
like Venus Anadyomene than ever, came thundering over the 
crest. The world held its breath. Among the spectators conversation 
was suddenly hushed. Even the urchins, understanding somehow 
that they were assisting at a crisis in affairs, were silent for a 
moment as the mighty figure swept up to the crease. It was the 
charge of Von Bredow’s Dragoons at Gravelotte over again. 

But alas for human ambitions! Mr Harcourt, swaying slightly 
from leg to leg, had understood the menacing glare of the bowler, 
had marked the preparation for a titanic effort, and—for he was 
not a poet for nothing—knew exactly what was going on. And 
Mr Harcourt sober had a very pleasant sense of humour, but Mr 
Harcourt rather drunk was a perfect demon of impishness. Sober, 
he occasionally resisted a temptation to try to be funny. Rather 
drunk, never. As the giant whirlwind of vulcanic energy rushed 
past him to the crease, Mr Harcourt, quivering with excitement 
and internal laughter, and wobbling uncertainly upon his pins, 
took a deep breath and bellowed, ‘No ball!’ 

It was too late for the unfortunate bowler to stop himself. The 
ball flew out of his hand like a bullet and hit third-slip, who was 
not looking, full pitch on the knee-cap. With a yell of agony 
third-slip began hopping about like a stork until he tripped over a 
tussock of grass and fell on his face in a bed of nettles, from which 
he sprang up again with another drum-splitting yell. The black¬ 
smith himself was flung forward by his own irresistible momentum, 
startled out of his wits by Mr Harcourt’s bellow in his ear, and 
thrown off his balance by his desperate effort to prevent himself 
from delivering the ball, and the result was that his gigantic feet 
got mixed up among each other and he fell heavily in the centre of 
the wicket, knocking up a cloud of dust and dandelion-seed and 
twisting his ankle. Rooks by hundreds arose in protest from the 
vicarage cedars. The urchins howled like intoxicated banshees. 
The gaffers gaped. Mr Southcott gazed modestly at the ground. 
Mr Harcourt gazed at the heavens. Mr Harcourt did not think 

e world had ever been, or could ever be again, quite such a 
capital place, even though he had laughed internally so much that 
he had got hiccups. 

Mr Hodge, emerging at that moment from the Three Horse- 
? oes \ purveyed the scene and then the scoreboard with an 
imperial air. Then he roared in the same rustic voice as before: 
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‘You needn’t play safe any more, Bob. Play your own game.' 

‘Thank you, Bill,’ replied Mr Southcott as sedately as ever, and, 
on the resumption of the game, he fell into a kind of cricketing 
trance, defending his wicket skilfully from straight balls, ignoring 
crooked ones, and scoring one more run in a quarter of an hour 
before he inadvertently allowed, for the first time during his 
innings, a ball to strike his person. 

‘Out!’ shrieked the venerable umpire before anyone had time 
to appeal. 

The score at this point was sixty-nine for six, last man fifty-two. 

The only other incident in the innings was provided by an 
American journalist, by name Shakespeare Pollock—an intensely 
active, alert, on-the-spot young man. Mr Pollock had been roped 
in at the last moment to make up the eleven, and Mr Hodge and 
Mr Harcourt had spent quite a lot of time on the way down trying 
to teach him the fundamental principles of the game. Donald had 
listened attentively and had been surprised that they made no 
reference to the Team Spirit. He decided in the end that the reason 
must have been simply that everyone knows all about it already, 
and that it is therefore taken for granted. 

Mr Pollock stepped up to the wicket in the lively manner of his 
native mustang, refused to take guard, on the ground that he 
wouldn't know what to do with it when he got it, and, striking the 
first ball he received towards square leg, threw down his bat, and 
himself set off at a great rate in the direction of cover-point. There 
was a paralysed silence. The rustics on the bench rubbed their 
eyes. On the field no one moved. Mr Pollock stopped suddenly, 
looked round, and broke into a genial laugh. 

‘Dam me—’ he began, and then he pulled himself up and went 
on in refined English, ‘Well, well! I thought I was playing baseball. 
He smiled disarmingly round. 

‘Baseball is a kind of rounders, isn’t it, sir?’ said cover-poin 


sympathetically. 

Donald thought he had never seen an expression change so 
suddenly as Mr Pollock’s did at this harmless, and true, statement. 
A look of concentrated, ferocious venom obliterated the disarming 
smile. Cover-point, simple soul, noticed nothing, however, an 
Mr Pollock walked back to the wicket in silence and was o 

The next two batsmen, Major Hawker, the team s fast bowler, 
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and Mr Hodge himself, did not score, and the innings closed at 
sixty-nine, Donald not-out nought. Opinion on the gaffers’ bench, 
which corresponded in years and connoisseurship very closely 
with the Pavilion at Lord’s, was sharply divided on the question 
whether sixty-nine was, or was not, a winning score. 

After a suitable interval for refreshment, Mr Hodge led his 
men, except Mr Harcourt who was missing, out into the field and 
placed them at suitable positions in the hay. 

The batsmen came in. The redoubtable Major Hawker, the fast 
bowler, thrust out his chin and prepared to bowl. In a quarter 
of an hour he had terrified seven batsmen, clean bowled six of 
them, and broken a stump. Eleven runs, six wickets, last man two. 

After the fall of the sixth wicket there was a slight delay. The 
new batsman, the local rate-collector, had arrived at the crease 
and was ready. But nothing happened. Suddenly the large pub¬ 
lisher, who was acting as wicket-keeper, called out ‘Hi! Where’s 
Hawker?* 

The words galvanized Mr Hodge into portentous activity. 

‘Quick!’ he shouted. ‘Hurry, run, for God’s sake! Bob, George, 
Percy, to the Shoes!’ and he set off at a sort of gallop towards the 
urn, followed at intervals by the rest of the side except the pretty 
youth in the blue jumper, who lay down; the wicket-keeper, who 
did not move; and Mr Shakespeare Pollock, who had shot off the 
mark and was well ahead of the field. 

But they were all too late, even Mr Pollock. The gallant Major, 
admitted by Mr Bason through the back door, had already 
lowered a quart and a half of mild-and-bitter, and his subsequent 
bowling was perfectly innocuous, consisting, as it did, mainly of 
slow, gentle full-pitches to leg which the village baker and even, 
occasionally, the rate-collector hit hard and high into the long 
grass. The score mounted steadily. 

Disaster followed disaster. Mr Pollock, presented with an easy 
chance of a run-out, instead of lobbing the ball back to the wicket¬ 
keeper, had another reversion to his college days and flung it with 
appalling velocity at the unfortunate rate-collector and hit him 
m the small of the back, shouting triumphantly as he did so. ‘Rah, 
* * ra bl Mr Livingstone, good club player, missed two easy 
catches off successive balls. Mr Hodge allowed another easy catch 
a * b* fc * without attempting to catch it, and explained 
ar that he had been all the time admiring a particularly 
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fine specimen of oak in the squire’s garden. He seemed to think 
that this was a complete justification of his failure to attempt, let 
alone bring off, the catch. A black spot happened to cross the eye 
of the ancient umpire just as the baker put all his feet and legs 
and pads in front of a perfectly straight ball, and, as he plaintively 
remarked over and over again, he had to give the batsman the 
benefit of the doubt, hadn’t he? It wasn’t as if it was his fault that 
a black spot had crossed his eye just at that moment. And the 
stout publisher seemed to be suffering from the delusion that the 
way to make a catch at the wicket was to raise both hands high 
in the air, utter a piercing yell, and trust to an immense pair of 
pads to secure the ball. Repeated experiments proved that he was 


wrong. 

The baker lashed away vigorously and the rate-collector dabbed 
the ball hither and thither until the score—having once been 
eleven runs for six wickets—was marked up on the board at fifty 
runs for six wickets. Things were desperate. Twenty to win and 
five wickets—assuming that the blacksmith’s ankle and third-slip s 
knee-cap would stand the strain—to fall. If the lines on Mr Hodge s 
face were deep, the lines on the faces of his team when he put 
himself on to bowl were like plasticine models of the Colorado 
Canyon. Mr Southcott, without any orders from his captain, 
discarded his silk sweater from the Rue de la Paix, and went away 
into the deep field, about a hundred and twenty yards from the 
wicket. His beautifully brushed head was hardly visible above the 
daisies. The professor of ballistics sighed deeply. Major Hawker 
grinned a colossal grin, right across his jolly red face, and edged 
off in the direction of the Shoes. Livingstone, loyal to his captain, 
crouched alertly. Mr Shakespeare Pollock rushed about enthu¬ 
siastically. The remainder of the team drooped. 

But the remainder of the team was wrong. For a wicket, a 
crucial wicket, was secured off Mr Hodge’s very first ball, 
happened like this. Mr Hodge was a poet, and therefore a theorist, 
and an idealist. If he was to win a victory at anything, he preterre 
to win by brains and not by muscle. He would far sooner hav 

best leg-spinner miss the wicket by an eighth of an 
dismiss a batsman with a fast, clumsy full-toss. Everyballthat 
bowled had brain behind it, if not exactness of pitch. And it 
happened that he had recently watched a county cricket m 
between Lancashire, a county that he detested in the ry, 
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Worcestershire, a county that he adored in fact. On the one side 
were factories and the late Mr Jimmy White; on the other, English 
apples and Mr Stanley Baldwin. And at this particular match, a 
Worcestershire bowler, by name Root, a deliciously agricultural 
name, had outed the tough nuts of the County Palatine by placing 
all his fieldsmen on the leg-side and bowling what are technically 
known as ‘in-swingers*. 

Mr Hodge, at heart an agrarian, for all his book-learning and 
his cadences, was determined to do the same. The first part of the 
performance was easy. He placed all his men upon the leg-side. 
The second part—the bowling of the ‘in-swingers’—was more 
complicated, and Mr Hodge’s first ball was a slow long-hop on 
the off-side. The rate-collector, metaphorically rubbing his eyes, 
felt that this was too good to be true, and he struck the ball 
sharply into the untenanted off-side and ambled down the wicket 
with as near an approach to gaiety as a man can achieve who is 
cut off by the very nature of his profession from the companion¬ 
ship and goodwill of his fellows. He had hardly gone a yard or 
two when he was paralysed by a hideous yell from the long grass 
into which the ball had vanished, and still more by the sight of 
Mr Harcourt, who, aroused from a deep slumber amid a com¬ 
fortable couch of grasses and daisies, sprang to his feet and, 
pulling himself together with miraculous rapidity after a lightning 
if somewhat bleary glance round the field, seized the ball and 
unerringly threw down the wicket. Fifty for seven, last man 
twenty-two. Twenty to win: four wickets to fall. 

Mr Hodge’s fifth ball was not a good one, due mainly to the 
fact that it slipped out of his hand before he was ready, and it went 
up and came down in a slow-lazy parabola, about seven feet wide 
of the wicket on the leg-side. The baker had plenty of time to make 
up his mind. He could either leave it alone and let it count one run 
as a wide; or he could spring upon it like a panther and, with a 
terrific six, finish the match sensationally. He could play the part 
either of a Quintus Fabius Maximus Cunctator, or of a sort of 
Tarzan. The baker concealed beneath a modest and floury exterior 
a mounting ambition. Here was his chance to show the village. He 
chose the sort of Tarzan, sprang like a panther, whirled his bat 
cyclonically, and missed the ball by about a foot and a half. The 
wicket-keeping publisher had also had time in which to think and 

o move, and he also had covered the seven feet. True, his 
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movements were less like the spring of a panther than the sideways 
waddle of an aldermanic penguin. But nevertheless he got there, 
and when the ball had passed the flashing blade of the baker, he 
launched a mighty kick at it—stooping to grab it was out of the 
question—and by an amazing fluke kicked it on to the wicket. 
Even the ancient umpire had to give the baker out, for the baker 
was still lying flat on his face outside the crease. 

‘I was bowling for that,' observed Mr Hodge modestly, strolling 
up the pitch. 

‘I had plenty of time to use my hands,' remarked the wicket¬ 
keeper to the world at large, ‘but I preferred to kick it.* 

Donald was impressed by the extraordinary subtlety of the 
game. 

Six to win and three wickets to fall. 

The next batsman was a schoolboy of about sixteen, an ingenuous 
youth with pink cheeks and a nervous smile, who quickly fell a 
victim to Mr Harcourt, now wideawake and beaming upon 
everyone. For Mr Harcourt, poet that he was, understood exactly 
what the poor, pink child was feeling, and he knew that if he 
played the ancient dodge and pretended to lose the ball in the long 
grass, it was a hundred to one that the lad would lose his head. 
The batsman at the other end played the fourth ball of Mr 
Livingstone’s next over hard in the direction of Mr Harcourt. 
Mr Harcourt rushed towards the spot where it had vanished in 
the jungle. He groped wildly for it, shouting as he did so, ‘Come 
and help. It’s lost.' The pink child scuttered nimbly down the 
pitch. Six runs to win and two wickets to fall. Mr Harcourt smiled 


demoniacally. 

The crisis was now desperate. The fieldsmen drew nearer ana 
nearer to the batsmen, excepting the youth in the blue jumper. 
Livingstone balanced himself on his toes. Mr Shakespeare Pollock 
hopped about almost on top of the batsmen, and breathed 
excitedly and audibly. Even the imperturbable Mr Southcott 
discarded the piece of grass which he had been chewing so s^adny- 
Mr Hodge took himself off* and put on the Major, who had by 

now somewhat lived down the quart and a half. , « 

The batsmen crouched down upon their bats and defende 
stubbornly. A snick through the slips brought a single. A bal 
which eluded the publisher’s gigantic pads brought a bye. A 
desperate sweep at a straight half-volley sent the ball off the g 
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of the bat over third-man’s head and in normal circumstances 
would have certainly scored one, and possibly two. But Mr 
Harcourt was on guard at third-man, and the batsmen, by nature 
cautious men, one being old and the sexton, the other the postman 
and therefore a Government official, were taking no risks. Then 
came another single off a mis-hit, and then an interminable period 
in which no wicket fell and no run was scored. It was broken at 
last disastrously, for the postman struck the ball sharply at Mr 
Pollock, and Mr Pollock picked it up and, in an ecstasy of zeal, 
flung it madly at the wicket. Two overthrows resulted. 

The scores were level and there were two wickets to fall. Silence 
fell. The gaffers, victims simultaneously of excitement and senility, 
could hardly raise their pint pots—for it was past six o’clock, and 
the front door of the Three Horseshoes was now as wide open 
officially as the back door had been unofficially all afternoon. 

The Major, his red face redder than ever and his chin sticking 
out almost as far as the Napoleonic Mr Ogilvy’s,. bowled a fast 
half-volley on the leg-stump. The sexton, a man of iron muscle 
from much digging, hit it fair and square in the middle of the bat, 
and it flashed like a thunderbolt, waist-high, straight at the youth 
in the blue jumper. With a shrill scream the youth sprang back¬ 
wards out of its way and fell over on his back. Immediately behind 
him, so close were the fieldsmen clustered, stood the mighty Boone. 
There was no chance of escape for him. Even if he had possessed 
the figure and the agility to perform back-somersaults, he would 
have lacked the time. He had been unsighted by the youth in the 
jumper. The thunderbolt struck him in the midriff like a red-hot 
cannon-ball upon a Spanish galleon, and with the sound of a 
drumstick upon an insufficiently stretched drum. With a fearful 
oath, Boone clapped his hands to his outraged stomach and found 
that the ball was in in the way. He looked at it for a moment in 
astonishment and then threw it down angrily and started to 

massage the injured spot while the field rang with applause at the 
brilliance of the catch. 

Donald walked up and shyly added his congratulations. Boone 
scowled at him. 

*1 didn’t want to catch the bloody thing,’ he said sourly 
massaging away like mad. 

‘But it may save the side,’ ventured Donald. 

Blast the bloody side,’ said Boone. 
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Donald went back to his place. 

The scores were level and there was one wicket to fall. The last 


man in was the blacksmith, leaning heavily upon the shoulder of 
the baker, who was going to run for him, and limping as if in great 
pain. He took guard and looked round savagely. He was clearly 
still in a great rage. 

The first ball he received he lashed at wildly and hit straight up 
in the air to an enormous height. It went up and up and up, until 
it became difficult to focus it properly against the deep, cloudless 
blue of the sky, and it carried with it the hopes and fears of an 
English village. Up and up it went and then at the top it seemed to 
hang motionless in the air, poised like a hawk, fighting, as it were, 
a heroic but forlorn battle against the chief invention of Sir Isaac 


Newton, and then it began its slow descent. 

In the meanwhile things were happening below, on the terrestrial 
sphere. Indeed, the situation was rapidly becoming what the 
French call mouvementd. In the first place, the blacksmith forgot 
his sprained ankle and set out at a capital rate for the other end, 
roaring in a great voice as he went, ‘Come on, Joe!’ The baker, 
who was running on behalf of the invalid, also set out, and he also 
roared ‘Come on, Joe!* and side by side, like a pair of high- 
stepping hackneys, the pair cantered along. From the other end 
Joe set out on his mission, and he roared ‘Come on. Bill!’ So all 
three came on. And everything would have been all right, so far 
as the running was concerned, had it not been for the fact that 
Joe, very naturally, ran with his head thrown back and his eyes 
goggling at the hawk-like cricket-ball. And this in itself would not 
have mattered if it had not been for the fact that the blacksmith 
and the baker, also very naturally, ran with their heads turned not 
only upwards but also backwards as well, so that they too gazed 
at the ball, with an alarming sort of squint and a truly terrific kink 
in their necks. Half-way down the pitch the three met with 
magnificent clang, reminiscent of early, happy days idl the: tourna¬ 
ment-ring at Ashby-de-la-Zouche, and the hopes of the village 
fell with the resounding fall of their three champions. 

But what of the fielding side? Things were not so wellwththem. 
If there was doubt and confusion among the warriors of^Fordenden 
there was also uncertainty and disorganization among the rank of 
the invaders Their main trouble was the excessive concentration 
0 h f their forces in the neighbourhood of the wicket. Napoleon laid 
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it down that it was impossible to have too many men upon a 
battlefield, and he used to do everything in his power to call up 
every available man for a battle. Mr Hodge, after a swift glance 
at the ascending ball and a swift glance at the disposition of his 
troops, disagreed profoundly with the Emperor’s dictum. He had 
too many men, far too many. And all except the youth in the blue 
silk jumper, and the mighty Boone, were moving towards strate¬ 
gical positions underneath the ball, and not one of them appeared 
to be aware that any of the others existed. Boone had not moved 
because he was more or less in the right place, but then Boone was 
not likely to bring off the catch, especially after the episode of the 
last ball. Major Hawker, shouting ‘Mine, mine!* in a magnificently 
self-confident voice, was coming up from the bowler’s end like a 
battle-cruiser. Mr Harcourt had obviously lost sight of the ball 
altogether, if indeed he had ever seen it, for he was running round 
and round Boone and giggling foolishly. Livingstone and South- 
cott, the two cracks, were approaching competently. Either of 
them would catch it easily. Mr Hodge had only to choose between 
them and, coming to a swift decision, he yelled above the din, 
‘Yours, Livingstone!’ Southcott, disciplined cricketer, stopped 
dead. Then Mr Hodge made a fatal mistake. He remembered 
Livingstone’s two missed sitters, and he reversed his decision and 
roared ‘Yours, Bobby!* Mr Southcott obediently started again, 
while Livingstone, who had not heard the second order, went 
straight on. Captain Hodge had restored the status quo. 

In the meantime the professor of ballistics had made a lightning 
calculation of angles, velocities, density of the air, barometer- 
readings and temperatures, and had arrived at the conclusion that 
the critical point, the spot which ought to be marked in the 
photographs with an X, was one yard to the north-east of Boone, 
and he proceeded to take up station there, colliding on the way 
with Donald and knocking him over. A moment later Bobby 
Southcott came racing up and tripped over the recumbent Donald 
and was shot head first into the Abraham-like bosom of Boone. 

oone stepped back a yard under the impact and came down with 
his spiked boot, surmounted by a good eighteen stone of flesh and 
blood, upon the professor’s toe. Almost simultaneously the portly 
wicket-keeper, whose movements were a positive triumph of the 
spirit over the body, bumped the professor from behind. The 
learned man was thus neatly sandwiched between Tweedledum 
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and Tweedledee, and the sandwich was instantly converted into a 
ragout by Livingstone, who made up for his lack of extra weight— 
for he was always in perfect training—by his extra momentum. 
And all the time Mr Shakespeare Pollock hovered alertly upon the 
outskirts like a Rugby scrum-half, screaming American University 
cries in a piercingly high tenor voice. 

At last the ball came down. To Mr Hodge it seemed a long time 
before the invention of Sir Isaac Newton finally triumphed. And it 
was a striking testimony to the mathematical and ballistical skill 
of the professor that the ball landed with a sharp report upon the 
top of his head. Thence it leapt up into the air a foot or so, 
cannoned on to Boone’s head, and then trickled slowly down the 
colossal expanse of the wicket-keeper’s back, bouncing slightly as 
it reached the massive lower portions. It was only a foot from the 
ground when Mr Shakespeare Pollock sprang into the vortex with 
a last ear-splitting howl of victory and grabbed it off the seat of 
the wicket-keeper’s trousers. The match was a tie. And hardly 
anyone on the field knew it except Mr Hodge, the youth in the blue 
jumper, and Mr Pollock himself. For the two batsmen and the 
runner, undaunted to the last, had picked themselves up and were 
bent on completing the single that was to give Fordenden the 
crown of victory. Unfortunately, dazed with their falls, with 
excitement, and with the noise, they all three ran for the same, 
wicket, simultaneously realized their error, and all three turned 
and ran for the other—the blacksmith, ankle and all, in the centre, 
and leading by a yard, so that they looked like pictures of the 
Russian troika. But their effort was in vain, for Mr Pollock had 

grabbed the ball and the match was a tie. 

And both teams spent the evening at The Three Horseshoes, and 
Mr Harcourt made a speech in Italian about the glories of England 
and afterwards fell asleep in a corner, and Donald got home to 
Royal Avenue at 1 o’clock in the morning, feeling that he had not 
learnt very much about the English from his experience of their 


national game. 


England Their England 
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In the days before the war—spacious days, though shadowed 
with approaching tragedy—going to a revue at a London theatre 
was an occasion for uninhibited delight. The lateness of the hour, 
the lightness of the lyrics: these were factors which the promoter 
of to-day cannot yet entirely revive. The wittiest revues were 
those of Herbert Farjeon, whose book would be matched perfectly 
by the music of Walter Leigh. 

The Farjeon touch, tried out first at Cambridge, in his under¬ 
graduate days, made no concessions to the larger public, and the 
appeal of the Nine Sharp revues at the Little Theatre was deliber¬ 
ately restricted. But his blend of satire and sentiments is one which 
most writers for revue have wistfully accepted. 

As a writer of sophisticated lyrics (the adjective is distasteful, 
but one must distinguish this style from the style of Tin Pan Alley) 
Farjeon had few equals—perhaps only Noel Coward. Satirizing 

the opera season at Glorious Glyndeboume he could write of the 
couples who 

wander through the pergolas 
Discussing Pergolesi. . .. 


His stock subjects were balletomanes, the suburban bridge or 
tennis friend, the raucous chorus-girl from the ‘Non-stop Nudes’, 
the Englishman abroad—in short, the bogus character wherever 
he or she was to be found. Faijeon’s main ambition in life, apart 
from an enthusiasm for cricket, was to compile a history of 
bhakespeare’s plays from the point of view of the actor and his 
interpretation of the stage ‘business’. This work of scholarship 

^r!u re ^ e - Dt t Iy been P ublished ; and here, for your enjoyment, is one 
of the Little Revue lyrics in its original form. 










WHEN BOLONSKY DANCED 

BELUSHKA / 


Of ballet fans we are the cream, 

We never miss a night; 

The ballet is our only theme, 

Our Russian accent is a dream, 

We say the name of every prim - 
A ballerina right; 

The ballet is our meat and drink, 

It is our staff of life. 

Our prop, our safety-valve, our link, 

Our vice, our passion, foible, kink, 

The ballet is, we really think, 

Our mistress and our wife. 

It’s true that many lesser clans 
For ballet also thirst, 

But they are merely nouveau fans, 

It’s we who liked it first, 

And we who know it best, becos, 

Ask any connoisseur , 

The ballet isn’t what it was 
When we were what we were. 

Oh, the urge 
To see Serge! 

What a thrill! 

What a pill! 

What a purge! 

So adept 
When he leapt, 

We were dumb, 

Overcome, 

Overswept! 

When Bolonsky danced Belushka in September 1910, 

What a won derful night that was! what a wonderful sight that was. 
We are positive that nobody has really danced since then. 

How pellucid! how light he was! like an angel in flight he was! 

He jumped comme ci 
He jumped comme ga 
We can’t precisely show you how. 
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But when he stamped, 

Ra-ta-ta-ta , 

Well, don’t you wish you’d seen him now? 

When Bolonsky danced Belushka in September 1910, 

How his miming elated us! how his timing prostrated us! 

When Bolonsky danced Belushka , as we keep on saying, when 
He was just at the peak of it! oh, we hardly can speak of it! 

Something happened then you'll never, never, never, never see. 

So don’t talk about these others, but apply your mind to me. 

And although we’ve told you so before, we must repeat again— 
When Bolonsky danced Belushka in September 1910! 

Though to-day’s Boutique Fantasque'W do for Haskell and his lot, 
It is not good enough for us! it is rather too rough for us! 

We miss the old precision, on the beat, and on the dot. 

When Bolonsky attacked a scene in Giselle or in Lac des Cygnes. 

In Igor, too. 

He used to do 
Cataclysmic, cosmic things! 

While in Sylphides 
We’re all agreed 

One night we really saw his wings! 

When Bolonsky danced Belushka in September 1910, 

How poetic! how lyrical! what a feat! what a miracle! 

Oh, the sighing of the women! and the swooning of the men! 
When he twiddled and twirled for us, he created a world for us! 

How we screamed and shrieked and hooted, how we whooped 
and how we howled! 

We were ravished and uprooted! we were frankly disembowelled! 

You will never know the throb, the glow, the bliss that we knew 
then, 

When Bolonsky danced Belushka in September 1910. 

Nine Sharp and Earlier 
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I'm selling this for a friend.' 
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Eric Linklater 


In the middle of Eric Linklater’s first and wittiest novel, Poet's 
Pub , these lines suddenly emerge: 

We are the nephews and nieces of war 
As wise as our uncles were bold. 

Too wise to go out in the cold. 

Too witty and wise to complain and feel sore 
That all the best fruit has been handled before 
And all the good stories been told. 


They explain much about the attitude of humorists in the 
Twenties and Thirties: the resignation, the bitterness, the genius 
for parody. 

But Linklater possessed a gusto which many ofhis contemporaries 

lacked and in Juan in America he produced a book in the great, 
bawdy, rumbling tradition which began with Chaucer. Juan him¬ 
self is Byronic, but the main characters are Linklater originals, 
twice as large as life and twice as ridiculous. 

Linklater’s own setting is Orkney, where from 1939 to 1941 he 
was Commander of the Orkney Fortress (as resounding a title as 
Count of the Saxon Shore) and Aberdeen, where he is Rector of 
the University. He has had wide experience as a war correspondent, 
dramatist, and writer of radio dialogues, and children’s books. In 


a more recent novel, Private Angelo , Linklater came back to the 
Juan style. It is the style of an author who is thoroughly enjoying 
himself, as this extract from Juan in America will show. 

Mr Pumpenstempel is one of a long line of eccentric millionaires, 
character 8 who will remain irresistible to the satirist, even unto 
the devaluation of the dollar. His private orchestra, formerly 
composed of distinguished instrumentalists, has declined in his 
a sence to a collection of drunken musicians, amateur musicians, 
and decorative lay figures who merely look like musicians. Here 
they are at rehearsal, with Nikitin their conductor. 
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Mr Pumpenstempel’s orchestra assembled for practice on Monday 
evenings, and as the Tantamount studio was generally busy with 
talking-sequences on a Monday, that was an easy day for Juan. 
His salary as a violinist was thirty dollars a month—how much 
more went into Nikitin’s pocket he did not know—but Juan felt 
that he was well paid with what he got. 

Mr Pumpenstempel’s house in Pasadena was worthy of a man 
who owned an orchestra. It stood in large and elaborately gardened 
grounds where many varieties of palms, cacti, and other exotic 
plants grew with an air of unbending prosperity. The house was a 
vast building in the Spanish style of architecture. It had white 
stucco walls, curly red tiles, Castilian arches, Moorish grilles, 
balconies with bright awnings over them, casement windows, and 
heavily-hinged doors. Masses of brilliant flowers clustered against 
the pale walls that sometimes looked blue in shadow, and the 
lawns were kept bright green by dozens of water-sprays in which 
minute rainbows quivered. But within the walls was more splen¬ 
dour than anything without them could show, for the house was 
built round a courtyard conceived by someone who had distantly 
recollected the Alhambra. In the centre stood an alabaster foun¬ 
tain supported by marble lions, and all around were marble pillars 
and arches magnificently embellished with brightly coloured 
arabesques. The transition from external stucco to internal marble 
was perhaps a little strange, but Isadore Cohen, who accompanied 
Juan on his first attendance, saw nothing to weaken his admiration 
and Juan, who was no snob, agreed that the Pumpenstempel 


mansion was a remarkable building. 

He was equally impressed by the members of the orchestra, 

some of whom had a pallid stucco look, while a few resembled 
statues of old stained marble. These were lifeless and dilapidated, 
like something left to the wind and the rain and the starlings that 
haunt a ruined house. Others again—the brasses particularly 
had a hearty rococo appearance. Several of them 
moustaches, their hair was done in quiffs, they had red and bulbous 

noses, a sprinkling of warts, a squint or two an ec “ ntnc, ‘ y “ 
their dress, and they talked loudly to their friends. One of the 
harpists looked like Herod the Tetrarch and 'he other seemed to 
be his ingle. Among the wood-winds were striking doubles of 
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Philip IV of Spain, a Murillo peasant boy, and Leech’s idea of 
James Pigge. It seemed to Juan indeed that he could recognize the 
models or subjects of several famous painters: one or two jaundiced 
lantemesque specimens who might have been used by El Greco, a 
desperate prison-hospital-looking fellow like a caricature of Goya’s, 
two or three more out of The Rake's Progress , and a brace of 
second fiddles by Daumier. Half a dozen or so were decent- 
seeming men who supplemented their salaries from another source 
with this easy increment; all the rest were dregs, riff-raff, decadents, 
and failures who were glad to live in idleness on whatever Nikitin 
cared to give them. 

The practice was soon over. The members of the orchestra 
arranged themselves in an orthodox manner while Nikitin stood 
at the far end of the concert hall and watched them. Then with a 
firm swaggering step he walked up, mounted the rostrum, and 
picking them off with a baton counted his troupe. 

‘Some of you were late in arriving,* he said gruffly. ‘That will 
not do. You must come punctually to your practices or they are 
no good. Remember that, if you please. Now you can go.* 

As the orchestra stumbled and fumbled, tottered and shuffled 
and scuffled away, Nikitin called to Juan and Isadore. 

‘Let us go to a restaurant,* he said, ‘where we can sit and watch 
young ladies dancing.’ 

* * * 

In the concert hall he found Nikitin talking to a group of 

strangers. There were ten or a dozen of them, and one who spoke 

louder than the others and seemed to have authority was a tall 

and burly man whose original fierceness of aspect was somewhat 

loosened and made fat by rich living. He had tremendous bushy 

eyebrows and choleric blue eyes, and he topped Nikitin by half a 

head. Elsewhere in the hall were thirty or forty other people, 

guests apparently of less importance, and half the orchestra were 

clustered like frightened sheep on the platform. The catastrophe 

which all this obviously portended was so great that Juan’s private 

troubles were driven out of sight, and he stood for some minutes 

staring at the invaders with feelings comparable to those of 

Macbeth when the trees of Dunsinane came striding over the 
fields. 

Nikitin, to Juan’s surprise, showed no embarrassment as he 
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faced his employer. When he had arrived and found Mr Pumpen- 
stempel waiting for him he had trembled and felt weak as though 
his bowels were running out. Half its normal content of blood fled 
from his brain and he stared with white face at the man whom of 
all men in the world he least desired to see. But Mr Pumpenstempel 
was so busy explaining his unexpected arrival that he paid no 
attention to Nikitin’s quandary. 

‘We are visiting friends in Kingston, Jamaica,* he said, ‘and 
then my wife got an idea she’d like to see the Panama Canal. I 
didn’t feel any special urge myself, but as she said, “What’s the use 
of buying a yacht if you don’t want to go places?”—That’s the hell 
of a fine yacht I bought. You must come down and see it.—Well, 
everyone else was willing (we’d quite a party aboard) so we went 
through the Canal and turned north to have a look at Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua. I’ve got some business interests in Central 
America. Then Miss Comber here thought she’d like to see Mexico 
City, so we stopped off at Acapulco for a few days and took a trip 
there. And after that we didn’t quite know what to do till old man 
Bostock—he’s my wife’s uncle—said there was mighty good 
salmon fishing in Vancouver Island, so my wife got a notion she’d 
like to go fishing and we decided to steam north, though it’s a 
pretty long journey from Acapulco to Vancouver. Then as we 
were passing here I thought it would be kind of nice to stop in and 
have a look at the old home. It was just pure luck we arrived on 
your practice day, but now we are here I guess we might as well 

have a tune. What d’you say, my dear?’ 

Mrs Pumpenstempel emphatically wanted some music, and the 
other members of the yachting party said how fortunate they were 
to have an opportunity of hearing so famous an orchestra. 

‘That all right with you, Nikitin?’ asked Mr Pumpenstempel. 
‘You got the boys all ready to do their stuff?’ 

‘As soon as they are here they will be ready,* said Nikitin dully. 
During Mr Pumpenstempel’s explanation he had recovered most 
of his composure and decided that, failing a miracle, he must 
philosophically admit defeat. Such luck as he had enjoyed could 
not last for ever, and he had saved enough money to keep him yet 
awhile from work. Ach, to be an old man and sit all day in a big 
chair, he thought. But che sard , sard. I will have the courage of a 
fatalist, he decided—and added a swift prayer for miracles. 

‘That’s fine,’ said Mr Pumpenstempel. ‘Now suppose we have 
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a bottle of champagne while Mrs Pumpenstempel telephones some 
of the neighbours to come in and listen to the concert? It’s kind 
of selfish to keep good music all to ourselves, I guess, and there’s 
a whole lot of folk round here just crazy about—hell, I can’t 
remember those dago names. All your swell composers, I mean.* 
Nikitin felt much better for the champagne, and after three 
glasses he was almost sure that a miracle of some description 
would occur. Meanwhile in twos and threes the orchestra arrived 
and Nikitin did his best to keep Mr Pumpenstempel from looking 
too closely at them. They appeared more disreputable than ever 
as, frightened by the unexpected visitors, they gathered in a 
furtive group at the back of the platform. Their clothes were 
shabby, they were blear-eyed, unclean, embossed with warts, 
shambling, lantern-jawed or pot-bellied fellows of whom Nikitin 
was thoroughly ashamed.—But God was good and he might by a 
miracle make them play as exquisitely as the original orchestra 
had done.—Isadore Cohen arrived. He was one of the dozen or so 
competent performers. Isadore could be relied on to do his best. 
But following him came the harpist who looked like Herod, his 
tittering ingle, a piccolo who would better grace a prison hospital, 
and three second fiddles white as candles, bare-bone wastrels hag¬ 
ridden with dope. Ugly though they were they had been profitable 
to Nikitin, for he paid them scarcely anything and according to 
the books they drew handsome salaries.—Well, we must take 
things as they come, he resolved, and meet catastrophe like men.— 
He swallowed a little more champagne.—But there is no need to 

despair just yet, he thought, for something unforeseen may still 
happen. 


When Juan appeared Nikitin summoned him in a lordly way 
and presented him to the Pum pen stem pels. 

Mr Juan Motley, the English violinist. Mr Motley is a new¬ 
comer to the orchestra and we were very lucky to get him .’— 
Lucky to have someone I can show at close quarters, he meant, 
as he saw that Juan’s appearance favourably impressed the 
Pumpenstempels. They had already remarked on the droll look of 
e other musicians and Nikitin was greatly relieved by their 
occupation with Juan. They asked in what orchestra he had 
previously played, and Juan kept the pot boiling with a lavish use 
o amous names. But while he claimed acquaintance with Sir 
cnryWood, Coates. Toscanini, and U7QC n/nnHpnnrt 
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how the devil Nikitin would manage to get him self out of the mess 
he was in. 

‘Well, what are we going to have?’ asked Mr Pumpenstempel. 
The orchestra was all present and a satisfactory number of guests 
had arrived. ‘What are you going to give us, Nikitin?* 

‘Anything you like,* said Nikitin, ‘it is all one to me.’ 

‘You got the boys in pretty good trim, eh? Well, put a name to 
it, somebody. I guess I got a mighty slick orchestra—they’re not 
exactly handsome but Nikitin tells me they know their onions— 
so it’s up to you to say what you want.* 

The members of the yachting party raked their memories for 
the name of some musical composition, and the guests invited 
from the neighbourhood replied with a score of different suggestions. 

‘One at a time,* said Mr Pumpenstempel good-naturedly. ‘Now, 
who spoke first?* 

Miss Comber seized the opportunity. She was a hungry-looking 
woman with protruding eyes and teeth that took the air, and she 
had been watching Juan with open admiration. 

‘I think we ought to have Strauss’s Don Juan in honour of the 
orchestra’s latest recruit,’ she said, and ogled the object of her 

flattery. 

Juan bowed stiffly and Nikitin shrugged his shoulders. ‘As you 

will,’ he said, ‘everything is the same to me.’ 

‘Atta boy,’ said Mr Pumpenstempel heartily. ‘We’ll make a 

start with Don Juan then.* 

—And finish with it too, thought Juan as he went with Nikitin 


to the library. , . 

‘What are you going to do about it?’ he asked. We can t play 

this stuff and you know we can’t.* . 

‘Pumpenstempel is ignorant of all music,’ said Nikitin im¬ 
patiently. ‘He won’t know if you play it or not.* 

‘But other people will.’ 

‘Perhaps something will happen. The house may go on fire or 
there will be an earthquake. You never know Sometimes they 
have earthquakes here and one may come to-night. Nikitin refused 

to hear any further objections. , 

The library was in disorder and it took him some time to 
Don Juan. He puffed and blew as he searched along the shelves 
and peered into stacks of manuscript. At lasthefoundwha 
wanted, and loading Juan with a great pile told him to distribute 
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it. Unfortunately among the Strauss music were some horn and 
other brass parts of The Flying Dutchman overture which Juan 
failed to observe. 

The orchestra seated itself with an agonized scraping of chairs. 
Most of them were in a state of terror and their only comfort was 
that Nikitin must take the blame for whatever happened. Those 
who knew how to do it tuned their instruments, and those who 
did not furtively wiped sweaty hands on their trousers and looked 
with amazement at the music spread out before them. 

Juan sat beside Isadore among the first violins and the little 
Jew, his eyes large with nervous anticipation, muttered, ‘This is 
going to be pretty dull. It’s going to be god-awful dull. Just you 
see!* 

Nearby them a man was hiccupping with consternation, and 
the flautist who resembled Philip IY of Spain could not keep his 
teeth from chattering. The harpist who looked like Herod sat 
black-browed and unmoved by any excitement, but his ingle, 
alarmed by their prominent position on the right front of the 
stage, hardly restrained his tears. The leader of the orchestra, a 
sound musician made poor by a large family, watched with unhid 
dismay as Nikitin slowly walked to the front of the platform, 
bowed to polite applause, and turned to confront his men. 

Nikitin’s eyes were closed and soundlessly he gabbled a prayer 
for an earthquake. A large and immediate earthquake. But no 
earthquake came. He groaned, and then straightened his shoulders. 
If God withheld his miracles he must be a fatalist and take dis¬ 
comfiture like a man. He thought of his money in the bank—full 
forty thousand dollars—and tapping twice upon his desk raised 
his arms in a commanding gesture. 

The wretched men before him brought their instruments into 
position, and still wondered if they were really meant to play. 

ith dazed incredulous eyes they watched the impending baton... 

The point descended. 

Simultaneously the strings—or as many of them as could play; 

egan the opening theme of Don Juan and the brasses—the 

moustached, pot-bellied, pimple-studded, rococo fellows—blared 

torth the violent introductory chord of the Flying Dutchman 
overture. 

NikiUn staggered as though he had been shot and almost fell 
ms perch. With a few squeaks and expiring grunts the noise 
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before him died, while from behind him there came titters of 
laughter and Mr Pumpenstempers angry voice demanding ‘What 
the hell’s the matter?* 

Though badly shaken Nikitin ignored this interruption, and 
leaning forward with an expression of incredible ferocity hissed to 
the brasses,‘Keep quiet, you fools!* He was too flustered to guess 
what had happened and thought the mysterious hubbub another 
of fate’s blows. 

Then he started again, and while the brasses maintained a 
puzzled silence—for the music before them clearly demanded 
action—the others again attacked Don Juan. Their music had a 
dismal sound, for half were out of time and a few among them who 
could not play at all but imitated the actions of their fellows some¬ 
times allowed an untutored bow to scrape across the gut. Never¬ 
theless a just recognisable statement of the three themes emerged. 

But their succeeding contrapuntal interlacement was beyond the 
power of such a troop, and as Nikitin listened to the scraping he 
realised that it would not deceive even Mr Pumpenstempel, and 
an earthquake could do no more than blot out the memory of this 
infamy. He heard already the laughter and protests of the audience 
but because he could not screw his courage to the point of facing 
his employer and admitting his fraud he continued to conduct... 

In a moment horns should sound. That meant more noise. 
Perhaps noise would conceal the awful holes in this tattered 
pattern of sound. Nikitin glared at the horns and mouthed an 
injunction to get ready.—These were the fools who had already 
upset his applecart. The brasses, seeing him grimace in their 
direction, stunned by their initial error and now utterly bewildered, 
glanced one to the other and muttered, ‘Us? God knows what it s 

all about. But it’s us he means!’ . . _ - w 

Their red cheeks were pale and their moustaches drooped, b 
obediently they looked to their music and licked then bps in 


^ Nikitin’s baton threatened them, and once more the opening 
fanfare of the Flying Dutchman overture drowned all other 

instruments with its brazen din. . . 

Nikitin’s hands dropped helplessly to his sides. Fo r an instant 

he thought God’s mercy of an earthquake had come, but then 

recognized defeat. He listened to the awful note of’the D “ tc ^ a “ 
trumpeter, blown in the gale’s desptte to windward as his ghostly 
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vessel heeled in the tempest, and shuddered at its doom. All other 
instruments were mute, but the indomitable horns continued. 

Mr Pumpenstempel jumped from his seat and roared ‘Stop that 
infernal row!* 

The horns quavered into silence, but startled by the apparition 
of Mr Pumpenstempel’s scarlet face and bright blue eyes Herod’s 
ingle clutched, as if for support, at the strings of his harp and drew 
from them an irrelevant mocking tinkle and twang that further 
frightened him into tears. 


While he wept Mr Pumpenstempel strode passionately on to 
the platform and shook his fist in Nikitin’s face. The audience 
stopped its laughter to listen. 

‘You call this bunch of tin-gutted saps an orchestra?’he bellowed. 
‘You’re an imposter, sir! A damned humbug, a quack and a rogue! 
By God, you’ll suffer for insulting me and my guests in this way. 
By God you will! Think you could pull this on me, eh? I’ll jail 
you all, you and your precious orchestra, for conspiracy, fraud, 
misappropriation of funds, and common swindling!* 

Mr Pumpenstempel stamped with rage while the audience left 
their seats and crowded excitedly below the platform to urge him 
on. Nikitin sadly shook his head, and the sight of his red beard 


wagging was too much for the millionaire, who seized it in one 
hand and clenching the other fist punched Nikitin on the nose. 
Nikitin yelled with pain and would have fallen had not Mr 
Pumpenstempel retained a grip on his beard. 

Juan alone among the musicians attempted to interfere as the 
millionaire prepared to repeat his blow. Quivering with fright the 
rest sat still, but Juan leapt forward and tried to pull Nikitin away. 
Mr Pumpenstempel swung out a mighty backhander that sent his 
new assailant sprawling. He fell among ’cellos. Now since the 
nrst blaring entry of the brasses Juan had been in trouble to keep 
laughter out of sight, and he had joined the scrimmage for the 
relief of action as much as to defend Nikitin, and with a kind of 

hu^fT: 0 ^^’ free - for - aU ^ng. As he fell in a 
u , of 1 ch j air i s » cellists, and music his spirits rose still higher 

fonnH ° Ut f ° r a suitable weapon to express them... and 

S Ch f hlm a double bass - He se ’zed it in both hands and 
swinging its imponderous bulk aloft ran forward to smash it over 

like mTfi P r? Ste f P u £l ’ S , 1 T d - 11 thundered like a drum and banged 
xe gunfire as its hack Hurst anH __• 
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in its huge interior. A frantic voice bellowed in its sounding womb 
and staggering to and fro, Mr Pumpenstempel fell over the edge 
into the arms of his friends. 

Now like a panic-stricken sheep the orchestra broke its ranks 
and by the stairs at either side poured off the platform, leaving a 
wreckage of fluttering manuscript and overset music-stands. 
Nikitin headed the rout, puffing and blowing and working his 
elbows. The audience made a half-hearted attempt to stop them, 
but the musicians with their single impulse of escape were irresistible. 
* Juan, momentarily startled by the havoc he had wrought, recovered 


his wits in time to join the tail of the stampede. 

In the darkness outside he saw before him and on either side, 
black shapes of men who fled blindly from the wrath they had 
aroused. He could still hear the tumult of anger dominated by 
Mr Pumpenstempers awe-inspiring voice.—The galloping shapes 
drew farther from him. He was sobbing with laughter so that he 
could not run, and presently he was all alone. He laughed till his 
belly hurt him, with the laughter that fills a small boy or a savage 
before the wild spectacle of farce at freedom. The night was dark 
and there was no one abroad in the tree-lined streets. The sky was 
round like a fool’s bladder. There was no reason in the stars, and 
the world’s gravity was a ninepin balanced upon ice. Touch it and 
it rolled. Turn solemnity over a fence to see the legs of lunacy, or 
catch pretence by the heels and watch mockery leap on to the 

stage like the devil in an old play ... , 

‘Lord, what a precarious thing is sobriety! thought Juan, and 

strove to think reasonably of all that had happened. 


Juan in America 
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Stella Gibbons 

Cold Comfort Farm is one of the most haunting parodies of all 
time. It is to the earthy novel of the countryside what 1066 and 
All That is to the standard text book for History forms. It is 
definitive parody: there can never be another quite like it. The 
Baedeker stars which herald the more purple patches, the sour, 
illiterate, illegitimate dramatis personae , have become part of the 
pleasant history of debunking. They make it difficult for the 
novelist of nature to write at all, without blushing, and blotting 
each line. 

The favourite passage from this classic is undoubtedly the scene 
in the kitchen at the Farm, with the porridge ‘leering’ in the snood, 
and Adam Lambsbreath clettering the dishes. But more akin to 
the sultry mood of Hardy, Bronte, Mary Webb, Sheila Kaye- 
Smith, et al. t is the chapter on the Quivering Brethren. For it is 
less of an exaggeration, and would have needed little more than a 
few proof corrections if written hastily by Hardy. 

As for the author, Miss Gibbons, it is scarcely fair to bring her 
into the limelight at all. No doubt she learned the art of parody in 
Fleet Street, where she worked for a number of years. As a resident 
on Hampstead Heath, she turned her talent to several pleasant 
novels about forgettable people. Wise of her not to attempt a 
whole series of Cold Comfort books. There must be infinitely 
more satisfaction in knowing that the first thrust was so deadly. 
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AMOS AND 

THE QUIVERING BRETHREN 


Meanwhile, there was Amos. 

Flora learnt from Adam that he preached twice a week to the 
Church of the Quivering Brethren, a religious sect which had its 
headquarters in Beershom. It occurred to her that she might ask 
to accompany him there one evening, and begin working on him 
during the long drive down to the town. 

Accordingly, when Thursday evening came during her second 
week at the farm, she approached her cousin as he entered the 
kitchen after tea (for he would never partake of that meal, which 
he thought finicking) and said resolutely: 

‘Are you going down into Beershom to preach to the Brethren 

to-night?’ 

Amos looked at her, as though seeing her for the first, or 
perhaps the second time. His huge body, rude as a wind-tortured 
thorn, was printed darkly against the thin mild flame of the 
declining winter sun that throbbed like a sallow lemon on the 
westering lip of Mockuncle Hill, and sent its pale, sharp rays into 
the kitchen through the open door. The brittle air, on which the 
fans of the trees were etched like ageing skeletons, seemed thronged 
by the bright, invisible ghosts of a million dead summers. The 
cold beat in glassy waves against the eyelids of anybody who 
happened to be out in it. High up, a few chalky clouds 
doubtfully wavered in the pale sky that curved over against the 
rim of the Downs like a vast inverted pot-de-chambre. Huddled 
in the hollow like an exhausted brute, the frosted roofs ol 
Howling, crisp and purple as broccoli leaves, were hke beasts 


^‘Ay,’ said Amos, at last. He was encased in black fustian which 
made his legs and arms look like drain-pipes and he^wore a har 
little felt hat. Flora supposed that some people would say that he 
walked in a lurid, smoky hell of his own religious torment. In any 

case, he was a rude old man. . t , 

‘They’ll all bum in Hell,’ added Amos, m a satisfied voice, an 

I mun surelie tell them so.’ 

.»d«d,eight., ms r . 
triumphant light, as though he had long been expecting her 
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the error of her ways and come to him and the Brethren for 
spiritual comfort. 

‘Ay ... ye can come ... ye poor miserable creepin’ sinner. 
Maybe ye think ye’ll escape hell fire if ye come along o’ me, and 
bow down and quiver. But I’m tellin* ye no. *Tes too late. Ye’ll 
bum wi’ the rest. There’ll be time to say what yer sins have been, 
but there’ll be no time for more.’ 

‘Do I have to say them out loud?’ asked Flora, in some trepida¬ 
tion. It occurred to her that she had heard of a similar custom 
from friends of hers who were being educated at that great centre 
of religious life, Oxford. 

‘Ay, but not to-night. Nay, there’ll be too many sayin’ their sins 
aloud to-night; there’ll be no time for the Lord to listen to a new 
sheep like you. And maybe the spirit won’t move ye.* 

Flora was pretty sure it would not; so she went upstairs to put 
on her hat and coat. 

She did wonder what the Brethren would look like. In novels, 
persons who turned to religion to obtain the colour and excitement 
which everyday life did not give them were all grey and thwarted. 
Probably the Brethren would be all grey and thwarted ... though 
it was too true that life as she is lived had a way of being curiously 
different from life as described by novelists. 

The yard was painted in sharp layers of gold light and towering 
shadows, by the rays of the new-lit mog’s-lanthom (this was used 
especially for carrying round the chicken-house at night to see if 
there were any stray cats after the hens: hence the name). 

Viper, the great gelding, was harnessed to the trap; and Adam, 

who had been called from the cowshed to get the brute between 

tne shafts, was being swung up and down in the air as he hung on 
to the reins. 

beast, nineteen hands high, jerked his head wickedly 
and Adam’s frail body flew up into the darkness beyond the circle 

to righT* 8 ° ld Ught painted by the m °g’s-lanthom, and was lost 

MET#** J 16 Came again ’ a twisted grey m °th falling into the 
“ Viper thrust head down to snuff the reeking straw about 

Git up,’ said Amos to Flora. 

Is there a rug?* she asked, hanging fire. 

Nay, The sins burain* in yer marrow will keep yer warm.’ 


Library 
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But Flora thought otherwise, and darting into the kitchen, she 
returned with her leather coat, in the lining of which she had been 
mending a tiny tear. 

Adam whisked past her head as she put her foot on the step, 
piping in his distress like a very old peewit. His eyes were shut. 
His grey face was strained into an exalted mask of martyrdom. 

‘Do let go of the reins, Adam,* urged Flora, in some distress. 
‘He’ll hurt you in a minute.* . \ 

‘Nay ... *tes exercisin’ our Viper,’ said Adam, feebly; and then, 
as Amos struck Viper on the shanks and the brute jerked his head 
as though he had been shot, Adam was flung out of the circle of 
light into the thick darkness, and was seen no more. 

‘There ... you see!* said Flora, reproachfully. 

But muttering, ‘Ay, let ’un be for a moithering old fool,’ Amos 
struck the horse again and the gig plunged forward. 

Flora quite enjoyed the drive into Beershom. The coat kept her 
pleasantly warm and the cold wind dashing past her cheeks was 
exhilarating. She could see nothing except the muddy road directly 
under the swinging mog’s-lanthorn, and the large outlines of the 
Downs against the starless sky, but the budding hedges smelt 

fresh, and there was a feeling that spring was coming. 

Amos was silent. Indeed, none of the Starkadders had any 
general conversation; and Flora found this particularly trying at 
meal-times. Meals at the farm were eaten in silence. If anyone 
spoke at all during the indigestible twenty minutes which served 
them for dinner or supper, it was to pose some awkward question 
which, when answered, led to a blazing row; as, for example: 
‘Why has not—(whichever member of the family was absent from 
table)—come In to her food?’ or ‘Why has not-the barranfield 
been gone over a second time with the pruning snoot? On the 
whole! Flora liked it better when they were silent, though_ it did 
rather give her the feeling that she was acting in one of the less 

01 *» 

''“interesting to prenclt to the Bre “ r “; ““J 
Amos. I quite envy you. Do you prepare your sermon beforehan 

or do vou iust make it up as you go along / 

3 khtisz ir ssjss a - * 
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disconcerting and ever-lengthening pause that he was swelling with 
fury. Cautiously she glanced over the side of the trap to see if she 
could jump out should he attempt to smite her. The ground looked 
disagreeably muddy and far off; and she was relieved when Amos 
at last replied in a tolerably well-controlled voice: 

‘Doan’t *ee speak o’ the word o’ the Lord in that godless way, 
as though ’twere one o* they pagan tales in the Family Herald. 
The word is not prepared beforehand; it falls on me mind like the 
manna fell from heaven into the bellies of the starving Israelites.* 

‘Really! How interesting. Then you have no idea what you are 
going to say before you get there?* 

‘Ay ... I alius knows ’twill be summat about bumin* ... or 
the eternal torment... or sinners cornin’ to judgment. But I doan’t 
know exactly what the words will be until I gets up in me seat and 
looks round at all their sinful faces, awaitin’ all eager for to hear 
me. Then I knows what I mun say, and I says it.’ 

‘Does anyone else preach, or are you the only one?* 

‘Oanly me. Deborah Checkbottom, she tried onceways to get 
up and preach. But ’tweren’t no good. Her couldn’t.’ 

‘Wouldn’t the spirit work or something?* 

‘Nay, it worked. But I wouldn’t have it. I reckoned the Lord’s 
ways is dark and there’d been a mistake, and the spirit that was 
meant for me had fallen on Deborah. So I just struck her down 
wT the gurt old Bible, to let the devil out of her soul.’ 

And did it come out?* asked Flora, endeavouring with some 
effort to maintain the proper spirit of scientific enquiry. 

Ay, he came out. We heard no more o’ Deborah’s tryin* to 

preach. Now I preaches alone. No one else gets the word like 
Ido.* 

* * • 

Amos left Flora to get down from the trap as best she could. 

Hurry up,* he called. ‘We mun hasten and leave the devil’s 
house,’ glancing back disapprovingly at the warmly-lit windows 
of the pub, which Flora thought looked rather nice. 

Mi c ^ a P e ^ ^ ar fr° m here?’ she asked, following him down 
the High Street, where coarse yellow rays from the little shops 
shone out into the wintry dark. 

‘Nay—’tes here.’ 

They stopped in front of a building which Flora at first took to 
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be an unusually large dog-kennel. The doors were open, and 
inside could be seen the seats and walls of plain pitch-pine. Some 
of the Brethren were already seated, and others were hurrying in 
to take their places. 

‘We mun wait till the chapel is full,' whispered Amos. 

‘Why?’ 

‘ *Tes frittenin’ for them to see their preacher among them like 
any simple soul,' he whispered, standing somewhat back in the 
shadows. ‘They fear to have me among them, breathin’ wamin’s 
o* hell fire and torment. ’Tes frittenin’, in a way, when I stands up 
on the platform, bellowin’, but ’tes not so cruel frittenin’ as if I 
was to stand among them before I begins to preach, like any one 
of them, sharin’ a hymn-book, maybe, or fixin* one of them wi’ 
my eye to read her thoughts.* 

‘But I thought you wanted to frighten them?’ 

‘Ay, so I do, but in a grand, glorifyin’ kind of a way. ’ And I 
doan’t want to fritten’ ’em so much that they woan’t never come 
back to hear me preach again.’ 

Flora, observing the faces of the Brethren as they crowded into 
the dog-kennel, thought that Amos had probably under-estimated 
the strength of their nerves. Seldom had she seen so healthy and 
stolid-looking an audience. 

* * * 


The dog-kennel was nearly full. 

Somebody was playing a shocking tune on the poor little 
wheezy organ near the door. Except for this organ, Flora observed, 
peering over Amos’s shoulder, the chapel looked like an ordinary 
lecture hall, with a little round platform at the end farthest from 

the door, on which stood a chair. 

‘Is that where you preach. Cousin Amos?’ 


4 Ay. f 

‘Does Judith or either of the boys ever come down to hear you 
preach?' She was making conversation because she was conscious 
of a growing feeling of dismay at what lay before her, and did not 

wish to give way to it. 

*Nay* Thej^struts like Ahab in their pride and their eyes drips 
fatness, nor do they see the pit digged beneath their feet by the 
Lord. Ay, ’tes a terrible wicked family I’m cursed wi, and 
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hand o’ the Lord it lies heavy on Cold Comfort, pressin* the bitter 
wine out o’ our souls.* 

‘Then why don’t you sell it and buy another farm on a really 
nice piece of land, if you feel like that about it?’ 

‘Nay... there have always been Starkadders at Cold Comfort,* 
he answered, heavily. ‘ Tes old Mrs Starkadder—Ada Doom as 
was, before she married Fig Starkadder. She’s sot against our 
leavin’ the farm. She’d never see us go. *Tes a curse on us. And 
Reuben sits awaitin’ for me to go, so as he can have the farm. 
But un shall niver have un. Nay I’ll leave it to Adam first.* 

Before Flora could convey to him her lively sense of dismay at 
the prospect indicated in this threat, he moved forward saying, 
‘ Tes nearly full. We mun go in,’ and in they went. 

Flora took a seat at the end of a row near the exit; she thought 
it would be as well to sit near the door in case the double effect of 
Amos’s preaching and no ventilation became more than she could 
bear. 

Amos went to a seat almost directly in front of the little plat¬ 
form, and sat down after directing two slow and brooding glances, 
laden with promise of terrifying eloquence to come, upon the 
Brethren sitting in the same row. 

The dog-kennel was now packed to bursting, and the organ had 
begun to play something like a tune. Flora found a hymn-book 
being pressed into her hand by a female on her left. 

‘It’s number two hundred, “Whatever Shall We Do, O Lord” * 
said the female, in a loud conversational voice. 

Flora had supposed, from impressions gathered during her 
wide reading, that it was customary to speak only in whispers in 
a building devoted to the act of worship. But she w r as ready to 
learn otherwise, so she took the book with a pleasant smile and 
said, ‘Thank you so much.* 

The hymn went like this: 

Whatever shall we do, O Lord, 

When Gabriel blows o’er sea and river. 

Fen and desert, mount and ford? 

The earth may bum, but we will quiver. 

Flora approved of this hymn, because its words indicated a 

rv\ *k? a plan in the face of a disagreeable 

possi llity, which struck an answering note in her own character. 
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She sang industriously in her pleasing soprano. The singing was 
conducted by a surly excessively dirty old man with long, grey 
hair who stood on the platform and waved what Flora, after the 
first incredulous shock, decided was a kitchen poker. 

‘Who is that?’ she asked her friend. 

4 ’Tes Brother Ambleforth. He leads the quiverin’ when we 
begins to quiver.* 

‘And why does he conduct the music with a poker?’ 

‘To put us in mind o* hell fire,* was the simple answer, and Flora 
had not the heart to say that as far as she was concerned, at any 
rate, this purpose was not achieved. 

After the hymn, which was sung sitting down, everybody 
crossed their legs and arranged themselves more comfortably, 
while Amos rose from his seat with terrifying deliberation, mounted 

the little platform, and sat down. 

For some three minutes he slowly surveyed the Brethren, his 
face wearing an expression of the most profound loathing and 
contempt, mingled with a divine sorrow and pity. He did it quite 
well. Flora had never seen anything to touch it except the face of 
Sir Henry Wood when pausing to contemplate some late-comers 
into the stalls at the Queen’s Hall just as his baton was raised to 
conduct the first bar of the ‘Eroica*. Her heart warmed to Amos. 
The man was an artist. 

At last he spoke. His voice jarred the silence like a broken bell. 
‘Ye miserable, crawling worms, are ye here again, then? Have 
ye come like Nimshi, son of Rehoboam, secretly out of yer doomed 
houses to hear what’s cornin’ to ye? Have ye come, old and young, 
sick and well, matrons and virgins (if there is any virgins among 
ye which is not likely, the world bein’ in the wicked state it is), 
old men and young lads, to hear me tellin* o’ the great crimson 

lickin’ flames o* hell fire?* . . . 

A long and effective pause, and a further imitation of Sir Henry. 

The only sound (and it, with the accompanying smell was quite 

enough) was the whickering hissing of the gas flares which lit the 

hall and cast sharp shadows from their noses across the faces of 

the Brethren. 


7W° ye’ve 1 come.’ He laughed shortly and contemptuously. 
‘Dozens of ye. Hundreds of ye. Like rats to a Senary Like field- 
mice when there’s harvest home. And what good will it do ye? 
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Second pause, and more Sir Henry stuff. 

‘Nowt. Not the flicker of a whisper of a bit o’ good.* 

He paused and drew a long breath, and suddenly he leaped from 
his seat and thundered at the top of his voice: 

'Ye're all damned!' 

An expression of lively interest and satisfaction passed over the 
faces of the Brethren, and there was a general rearranging of arms 
and legs as though they wanted to sit as comfortably as possible 
while listening to the bad news. 

‘Damned,* he repeated, his voice sinking to a thrilling and 
effective whisper. ‘Oh, do ye ever stop to think what that word 
means when ye use it every day, so lightly, o* yer wicked lives? No. 
Ye doan’t. Ye never stop to think what anything means, do ye? 
Well, I’ll tell ye. It means endless horrifyin’ torment, with yer poor 
sinful bodies stretched out on hot grid-irons in the nether-most 
fiery pit of hell, and demons mockin’ ye while they waves cooling 
jellies in front of ye, and binds ye down tighter on yer dreadful 
bed. Ay, an’ the air’ll be full of the stench of burnt flesh and the 
screams of your nearest and dearest .. .* 

He took a gulp of water, which Flora thought he more than 
deserved. She was beginning to feel that she could do with a glass 
of water herself. 

Amos’s voice now took on a deceptively mild and conversational 
note. His protruding eyes ranged slowly over his audience. 

‘Ye know, doan’t ye, what it feels like when ye bum yer hand 
in takin* a cake out of the oven or wi’ a match when ye’re lightin* 
one of they godless cigarettes? Ay. It stings wi’ a fearful pain, 
doan’t it? And ye run away to clap a bit o’ butter on it to take the 
pain away. Ah, but’ (an impressive pause) ‘ there'll be no butter in 
hell! Yer whoal body will be bumin’ and stingin* wi’ that unbearable 
pain, and yer blackened tongues will be stickin’ out of yer mouth, 
and yer cracked lips will try to scream out for a drop of water] 
but no sound woan’t come because yer throat is drier nor the 

sandy desert and yer eyes will be beatin’ like great red hot balls 
against yer shrivelled eye-lids ... * 

It was at this point that Flora quietly rose and with an apology 

to the woman sitting next to her, passed rapidly across the narrow 
aisle to the door. 

Cold Comfort Farm 
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T. Thompson 

Regional dialect is a difficult thing to handle and can easily 
become tiresome, even if read aloud, but Lancashire’s T. Thompson 
is an exception to the rule. He is the author of several books of 
Lancashire tales and an inveterate contributor (here, I think, this 
over-worked phrase is justified) to the Manchester Guardian. 













THE PARTY 


In the classroom the mothers were busy cutting up meat pies, 
teacakes, bread and butter, beef and ham, and various specialities 
for the annual tea-party. Mrs Gregson had by seniority risen to 
full command of the proceedings. She let everybody know that 
she had been on the job now for more than forty years. Incipient 


mutiny she crushed with a firm hand. 

‘Wheer arta takkin’ them pies?’ she crisply asked one of the 
volunteer waiters. 

‘They’re for th’ top table,’ said the lad. ‘Th’ choir lads.* 

‘Put ’em down,* she said acidly. ‘Them lads’ll eat nought but 
pies if we’ll let ’em. Tak* ’em a plate o* bread an* butther, an* then 
we’ll work ’em on to pies through taycake. They’ll be fit for nowt 
if tha fills ’em up wi* pies.* 


‘Give th’ lads a bit of a do,’ said the superintendent. 

‘If tha thinks tha con manage th* dowin’ out better nor one as 

has been doin’ it for forty year or more tha con have a try,’ said 
Mrs Gregson. 

‘It’s a long time is forty year,’ said Mrs Pyot. ‘Dun yo* never 
think o’ givin’ th’ young uns a chance?* 

‘When th’ organ-grinder’s sayin’ summat,’ said Mrs Gregson, 
it s not for th’ monkey to chime in.* 

|Ah didn’t mean yo’ to tak’ it like that,’ said Mrs Pyot. 

Ah ve getten it at th end o* mi fingers,* said Mrs Gregson. ‘Ah 
dunnot know what’ll happen to th’ tay-party if owt happens to me.* 

If owt happens to thee,* said the superintendent, ‘choir lads’ll 
only be too glad to sing.* 

‘Ah know what tha wants,’ said Mrs Gregson. ‘Tha wants to 
bring thi dowter in, doesnta? But Ah’m not gooin’ to let th’ skoo’ 
down for th’ sake o’ thee an’ thy dowter. Ah con make a pound o’ 
butther goo twice as far as ony o’ them young uns. It might be 
thrippence a pound th’ road some on ’em plasters it on.’ 

1 hke plenty of butter on myself,’ said the curate, who was just 
wandering through. J 

^ r l^ e P° n Stared at him with contemptuous disapproval. 

v beC “ reared on dri PP in ’ ,ike som e on us tha’d know th' 

wouldn't f S i buttller ’’ she said after due deliberation, ‘an’ tha 
wouldn t stutt a s much when tha wor preichin. Nobody ever stutt 
off good beef drippin’. Beef, mind yo V 
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The waiters came in one after the other for fresh supplies. 

‘My word,’ said the vicar’s wife, ‘they are fairly going the pace. 
I love to see them having a good time.’ 

‘Ah’ve known ’em,’ said Mrs Gregson impressively; ‘Ah’ve 
known ’em bring a papper bag.* And she gazed with triumph at 
the surprised expression on the face of the vicar’s wife. 

‘To use as a serviette?’ inquired that good lady innocently. 

‘Tch! Tch! Tch!’ sniffed Mrs Gregson. ‘They’d slip a pie in as 
soon as not.’ 

‘No !* said the vicar’s wife incredulously. 

‘They would,* said Mrs Gregson with increased emphasis. ‘A 

pie an* a taycake.* 

‘A teacake?’ repeated the vicar’s wife. 

‘An* some curran* jock,* added Mrs Gregson, ‘if we didn’t 

watch ’em.’ , 

‘They must have some hungry people at home to do that, said 

the vicar’s wife. 

‘Ah’m not sayin’ they hannot,’ said Mrs Gregson, but they 
shouldn’t bring a papper bag. They should ax me.’ 

‘People do not like to beg always,’ said the vicar’s wife. 

‘They shouldn’t bring a papper bag,’ said Mrs Gregson em¬ 
phatically. ‘We only cut enoof for them as has tickets, an a 
toothri as comes in at th’ doar. If they brings a papper bag we 
han to tak’ it out o’ th’ choir lads. An’ th’ birds connot sing bout 


a bit o’ seed.’ _ , t . . . 

‘We’ve alius been short as long as Mrs Gregson s had ought to 

do wi’ it,* said the superintendent vindictively. 

‘It’s rather a pity to be short,’ said the vicar’s wife. ^ f 

‘They’n never been short yet,’ said Mrs Gregson proudly, c p 

when somebody’s browt a papper bag. Yo’ connot reckon them 

in An’ there’s them as has been sin wi’ summat bulgin under 

their top-quot when they wor gooin’ whoam after th party w 

o’er Ah’m not mentionin’ ony names, but if th chap as does tha 

wor to retire we should want a fresh superintendent 

‘It wor th’ wife’s tay-urn,’ said the superintendent. 

‘It’ll howd more nor a papper bag,’ said Mrs Gregson. 

The situation was relieved by .red-fteed shut 

■^rrX b ^"bi. T Si»in- on red 


herrinV 
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‘It’s reet,* said the red-faced man. ‘They’n supped th’ damn 
thing dry.’ 

‘Heigh!* said Mrs Gregson, ‘thee remember wheer tha art.’ 

‘There’s not another drop,’ he reiterated. 

‘Is there ony hot watter?’ asked Mrs Gregson. 

‘Plenty o* that,* said the red-faced man. 

‘Teem it in th* big urn,’ said Mrs Gregson, ‘an* squeeze th’ 
tay-bag. It’ll be thick enoof for th* choir lads.* 

‘Couldn’t we brew a fresh lot?* asked the vicar’s wife. 

‘We could,’ said Mrs Gregson, ‘but they wouldn’t know th* 
difference. We alius keep it a bit thin. It’s betther for their kidneys.* 

‘It’s a shame,’ said Mrs Pyot. ‘There’s plenty as likes strong 
tay.’ 

‘Ah know there is,* said Mrs Gregson sarcastically. ‘There’s 
some as wants it lappin’ round a stick, but they’re not gettin* it 
here. We want new hassocks out o* this tay-party.’ 

‘We’re on th* last taycake welly,’ said Mrs Pyot. 

‘By gum!’ said Mrs Gregson to the vicar’s wife. ‘Get th* vicar 
to say th’ grace afther, afore they want ony more.’ 

Lancashire Brew 
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Timothy Shy 

D. B. WYNDHAM LEWIS 


Hb is such a prolific lunatic one doesn’t know where to begin. 
Madness pours out with equal facility in the Bystander , under the 
name of D.B.W.L., and almost daily in the News Chronicle under 
the pseudonym of Timothy Shy. It is the lunacy of situation and 
even more the lunacy of language. D. B. Wyndham Lewis is a 
scholar, and an authority on French literature (his lives of 
Francois Villon and Ronsard are comparatively serious). He 
teases his Liberal and intellectual readers with such tiny gems as his 
Balkan Lyric (from the Szlo-Molczchakian of Smorko Kssykvs): 

It was, then, you? 

You! 

Gschzzslc! 


As a master of repartee, Bevan Wyndham Lewis harks back to 
an earlier age. The late James Agate recalled his summing-up of 
Mistinguette—‘a rose-red cutie, half as old as time*—and of an 
ENSA troupe, ‘they laugh, and are glad, and are terrible .. .* 
parodying the Fairy Song from The Immortal Hour. 

When it comes to material facts for a brief biography, Timothy 
Shy cannot allow others to collect them, but must needs supply 
his own, in the Penguin edition of Beyond the Headlines. 

‘Young, bronzed, fit, cleanly, ribald, fearless, masterful, frank, 
rich, yet possessing a lofty character and a warm, warm heart, 
Timothy Shy of the News Chronicle is personally perhaps, the 
most fascinating columnist in Fleet Street, which is saying some¬ 
thing; an outstanding example of Dr Julian Huxleys newes 

discovery, the Group (or Croup) Mind. 

‘Over the pen-name of ‘Disgusted’ Mr Shy s work is familiar to 

readers of the correspondence-columns of every leadmgorgan ot 

opinion in the country. As ‘Henry Bessemer he is well known to 

science and industry as the inventor of the Blast 

‘Dulcie Merrythought’ he has long edited the ‘‘Stop-MeJf-Youv 

Heard-It” Fun page of The Economist. Long one of the bes 
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dressed men about town, as the photograph shows, Mr Shy has 
from time to time been entertained in pre-war days by rich women, 
but not very much. To-day, in uniform, he is Simpson’s favourite 
model. On being nodded to by Professor Joad in the Lavatory of 
the Athenaeum (3.28 p.m., 18/7/32, Wash-basin No. 5), in mistake, 
as it turned out later, Mr Shy at once abandoned Literature, 
resigned from the P.E.N. Club Wolfcub Patrol, and took up 
thinking in a big way.’ 

It only remains to add a few characteristic examples of the 
master’s work. 


GSCHZZSLC! 


CHECK 

A serious citizen having written to The Times saying ‘gallons of 

ink could be saved by omitting the ‘Messrs’ on business envelopes, 

another serious citizen wrote next day proving by algebra that to 

save one single gallon of ink the word ‘Messrs’ would have to be 

omitted 8,987,765,463 times, or some such astronomic figure. 

Which shows that before startling Auntie with such things citizens 
should think twice. 

Reassured about this false economy, we shall stick to the old- 
world courtesies we commonly use in business correspondence, 
ending (for example) every letter to the Inland Revenue with the 
graceful old Spanish formula ‘Q.B.S.M.’—‘who kisses your hands’ 
{quebesa sus manos). This formula goes over big with the income- 
tax boys and softens them notably. It was used to good effect, also 
y a rather eminent chap we know who many years ago had 
trouble with a notorious piratical publisher in New York and 
wrote him precisely the same letter three times, ending: 

... and therefore, since you appear to be nothing more than 

?, pro P° se tak ing the Aquitania from Southampton 
he 18th April next, and calling on you on or about the 25th, 

at H a.m., with a thick rattan cane, with which I shall beat you 
till you are numb and dazed. J 

‘Yours very sincerely, 

.» •—Q.B.S.M.’ 
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This brought, after a third repetition, profuse apologies and 
reparation, which shows that the old Castilian politeness is never 
lost, even on publishers. 


PAL 

‘Why don’t more people keep geese?’ a chap asked Auntie Times 
the other day, raising a question with many social, emotional, 
aesthetic, and moral facets. 

Doggie-worshippers will reply at once that the goose, refusing 
to fawn and flatter and adore, is far from sympathique and has 
even been known to hiss the Island Race. On the other hand, the 
goose often mixes in very exclusive society. A beautiful dirty-faced 
goose-girl holding off Prince Charming as he makes his first passes 
would hardly be likely to look twice at the middle-class chap 
ambling past with Rover at his heels, her geese would undoubtedly 
make contemptuous head-in-air noises, and however cleverly 
Rover showed off, no invitation to the wedding-breakfast would 
be forthcoming. It is clear therefore that geese are worth cultivating 

socially for their own sake. 

This may be an uphill task, for geese, although they live very 
soberly on a grass diet and go about in military formation, like 
retired majors in a Garden Suburb, have an offensive habit of 
cackling derisively as you pass. However, the unlikeliest dumb 
chums often make delightful pets, as Gerard de Nerval proved 
when he walked round Paris with a lobster at the end of a blue 
ribbon. ‘It does not bark,’ he explained, ‘and it knows all the 
secrets of the deep.’ Our feeling is that a single diamond-collared 
goose seen in Claridges could make the entire Race anserophile or 
goose-conscious in one night. Moreover, they taste nicer than 

Rover ‘ Take it to Bed 


LAMENT 


‘I was never chairman of the company, so far as I know.’ 

/\fJ Dyr- 


l heard a voice complain in Fenchurch Street, 
Very bitterly it grieved, saying: 
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I 

I wish I knew if I was chairman of this company, 

It would make a lot of difference at conferences: 

Gorgeous conferences we have, simply gorgeous, 

Finest in the City, I imagine. 

I am always in the top chair but the boys will never let 
on if I’m chairman or not. 

n 

Sometimes after a jolly fine conference I say: ‘Boys that was a 
fine conference, let’s have another.* 

Then we have another, right on the spot. 

I often slip in a word as if joking, such as ‘Looks to me as if I’m 
chairman of this company,* but nobody ever takes it up. 

Often when I’m signing things or shouting into my dictaphone 
(you ought to see my dictaphone) or maybe ringing through to 
main office and firing somebody, I wish one of the boys would 
just say: ‘Look at old Fishy—he’s chairman, you know.’ 
Nobody ever does. 

m 

For Heaven’s sake why can’t they be frank with me one way or 
another? 

If they’d just say: ‘All right, old boy, you’re chairman,’ I could do 
a lot of things I’ve always wanted to do. 

Such as swinging a big merger.' 

Or correlating overhead with saturation-point, 

Or getting a whole lot of people, say twenty or thirty, on the mat 

at once and raking them with merciless eyes and saying: ‘You’re 
out!* 

I’d get a chairman’s portion on the Southern Belle, too. 

Dear Heaven, why can’t they tell me? 

NEWS 

{With all due acknowledgements.) 

£10,000 WIFE HITS LONE AIRMAN WITH MYSTERY FISH 
Amazing West End Drama Sensation. 

WEALTHY MAYFAIR MAN’S HAT FILLED WITH LINSEED AS SPORTS 

GIRL PLEADS FOR SPLENDID ISOLATION 

*Get out of Europe’—£1,500 Mother’s Cry. 

A beautiful sad-faced auburn-haired girl sat to-night in a £r* 
rage 19. Col. 1. 
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SPECTACLE 

Eleven massive Fitness Girls grouped together in pure white 
cricketing flannels, attended by pet doggies—such was the photo¬ 
graph, symbolizing the very spirit and genius of modem England, 
on which we fixed our reverent gaze yesterday. 

We seemed to hear snatches of fervent talk borne on the winds 
of May: 

\.. late cuts are jolly decent, but she hasn’t the ethical grounding.* 
\ . . got a beautiful letter from Archdeacon Hobb’s secretary, 
full of hope and encouragement.’ 

. . asked the Archbishop to write “Mizpah” on her bat, but 
it hasn’t put any more spin to her bowling.’ 

*. . . so Sheila sent the rotter a snapshot of herself in her pads, 
stroking Rover, and he never entered a night-club again.’ 
Careful, Europe. The girls are watching you, you sinful cads. 

WONDERFUL LONDON YESTERDAY 

Sergeant Dawn Vereker, loveliest young policewoman in 
London, bent wonderingly over the greying, handsome dissolute 
head of the baronet who lay before her in the Piccadilly gutter, 
ashen-pale, his eyes closed. Her violet eyes were suddenly wide 
with dismay under the lamp. 

‘Frobysher!’ 

The adorable sergeant’s cry had hardly been uttered when into 
the opening eyes of the elderly fallen man-about-town in his 
imm aculate evening garb came an answering look of recognition. 
‘Mother!* 

And soon, unh eeding the traffic which roared past them, slim, 
Titian-haired mother and erring son were locked in an embrace 
. . . together ... a moment. . . ere duty called her .. . the world 

forgot... . 

London, London, what a heartbreak old town you are. 

LOOK HERE, SIR 

Most Brutal Poster of the year, so far, seems to be one we saw 
from a bus-top yesterday: 

BISHOP PHONES CONSENT TO FLOOD BRIDB 

Consent may have been wrung from his Lordship only after 
many heartburnings, hesitations, and sonorous appeals for a 
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compromise (such as watering the bride with a garden-hose 
operated by the Chairman of the Metropolitan Water Board 
dressed in fireman’s costume), but nevertheless we deem it no 
credit to the Episcopate. 

Apart from the callousness of this old Rutlandshire custom, 
ratepayers will be apt to ask what extras, if any, the M.W.B. 
charges for the gallons of water employed—in the case of a large 
bride, naturally, a considerable quantity. Write to your M.P. 
about it. 


HAVING A WONDERFUL TIME 

‘When the new Pet’s Comer opens at the Zoo, those who wish to 
do so may be photographed with any animal excepting the 
chimpanzees’. (News Item.) 

The proud and rest-ive Chim-pan-zee 
When pho-to-graphed with you and me 
Is tor-tured by the fright-ful thought 
That pho-to-graphs are sold and bought, 

And scan-dal swift-ly spreads, and so 
His fam-il-y may get to know . . . 

Still more he dreads (yet can-not blame) 

Our urge to buy a Sil-ver Frame. 

And pass his feat-ures off as those 
Of ‘our great friend, Lord Fum-ble-nose.’ 

Mere harm-less snob-ber-y! And yet 
The Chim-pan-zee can-not forget. 

Beyond the Headlines 
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The long line of British Humorists queueing at the gates of 
Parnassus on Judgment Day will contain no more surprising 
figure than Arthur Marshall. When asked if he has anything to 
declare, he will produce a bundle of schoolgirls* stories (with the 
last Angela Brazil masterpiece prominent among them) and radio 
scripts which relate the improbable adventures of one Nurse 
Dugdale. In a high-pitched voice, full of the breeding of Roedean 
and St Ethelburga’s, he will claim to have been a modern 
language master at Oundle. Questioned about his war record, he 
might eventually admit the astounding information that he was 
Chief Security Officer for the Commandos on D Day, rose to the 


rank of Lt Colonel, and was awarded the O.B.E. 

There is, indeed, the wartime story which gives a glimpse of 
Marshall on the beaches at Dunkirk, skipping out of the way of 
Messerschmidt machine-gun fire and exclaiming ‘Naughty old 
Goering !* 

The above facts (perhaps even the story) are apparently true. 
Arthur Marshall is already a legend in his lifetime, one of the 
breed which causes foreigners to think again about the British. 
One imagines that many an old boy of the public school where he 
works has boasted, over a cup of steaming cocoa, ‘You see, I was 
in Arthur Marshall’s form.’ He is not a prolific writer, but his 
assiduous devotion to the lives and lore of schoolgirls is an 
endearing trait, occasionally made manifest in such expert criticism 

as the example which follows. 
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The girls of Britain are, thank heaven, themselves again. Last 
year the stories concerning their adventures contained far too 
many references to beauty culture: are Hilda’s plaits as glossy as 
Ada’s? Where is Prudence’s bejewelled hair-slide? Who has 
tampered with Eileen’s cold cream? This year one sees with relief 
that authoresses have no time for anything but making their 
characters scurry from one scrape to the next. The wretched girls 
whizz from the smugglers* cave to the Head-mistress’s study, 
undergo a terrific wigging, and are back at the haunted ruins in a 
twinkling. This is as it should be. No sooner has Hermione 
discovered the missing Scholarship papers in Edna’s satchel than 
she ought to be harrying the Botany mistress and behaving all 
anyhow in the boothole. 

But why are there no spies this year? We must, I feel, move with 
the times and it wouldn’t take a second to write in a gripping 
scene with Cynthia unmasking an old peasant-woman in the 
market-place and finding the plans of the School drainage system 
tucked skilfully into a vegetable marrow. She could then be 
decorated by a Very Important Person with the head-girl clapping 
her on the back and crying: ‘Bravo, youngster; I say, care to split 
a ginger-pop with me some time?’ 

Not that there is any real cause for complaint, for this year there 
has appeared the most absorbing and astonishing tale of its kind 
that I have ever read; it is called Miss Wilmer's Gang. ‘Outwardly 
prim and precise, Miss Wilmer, at forty-five was raging and 
fuming inside.’ She is also ‘compound of nervous activity and 
tremendous energy’, and she inherits two uninhabited islands in 
Patagonia. Accompanied by six girls, she sets out to farm her 
property. The girls are ‘just spoiling for action of some sort*, three 
receive proposals of marriage before you can say Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox; it is all ‘Life in three-inch capitals*. 

Miss Wilmer sleeps ‘with a trusty little automatic under her 
pillow and looks ‘very business-like in khaki tunic and breeches 

m h a m ^ ckintosh over all*. Thus equipped she strides through 
aank herbage’, twists her ankle, gets rescued from a ‘marshy bit’ 

and is subsequently ‘thatched down with a lot of dried swamp 

grass. She then sits too near the fire and her thatch goes up in 

names. She is rolled in the damp grass, abandoned while help is 
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procured, and sees approaching a Patagonian Indian with arms 
like an orang-outang. What will Miss Wilmer do? ‘This was no 
time to play the weakling ... If she was discovered ... she would 
launch herself straight at him and she would scratch and claw with 
primitive fury.* Instead, however, she ‘chokes back a rending 
scream’ and ‘casts herself away in the bushes anyhow’. Her girls 
eventually rescue her and put her on a stretcher, but she is flung 
out against a tree; she manages, however, to tell her stretcher- 
bearers: ‘You’re both made of good stuff for sure,’ to which they 
reply: ‘Don’t you fret, chief dear.’ They then ‘hoist’ her on board 
the boat (this operation is described as ‘fearful work’). Soon after. 
Miss Wilmer is throttled by a delirious Portuguese and emerges 
from his grasp gasping: ‘Bah! That was a breathless bit.’ Her 
methods of dealing with the patient are original indeed: ‘When he 
fell a little quiet she dozed; when he raved and yelled she just sat 
up and took notice’, and this process is later referred to as ‘Going 
all out nursing him*. 

Then the local aborigines have a rising, attack some neigh¬ 
bouring islanders, and Miss Wilmer and her girls hurry to their 
aid in the motor-boat. Pris drives too fast and Daphne Frost (who 
sometimes uses ‘four clean hankies’ a day for crying into) is sick. 
They have their first brush with the enemy. Miss Wilmer ‘was 
clawing and tearing* aborigines who are ‘almost unclothed save 
for a garment of skin about their middles*. Her girls ‘surged to and 
fro, hitting out wildly*. There are ‘threshing arms*. Miss Wilmer 
‘let her fist drive full in the face’ of all and sundry, and Violet 
Breame, a ‘deep contralto’, ‘prodded and punched, raining blows 
on naked flesh*. But the pace is too hot even for Violet and when 
she is carried off by an aborigine ‘there was no spring in her any¬ 
where and he must have found her a bit of a lump*. AU the girls 
are captured and Miss Wilmer, ‘swinging up her arms’, ‘shoots’ 
out of the house in pursuit. She ‘hitches her foot in something’, 
falls headlong, is carried upside down by an aborigine (‘Oh, it was 
awful’) and is described, rightly, as a ‘corker*. Finally Miss Wilmer 
receives two proposals of marriage and the girls join in ‘a couple 
of staves from Rule Britannia*. ‘One might go a long way, says 
Violet Breame, ‘before one encountered another Miss Wilmer. 


Yes indeed. 

Miss Angela Brazil’s offering for this year 
on the Cliff and concerns the adventures 


is called The School 
of ‘the three R’s*, 
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Rosamunde Barton, Ruth Davis and Rhoda Fielding. There is 
much talk of ‘folk lore, nature myths, folk-memories, and elfin 
maidens’; and even the vanishing of Miss Ward’s ‘illuminated ode’ 
is traced to the pixies. There is a ‘disgruntled senior’ called 
Myfanwy who behaves ‘in a most unsporting fashion* over tennis. 
Rosamunde, ‘just a light-hearted schoolgirl* is a ‘recorder in the 
Botany section* and frequently ‘rambles up the mountains* 
collecting ‘butterwort and bog pimpernel*, finally achieving ‘a 
most important botanical find*. There is a splendid outing of The 
Nature Study Club; ‘Miss Graham sprang to her feet in excite¬ 
ment. “An otter! An otter I*’ she cried. “Look, girls ... Oh, it’s 
dived now! You must all enter that in your nature diaries.** * 
Then Ella falls into a pool and ‘spoils the ramble*. The school 
amateur theatricals include girls representing ‘the spirit of summer, 
the four winds, the sea fairies, and a band of gnomes*. Ruth is 
chosen for ‘the south wind ... all gauze ... with trailing pieces to 
blow about*. Rosamunde is in pale-blue satin: ‘ “You look no 
end!’’ admired Ruth.* The orchestra contains ‘a further touch of 
Cambrian interest* in the shape of two harpists ‘dressed as bards*. 
Winefred Wynne is the cynosure of all eyes, singing and acting 
‘with all the Celtic fire infused by her Welsh blood*. At the prize¬ 
giving the girls are found to be ‘a healthy bonny set* and Ruth gets 
a prize entitled, A Hundred Things a Bright Girl Can Do. Rosa¬ 
munde, complete with ‘album of snaps* and her mother (who has 
a maid called Blodwen) set out on a cruise to Palestine. On board 
there is an Amusements Committee and plenty of shuffle-board 
and bucket quoits, and a fancy-dress party with Mrs Barton in a 
Japanese kimono. The streets of Palestine are found to be ‘dirty 
and malodorous’, and there is a know-all called Miss Hirst who 
translates the word ‘baksheesh* and advises them not to drink the 
water. Rosamunde comes across some ‘borage and speedwell*, 
but the Arabs aren’t romantic at close quarters’, and ‘after all the 
noisy natives it was delightful to be back on board, with British 
seamen and stewards and the Union Jack, and the Captain, and 
their own cabins and Western ways*. 

In Nancy Returns to St Bride's , Desdemona Blackett, with a 
brown mane and an art bursary, and Nancy Caird with an organ 
scholarship, arrive at St Bride’s and are put by the temporary 

^? ss Warren » int0 Raspberry room. The real 
dmistress, Miss Caldwell, who had been ‘putting a pretty stiff 
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strain’ on herself, ‘crashed at the end of last session’ with brain 
fever, and her substitute, who ‘absolutely runs amuck* if she is 
disobeyed, is much disliked. The head-girl, Laurie Sims, is very 
‘go-ahead’ and wants to keep St Bride’s abreast of the times: she 
discusses it at tea: ‘Lax is all right I agree, but the best game— 
more toast?—is footer.* Lectures on psychology are started though 
‘this is not a subject for the lower school to get hold of*. ‘ “No 
more talking, girls!” broke in Miss Warren’s voice . .. “Get out 
your rough note-books ... To-day I am going to tell you some¬ 
thing more about complexes.” * Sonia Martin takes to it like 
a duck to water: ‘She loves psychology—laps it up like any¬ 
thing*; however, ‘hygiene was different; it taught what you needed 
to know and then stopped in time*. Poor Sonia gets so carried 
away that she becomes ‘a good deal too highly strung* and grows 
worse after each lecture. Eventually she goes ‘absolutely to pieces 
... nerves, I suppose*. There is a characteristic mademoiselle who 
appears among a riot of exclamation marks. ‘ “Mais, comme vous 
Stes mdchantes!” wailed Mademoiselle, “It is not possible that 
you be permitted to so conduct yourselves! . . . Biddy Cochrane! 
Maeve O’Brien! I see you laugh! Je vous donnerai quelquechose 
pour rire! I send you all to Miss Warren!” * Emotionally the girls 
are active and one of the juniors is ‘frightfully keen’ on Nancy 
Caird and is writing her biography, while Nancy herself is ‘besotted 
with Desdemona Blackett*. The latter who has given ‘extra time 
to anatomy* wins second prize at the ‘Glasgow Galleries’ for a 
pastel portrait of Nancy; ‘Nancy, in her school uniform, sat on 
the organ-stool, one hand on the keys, and the other reaching 
back to pick up a sheet of music, her face turned over her shoulder, 
across which fell her long fair plait. Her expression was half 
laughing, half serious, and Desda had caught the blend with 

marvellous skill*. ' . . , . r . . 

The Oxford Annual for Girls contains a rich variety of stones 

including ‘L for Learner’, in which a dashing girl called Lesbia 
foils some thieves and returns Lady Arkwright’s jewels to the 
proper quarter. Lesbia has not obtained her School Certificate, 
but she had ‘that instinctive flair for doing things . . . which had 
made her such a competent leader of her gym team at school. In 
‘Just a Jig-saw Puzzle* things are never dull ‘when the stalwart 
games captain breezed into the room. “Jumping Jupiter! What 
have we here?” Glen Gordon boomed, striding across to the table. 
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“Whence this unwonted industry so late in the day? Jig-saws 
forsooth! ... two prefects? Tut!”* In ‘Freckles’ First Term’ 
Freckles has ‘two ginger plaits* and ‘seems to have plenty of pep*. 
She plays hockey, ‘goes down like a nine-pin’, dodges round the 
right-back, scores the winning hit, and is handed a medal by 
Sir Richard Trevallion. There is also an article on Dalcroze 
Eurhythmies. 

Now, which of these books are you to get for Ruby’s stocking? 
To which shall Irene glue her fascinated gaze the very moment 
Christmas breakfast is over? It matters little, and luncheon will 
be congealing on the table with Irene still staring, her eyes popping 
from her head, trying to discover just who it was who garotted 
Mademoiselle, set fire to the Chapel and tarred and feathered 
Miss Parkinson’s bust. 


New Statesman and Nation 



Ronald Searle 


‘Don’t point that beard at me,’ said Groucho Marx in one of his 
vintage films. ‘It might go off.’ 

Ronald Searle’s beard does go off. Aggressive, pointed, almost 
barbed, it is an essential part of his equipment. For Searle’s 
satirical drawings have a wickedness about them which, in our 
present nervous, undernourished state, is almost too much for us. 
The girls of that unprincipled academy for young fiends, St 
Trinians, are as callous as partisans in an ideological war. The 
thin, spindly legs of his men, and their pouchy eyes, the raucous 
females with their scrawny necks and crimson claws, are creatures 
from a world without hope of salvation, save through the Black 
Market or the Black Mass. 

The recent Trinian collection was dedicated to the man, from 
Cambridge, who published the first two hundred Searle drawings. 
But the book spared no thought for Angela Brazil, or the illusion 
Arthur Marshall has so painfully built up through the years. 
Searle, I admit, is no further away from the truth. I have daughters, 
and I know. 

There are very few magazines in England which have not 
displayed Ronald Searle drawings from time to time. An exhibition 
of his serious work in London showed that he could draw without 
his beard going off, as it were. Many of the portraits were of 
Japanese guards in a wartime prison camp. Nice chaps, compared 
with the girls of St Trinians. 







'But I only broke her leg. Miss* 
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Stevie Smith 


To thosb who followed the unusual literature of the early ’Thirties, 
it will not be necessary to recall Stevie Smith’s Novel on Yellow 
Paper . The critics found in this, and in her subsequent On the 
Frontier , strong affinities with Sterne. Well, Sterne and Stevie have 
this in common: they are both loquacious, explosive and uncom¬ 
promising, and their respective styles seem to make mock of cold 
print and the formal page. 

But Miss Smith would make no such claim. She is a diffident 

writer and a crabbed artist, of the Thurber school. Four or five 

books sum up her impact on the public. When she wrote her Novel 

on Yellow Paper she was a secretary; she is still a secretary. When 

she travelled from her native Hull, at the age of four, she settled 

into a quiet north London suburb; she is still there. ‘People often 

say I’m bone lazy,’ she once remarked. ‘It may be true, but I think 
it’s nerves really.’ 

Her pleasures, besides writing (which isn’t much of a pleasure 
to her) include being in the country, being in London, going to 
parties sitting alone in parks watching people fishing, and some¬ 
times, like the creature in Brer Rabbit , ‘just loungin’ and sufferin’ 
just loungin’ and sufferin’.* 

She is afraid of a large clean sheet of white paper, especially if it 
is drawing paper, and prefers to work on bits of envelopes and 
telephone pads. She once wrote a two-line poem which is almost 
as celebrated as Gelett Burgess’s Purple Cow: 


This English woman is so refined 
She has no bosom and no behind. 


eJlZ t be a . mis l t f ke ’ however, to think of Stevie Smith as 

of a k hum ° nst ' Her exasperation sometimes leads to poems 
ot a sombre and sentimental nature. Whatever she does is entirely 

£ lnVentlon '7 he on Yellow Paper was written while 

donew,^ 7 3 f0Ur m ° Dths ’ business tri P- Here she is, then! 
sifferi™ typewriter, just typin’ and sufferin’, just typin’ and 
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THE LION OF HULL 


That lion, my aunt, has very sad late habits. At night time she has 
habits that are a genuine bit of Old Fielding. No light late night¬ 
cap of Horlicks Is Helping Her Now, but the cold game pie she 
found in the larder. That larder, stocked by my aunt, is also a 
perpetual surprise and treasure trove to my aunt, though surely 
she , and certainly neither myself nor Mrs Green the char, put that 
game pie there yet: Why Pompey, here is a bit of old game pie in 
the larder. Will you have some for supper? This is now already 
perhaps twelve o’clock at night. Why no, Aunt. I can’t say that I 
just fancy old cold game pie. Not to say just fancy. You go ahead, 
Aunt, I said you go ahead Aunt, you’ll enjoy that old cold game 
pie. But I’ll just have a mug of hot milk and a shake of Ovaltine. 
So much feebler are we nowadays, the younger generation. 

With admiration and ever fresh wonder I watch my Aunt. She 
puts the game pie on the table, and finds in some other remoter 
treasure trove a bottle of beer. Then there are those crisp new 
crusts of bread. Already my aunt has the feeling: Oh lovely meal-o. 
Oh blessed food. 

She sits down and takes a little sauce with the game pie. She 


props up the newspaper and reads from the legal columns. There 
is great joy there for my aunt, for there on the legal page Somerset 
House in all its black delinquency has been caught napping, has 
been found against by some despairing claimant. 

Ha ha, this is a moment of great joy for my aunt, for she has 
often told me: Were any private business concern run on such 
lines they would all have been bankrupt long ago, as I told the 
Inspector. Yes, she told the Inspector. And she has told me now 
already many times. So now she is crunching her old cold game 
pie and reading the paper, and seeing Somerset House cast down 

in all its piracy and black predatory heart of pride. 

Sometimes my aunt reads out every bit of her income tax form 
aloud. With snuffling and sobbing in the throat, for the wickedness 
that is set down there, and fury in her old lion heart, and biting 
of nails, and thrashing of tail, up and down the house she goes, 
and scratching and scuffling round she goes to the cupboard lo 
down where the receipt skewer lodges. Every receipt we have is 
impaled on this mighty skewer, and there is more rustling a 
scratching, and finally the receipt conclusive is produced, and now 
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bursting with righteous triumph she sits down to write to James. 
This James is a cousin of hers, who has a high-up post in the 
wicked heart of Somerset House. This James he is very clever and 
very conscientious, and very hard working. Never mind, if he is 
sometimes seeming a little severe, for life must be all work, and 
he is also a socialist of the old good Huxley-antimacassar period, 
when it was the acme of man’s rights to work twelve hours a day, 
and go to a night school free for the remaining six, with six hours 
bye-bye on as hard a bed as could be found. And this is the life 
he has led himself. He is very severe, but also very kind, and he 
advises Somerset House if a Case Lies. He is on the legal side is 
James, and he is always good to my aunt, and takes up the cudgels 
on her behalf, so that I believe the local income tax officials are 


frightened when they see my aunt approaching, because they know 
she’s got a brainy irascible Old James up her sleeve. 

But my Aunt has difficulty in putting herself on paper. First she 
has to make a rough draft, which she reads over to me. It is very 
funny, and very indignant, and very indistinct, like someone is 
choking they are so cross. And always the word position comes in, 
because my aunt never knows how that there is only one ‘s’ in this 
exasperating word. But somehow all the same the letter gets 
written, with all its i’s dotted and its t’s crossed. And then there is 
some more fuss up, and another roaring and lashing because the 
stamp she put under the bronze statuette of Van Dyck is no longer 
there. But finally and at last the letter is posted, and then there is a 
moment when you are almost deafened it is suddenly so quiet. 

* 'Y‘* s jinking about this, and especially about my aunt and 
the old cold game pie, and the pickles and a bottle of beer, as the 
ram left the Hook. And oh how curious and disembodied one 
teels at that time in the morning, and already the dew has not yet 
gone from the fields, and Holland is looking all dewy-wet, and the 
fields have mists curling over them, and the cattle stand muffled 
up to the you-know-whatever-it-is, like Peter Graham’s Head of 
Cattle. And I often wonder if for him the hoofs of cattle were 

arnvmH tf. Sacred :.. S0 I. hat there was a,wa V s a nimbus of mist 
around them, or if perhaps they were for him impossible to draw, 

of hea r theT S ^ *** nknbuS ° f mist ’ ° r a concealin g banket 

children 1 ^, < ? d had 3 paintin S master when they were 

en at school at Malvern. That is a very long time ago. I think 
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of them at school at Malvern when the Franco-Prussian war was 
crashing over Europe, and Boule de Suif\ that is how I used to 
think of that period. But this painting master he used to have his 
pupils copy pictures, then he would come round and put in the 
difficult bits. He was very kind. His name was Ernest Cooper, but 
never did the canvas have Ernest Cooper in the corner, but only 
the name of the pupil. So when my mother copied King Charles's 
Spaniels , and Ernest did the dogs’ faces, he got only the pure 
satisfaction that he had helped those dogs round a tight comer. 
On the canvas was just my mother’s name which was Rachel Silver. 

So my aunt was set to copy Landseer. Oh it was Landseer this 
and Landseer that, and Landseer up the stairs and in the front hall, 
and in the dining room it was The Monarch of the Glen , as tasty a 
bit of venison as ever got hung. But finally my aunt was set to copy 
some sheep. There was a fold and lots of sheep inside, just an 
impression of a mass of sheep. And then there was one sheep that 
got looking out of the fold, as if it had heard something calling it a 
long way off. And it had on its face in my aunt’s canvas, that must 
have been the day Ernest Cooper got sick, it had on its face that 
expression of low cunning like you get on a company promoter’s 
face. And a little to the off-side was coming on an expression of 
shifty fear, as if what it had heard a long way off was the hue and 
cry of the shareholders that weren’t going to stand for any more 
of it. No Sir. 

It was clever the way my aunt had got all this on to one sheep s 
face, but it was there so plain that my grandfather put his foot 

down. * „ 

Novel on Yellow Paper 
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Jeffrey Dell 

Mr Dell is one of those influential but largely unknown species 
of people, a film producer. No doubt he has to live in an entirely 
private world, but the following extract from Nobody Ordered 
Wolves , his bright and scathing satire on the cinema industry, is a 
choice piece of observation, which anyone who travelled Pullman 
before the war will recognize as minutely accurate. 









THE SOUTHERN BELLE 


Any afternoon, at precisely five-and-twenty minutes past five, a 
long, clean, thoroughbred-looking train may be seen gliding 
majestically from Brighton station. Brighton residents travelling 
regularly to London habitually refer to it as the Palestine Express , 
in order to show their contempt for their fellow-passengers; while, 
oddly enough, Londoners using the train also call it the Palestine 
Express for exactly the same reason. But by officials of the Southern 
Railway it is affectionately termed the Southern Belle , and it is 
their pride and joy. 

Its departure is a triumph of discretion. One moment, it is in a 
dignified state of rest; the next, in the silkiest of motion. No 
warning jolt disturbs the passengers. No strident whistling assaults 
their ears. Scarcely a tinkle escapes the dainty tea-services on the 
little tables before them. They are only conscious that the journey 
has begun when they see the platform sliding gently past the 
window. Then they check the time of departure as advertised in 
the time-tables with that shown by their watches. After which they 
check their watches with the clocks provided in each compartment 
for that purpose. Every passenger then sets to work in a business¬ 
like fashion on the pile of daily papers, weekly reviews and 
illustrated magazines with which he has furnished himself. For, 
unless he makes a quick start, he will have difficulty in perusing 
all of them in the sixty minutes available, even with the aid of the 
pink-shaded reading-lamp which is supplied to obviate the loss of 

valuable seconds while passing through tunnels. 

Thus, almost as soon as the train is in motion, the passenger’s 
attention is diverted from the window. He has paid substantial 
sums for his first-class ticket, his reserved arm-chair and hassock, 
his pile of periodicals, and his tea and buttered toast, from all of 
which he very naturally intends to have his money’s worth. 
Besides, if he has made the journey many times—as all the 
passengers in the Southern Belle always seem to have done—he 
knows that there is nothing to be seen en route except interminable 
woods full of bluebells, fields carpeted with buttercups or banks 
patterned with primroses, violets and willow-herb, according o 

th When! therefore, a sudden diversion occurred at the barrier one 
August afternoon, just as the train was leaving Brighton, even 
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those passengers in a position to observe it were fortunately spared 
the distress of witnessing conduct so unbefitting the holder of a 
ticket for the Southern Belle. 

The daily miracle had just been performed. A hundred cups of 
tea steamed on the little tables; a hundred periodicals had just 
been opened; a hundred mouths were filled with succulent buttered 
toast, as, with sighs of satisfaction from the engine-driver, the 
guard, the station-master, a number of porters and such of the 
Company’s shareholders as happened to be present, the Southern 
Belle was observed to be under way. 

Senior officials, watch in hand, duly assured each other that 
‘she was dead on time* and a ticket-collector was closing a gate at 
the end of the platform, when a young man, breathless and 
dishevelled, without a single periodical or even a rolled umbrella, 
rushed to the barrier and endeavoured to pass. 

‘Too late,’ muttered the ticket-collector in the sad, official voice 
of his kind. 

‘Rot!* the young man replied, and, pushing him aside, started 
to run down the platform. 

‘Hey! Stop!’ shouted the ticket-collector who had not shown so 
much animation since the Christmas holidays of 1932, when some¬ 
one arriving by day-excursion from Shoreham had tendered a 

ticket from Basle to Zurich dated the ninth of October, nineteen- 
fifteen. 


A great many people now began to shout and several to run. 
Someone blew a whistle. A senior Inspector in a frock-coat and a 
member of the railway police in a bowler-hat converged on the 
runner from opposite sides, but were neatly handed off to the 
delight of two youths in plus-fours, who not only put up an 
encouraging cheer, but managed very adroitly to trip an exception¬ 
ally husky porter in the act of tackling the fugitive. 

It was all most unseemly; but the Southern Belle , without loss of 
dignity, gathered speed and by the time the first three cars had left 

the platform the young man was still some fifteen yards from the 
end of the train. 

It was, moreover, a very warm afternoon and one by one the 
pursiiers abandoned the chase. They stood mopping their fore- 

neads watching the uneven contest in the comfortable assurance 
that it was heavily weighted in their favour 

‘If he tries to board her at that speed,’ remarked the ticket- 
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collector, with relish, ‘he’s a ruddy good chance of breaking his 
ruddy neck.’ 

‘Serve him ruddy well right!’ said the porter who had been 
tripped. 

With about thirty yards of platform remaining before him, the 
young man redoubled his efforts and, with jaws set and knees 
rising in Olympic style, pounded determinedly after the train. An 
attendant, leaning negligently in the open doorway of the last car, 
regarded him with apathy. 

A short distance ahead stood a pile of long, flat boxes labelled 
‘Tomatoes—Worthing Grown’. Tomatoes may not, of course, 
travel by the Southern Belle and, such is the march of progress, 
having arrived from Worthing by slow train earlier in the day, 
they were now waiting for another slow train to take them to 
Covent Garden; whence, after being sold a few times to ascertain 
their proper price, they would return by yet another slow train 
and thus be available to the public of Worthing less than four days 
after being picked. Jammed under one of those boxes was the end 
of a piece of cord. At the other end stood a Sealyham terrier with 
a label attached to his collar. His tail acknowledged the runner’s 
approach with enthusiasm. He had had an extraordinarily dull 
morning and all this looked like being enormous fun. 

A number of things now happened with great rapidity. The 
young man came abreast of the boxes and the end of the train at 
the same time and, as he leapt for the footboard, the Sealyham 
leapt for him. His hand seized the brass rail; the apathetic attendant 
came suddenly to life and grasped his coat; while the Sealyham 
seized the leg of his trousers, bringing him to his knees, half in 
half out of the car. There followed a brief moment of delicious 
uncertainty for the ticket-collector and the husky porter. Climbing 
on to a truck, they were able to see the Sealyham describe a 
graceful arc to land somewhere behind the tomato-boxes. The 
legs of the young man were dragged off the platform andeventually 
disappeared inside the car just before the train itself vanished 

round the bend. _ 

Realizing reluctantly that the show was over the onlookers 

began to drift away, the ticket-collector remarking stubbornly: 

‘Might just as easy ’ave broke ’is ruddy neck.* Within two 
minutes the only living creature left on th e piatform was the 
Sealyham, who got up, shook himself, toyed with the idea o 
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giving chase to the train, decided it was too hot, and, climbing 
on the top of the boxes, settled down to the really quite enter¬ 
taining task of licking the paste off the labels. 

‘Near thing, sir,* the attendant was saying in the corridor of the 
Pullman car. He made ineffectual brushing motions with his hand. 
The young man mournfully inspected the rent in the right leg of 
his trousers. 

‘Have you got a pin or something?* he asked. 

‘Yes, sir. Certainly, sir. Allow me, sir.* Two large safety-pins 
were surprisingly produced from behind the lapel of his white 
linen coat. 

‘You’ll be taking tea. Sir,’ he remarked, leading the way into 
the car. It was a statement rather than a question. The tone 
implied the words ‘of course*. 

‘No, thanks,’ said the young man, sinking into an arm-chair. 
‘But I could do with an iced lager.* 

Now this, it should be understood, was a definite breach of the 

rules. On leaving Brighton station, the passenger commences, as 

a matter of course, with tea; the first round of lagers and whisky- 

and-sodas being invariably placed on the tables as the train passes 

the grand-stand at Gatwick and the second as it leaves Redhill. 

There is, it is true, a slight elasticity as to the third. The limits 

usually observed are Streatham Common on the one hand and 

Clapham Junction on the other. When, accordingly, this strange 

young man not only refused tea but drank his lager and ordered 

another before the train was even decently clear of the South 

Downs, every passenger within hearing lowered his periodical and 

stared indignantly. But when it was seen that the author of the 

outrage was torn and dishevelled, and was apparently travelling 

without hat or literature, the periodicals rose again to a chorus of 

little sniffs and coughs with only a slight actual loss of reading 
time. ° 

Nobody Ordered Wolves 
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Caryl Brahms & S. J. Simon 

A MEETING of this ‘blest pair of satirists’—in Lionel Hale’s phrase 
—was always an event. Such chattering and chiding: such straining 
after the gnat of wit, such noisy swallowing of the camel of 
historical fact! It is no wonder that Brahms and Simon dedicated 
their first book to each other. 

B. and S., as one sometimes felt like calling them (the analogy 
of the effervescent drink is pretty apt), were collaborating for 
twenty years. As collaborators against the Muse of History, they 
followed the Sellar-Yeatman method. Their treason was to recall 
what is memorable, and to mix it with what is irrelevant and 
absurd. How else could Harpo Marx appear, in lieu of Karl, at a 
Victorian Ball in Don't , Mr Disraeli ? In the Introduction to this 
book, the authors explained: ‘the proper execution of the novel 
required a great deal of research. Brahms left it to Simon. Simon 
left it to Brahms. Eventually they read aloud to each other’. 

As far as the student of B. and S. can gather, the research was 
mainly the pigeon of Brahms. Though she confesses, flaunting an 
Edwardian hat which is at last in fashion, that the Edwardian era 
of Trottie True is her favourite, she can amass equally recondite 
information about the Elizabethans and Hanoverians. As far as 
Simon was concerned, he apparently owned the typewriter which 
eventually clattered out the novels. A page of Brahms and Simon 
typescript looks about as baffling as a slab of the Codex Sinaiticus. 
Heaven help the printer on a job like this! And yet, the twenty- 
year collaboration, starting, strangely enough, in a students* hostel 
between two would-be free-lance journalists, has enjoyed a roaring 
success. The secret? Entertainment, the jettisoning of any joke 
which failed to amuse them both, and a brave sense of the ridicu¬ 
lous. Moreover, there has also been a sense of detachment. Brahms 
is a critic of the Ballet, Simon was a celebrated exponent of Bridge, 
gracing many an International Bridge Match. Like Hamlet, he 
was only mad north-north-west... His last triumph was to be a 
member of the British team which swept the board at Copenhagen 

in 1948. 
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SHAKSPURE 


Inside the Theatre all was tumult. The stage was alive with actors, 
all talking, all waving their arms, and all of them looking appeal¬ 
ingly at a large man sitting at a table in the shadow. From a 
distance the boy players apprenticed to the company gazed at the 
quarrel in awe. To think that this was art! 

The large man got up and strode to the centre of the stage. 

‘Enough of this,* he thundered. ‘Back to the book, gentlemen.* 

It would be an exaggeration to say that the effect was instan¬ 
taneous. But bit by bit the group dispersed. The boy players 
stopped mouthing and aping and stilting up and down, and took 
up their positions on the scene. Two men rose from a box they 
had been sitting on and dragged it to the centre of the stage. It was 
marked: 

A Street in Verona 

An actor, wearing the voluminous pillows of a nurse, puffed 
out his cheeks and practised a rheumatic hobble. The prompter, 
who had been helping an understudy with his words, turned back 
the pages of his script. 

‘Enter Benvolio,* he announced portentously. 

Nothing happened. 

The large man waved his arms. ‘Benvolio,* he thundered, ‘where 
the devil are you!* 

From behind the group of boy-players emerged an elegant 
figure, wearing a cloak Sir Walter Raleigh might have envied. The 
large man scowled at it. 

‘Master Melody,* he said, ‘will it please you to stop sulking and 
speak your lines.’ 

The aesthetic young man’s nostrils quivered. He took a deep 
breath. 

‘But, Master Burbage,’ he said, ‘I put it to you, as an artist, 
wouldn’t you sulk if you had to speak these lines? Listen.’ 

He strode down stage. He drew himself up. He declaimed: 

The soughing yew doth darkle in the mound 
When the cold moon , Mercutio t owls her face 
And mongrels mumble . . . 

Burbage shuddered 

A hot argument broke our among the boy-playera. Some 
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thought the lines were good. Others didn’t. Richard Burbage 
silenced them by knocking their heads together. But he could not 
silence the aesthetic young man. 

‘See,’ said Master Melody triumphantly. ‘Now is it fair to my 
public to ask me to speak a line like that?’ 

‘Not ask,’ said Burbage shortly. ‘Require.’ 

‘Mumbling mongrels,’ said Master Melody with disdain. ‘I 
demand that the line be altered.* 

The company nudged one another. 

‘Not demand,’ said Burbage. ‘Ask.’ 

The company tittered. 

‘At the Blackfriars,’ said Master Melody, ‘we always kept a 
hack at hand to alter any lines the actors could not speak.* 

‘Indeed,* said Richard Burbage coldly. He looked round the 
company. 

‘Is Will Shakespeare in the house?’ he asked. 

In a cold dark little room over against the back of the Theatre, 
Sir Francis Bacon was talking eloquently. Opposite him a melan¬ 
choly figure sat tracing its signature on a pad. 

Shakesper 

Shakspere 

Shekspar 

He always practised tracing his signature when he was bored. 
He was always hoping that one of these days he would come to a 
firm decision upon which of them he liked the best. He looked at 
them. He considered. He shook his head. 

‘Master Will,’ said Bacon abruptly, ‘I don’t believe you’re 
listening.* 

Caught out, Shakespeare laid aside his pad. ‘I heard every word,’ 
he declared. ‘You were saying something about a bed.’ 

‘It is almost mine,’ boasted Bacon. ‘The next time the Queen 
goes on a Progress I am to have the first bed she sleeps on. The 
Master of the Revels has promised it faithfully this time. 

Shakespeare smiled. 

‘It was not his fault,’ protested Bacon, ‘that I did not get the 
bed on the Progress to Warwick. Sir Philip Sidney,* he explained, 
‘turned a graceful compliment at a vital moment and the rash 

Queen gave it him for nothing.* 
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‘And the Progress to Cheltenham?* asked Shakespeare. ‘What 
went wrong there?’ 

Bacon blushed. ‘The arrangements,’ he admitted. ‘It was 
delivered to some place in Stratford. It was the second-best bed, 
too.* He sighed. 

Shakespeare looked elaborately out of the window. 

‘There seems to be quite a mode for Gloriana’s bedsteads,* he 
observed. 

‘Enormous,* said Bacon. ‘Every noble in the land covets one to 
leave to his children. Prices are soaring daily.* 

‘Quite an investment,’ said Shakespeare. 

Bacon looked at him. ‘And now to business,* he said coldly. 
‘I am here, Master Will, upon a delicate errand. Gloriana wants 
to see a play.’ 

Shakespeare leapt to his feet. He knocked over his chair, He 
beamed. He shook Bacon by the hand. 

‘Which one?’ 

‘Er,* said Bacon. 

‘I know,’ flashed Shakespeare. ‘It is Romeo and Juliet. We win 
play her the balcony scene as it has never yet been seen.* 

‘No,* said Bacon. 

'The Dream; said Shakespeare. ‘With real nightingales,* he 
added ambitiously. 

Bacon shook his head. 

‘The Shrew? Much Ado? Two Gentlemen?’ 

Bacon waved them away. 

Shakespeare pondered. An awful thought struck him. 

‘Don’t tell me,* he pleaded, ‘that she’s asked for Timon of 
Athens?' J 


No, no,’ said Bacon soothingly. ‘She did not ask for that. As 
a matter of fact she did not ask for any of your plays. She did not 
even, he added, enjoying his moment, ‘specify the author.’ 

^Oh,’ said Shakespeare, dimmed. 

‘So,’ observed Bacon with irritating charm, ‘I thought I might 
mcklc it your way,’ He made a descriptive gesture. 

The curtains parted. A little old man came diffidently into the 
room. He had the rather lost air of a clown out of his part. Seeing 

advanced 6 Checked> WOn ^ victor y with a visible effort, and 
Master Will,’ he asked, ‘are you busy?* 
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‘He is,’ said Bacon coldly. 

But Shakespeare smiled. ‘What is it, Obadiah?* 

The little man studied his toe. ‘Just a thing I have been thinking 
about,* he said. 

Bacon stirred restlessly. 

‘I could be very funny in it,* said the little man wistfully. 

‘Aha,’ said Shakespeare. He leant back. ‘Proceed,’ he invited. 
The little man broke into a babble. A mosaic of words, gestures, 
and mimicry filled the room. Soon the little man was acting all 
over it. Bacon looked at him in some disgust. It didn’t even make 
sense. But Shakespeare was listening with that intentness that a 
wise playwright will never grudge his clown. From time to time 
he nodded. He did not need adjectives and verbs to translate the 
thoughts in a player’s mind. He did not need rhetoric and couplets 
to tell him that his clown was offering him not only an interpreta¬ 
tion but a creation. He had not yet made friends with this creation, 
but already he was making room in his mind to receive it. Yet like 
every author faced with the prospect of more work, his first 
comment was an objection. 

‘A grave-digger,* he said. ‘How can I be funny about a grave¬ 
digger ?’ 

‘I will show you,* said Obadiah Croke eagerly. He mouthed a 
bit more. ‘Master Will,’ he pleaded, ‘only give me a graveyard and 
together we will work out the business to crack the sides of the 

groundlings.* . 

‘A graveyard,’ said Shakespeare reflectively. He stroked his 

beard. , . 

‘A graveyard,* said Bacon, hoping to cut the argument short, 

‘is not comical.’ . . ... 

But Shakespeare rounded on him. The opposition had provided 

just the stimulation he needed. , „ , 

‘But it is hugely funny,* he said. ‘A graveyard. Think of it. He 

roared with laughter. . 

Obadiah Croke thought of it. He roared with laughter. 

Bacon thought of it (‘Men feare Death as Children feare to goe 
in the darke’). He looked at the boisterous children before him. 

He marvelled. . . u . 

‘A graveyard,* repeated Shakespeare, wiping his eyes. 

‘With a grave-digger,’ said Obadiah with relish. . 

Two grave-diggers,’ said Shakespeare, overcome at the thought. 
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They looked at the marvelling Bacon. They roared again. 
Obadiah sobered first. 

‘That’s a fine idea, Master Will,’ he said. ‘I could use a second 
grave-digger for a feed. A smaller part, of course.* 

‘Of course,* said Shakespeare. He pulled up a chair. ‘Sit down, 
my good Obadiah,’ he invited, ‘I’ll tell you how I see it.’ 

Obadiah sat down. Soon they were immersed in props and 
business. 

Behind them Bacon paced restlessly up and down. 

‘But,* said Shakespeare some twenty minutes later, ‘how do I 
get him off?* 

Player and author looked at one another in dismay. 

Bacon seized his opportunity. He took Obadiah Croke firmly 
by the shoulders and trundled him out of the room. 

‘Like this,* he said. 

He came back. He sat down. He crossed his legs. 

But Shakespeare had jumped to his feet and run to the doorway. 
‘Obadiah,* he shouted. ‘I’ve got it! We won’t take you off at all. 
We’ll let you meet the hero. With a skeleton,’ he promised. 

A confused babble came down the passage. 

Rubbing his hands, Shakespeare returned to his desk. 

‘He likes it,* he told Bacon happily. 

Bacon spread his hands to heaven. These players! 

‘And now,* said Shakespeare cosily, ‘what is it we were talking 
about, my friend?* 

• * * 

Back at the Theatre Shakespeare and Bacon were talking figures. 
‘A shipwreck,* said Shakespeare, tapping the list in front of 
him. ‘An impersonation, three songs for a baritone, a sorting out, 
and a happy ending. That,* he decided, ‘will be forty pounds.* 
‘Too much,* said Bacon promptly. 

‘Too much!’ said Shakespeare. ‘Forty pounds too much for a 
new play by Will Shakespeare!* 

, Bacon remained unmoved. ‘Beaumont and Fletcher,* he said, 

would do it for a ten-pound note. What is more,’ he pointed out, 
there are two of them.’ 

‘Beaumont and Fletcher!’ said Shakespeare. He picked up his 

quill. Shakespaw , he scribbled viciously. Clearly he was about to 
fly into a passion. 



SHAKSPURB 


‘Master Will,’ said Bacon hastily. ‘I was speaking only in terms 
of money. I was not, of course, in any way comparing their work 
with yours.* 

‘Ten pounds,’ said Shakespeare, only partly mollified. ‘It is an 
affront! Why my Lord of Southampton pays me more than that 
for a sonnet.’ 

‘No doubt,’ Bacon agreed. ‘But all the same, forty pounds is too 
costly for Gloriana.’ 

Shakespeare got up. 

‘Master Bacon,’ he said, ‘you are reasoning like a child. For ten 
pounds Beaumont and Fletcher will give you any one of a dozen 
plays—each indistinguishable from the other. They have only to 
open a drawer—any drawer—and pick the first. But for my forty 
pounds I will give you,* he smiled, ‘Illyria.* 

Bacon nodded. ‘But all the same,* he said, ‘forty pounds.’ 

‘What is more,’ said Shakespeare generously, ‘I will throw you 
in, without extra charge, a comic lord. I have a perfect name for 
him.’ He beamed. ‘Sir Toby Belch.’ 

‘Good God,’ said Bacon. 

‘Mind you,’ said Shakespeare, ‘I was reserving him for my 
Merry Wives, but for Gloriana, I will transfer him to Illyria and 
make do with Falstaff.’ 

‘You killed him off last week,’ said Bacon. ‘Hal Five,’ he 


reminded him. 

‘So I did,’ said Shakespeare, crestfallen. ‘I remember—a’ babbled 
of green fields. But no matter,’ he brightened, ‘he shall come to 
life again.’ He sat down. ‘I think I see exactly how I am to do it.’ 
He picked up his quill. He was immersed. 

Bacon took away the quill. 

‘Master Will,’ he said. ‘Back to your muttons, I beg. Let me 
remind you that I have not come here this day to act as audience 
to your grave-diggers, nor to aid you in resurrecting slain characters 
for Master Burbage, nor to stand mute while your genius uses up 
your paper and my time.* 

‘Mm,’ said Shakespeare. He sighted another quill, pounced on 
it. and went on scribbling. 

‘But,’ said Bacon, removing this quill also, ‘I am here because 
the Queen has charged me with finding a diversion for my Lord 

‘Essex!* said Shakespeare with strong disapproval. Why did 
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you not tell me this earlier, my lord? Now,’ he said firmly, ‘the 
price is fifty.* 

The curtains parted. Prometheus Melody inserted his head 
carefully between the folds. 

‘Your servant, sir,* he said, ‘and can you direct me to the hack’s 
room?* 

‘You have arrived,’ said Shakespeare shortly. 

‘Indeed,’ said Master Melody. He advanced into the room. He 
dusted a chair. He sat down cautiously. 

‘And which of you two gentlemen,’ he asked, ‘is the author?* 

Shakespeare looked at Bacon, but Bacon was looking at the 
aesthetic Master Melody. Shakespeare smiled. 

‘I am the author,’ he said. ‘What is amiss?’ 

‘This,* said Master Melody. He got up, pulled out the part he 
had refused to read at rehearsal, folded it to the offending lines, 
and thrust it into the playwright’s hands. 

‘Young man,* he said, ‘read me these lines, if you can.’ 

Shakespeare drew himself up. 

‘if i can!’ 

A lesser man would have given ground. But not Prometheus 
Melody, the Essex of Blackfriars. He was not going to be cowed by a 
mere hack who did not even bother to wear a ruff in his workroom. 

‘If you can,* he challenged. 

Shakespeare looked at him. He glanced at the lines. He de¬ 
claimed them. 


This mumbling mongrel,’ jeered Master Melody. 

Who, he appealed to Bacon, ‘has ever heard a mongrel 
mumbling?* 

‘Who indeed?’ agreed Bacon courteously. 

Shakespeare looked at them. His anger vanished. He smiled. 

‘Leave these lines with me,’ he said. ‘We will see what the hack 
can do with them.’ 

He read them over to himself. He tasted the adjectives. Clearly 
they could be used in that shining play these people would never 
give him time to write, Love's Labour's Won. 

T think,’ he said, ‘we might cut them out of Romeo altogether.’ 

But Bacon and Melody had forgotten all about him. They were 
strolling out together and conversing amiably. 

By the way, Master Melody,’ Bacon was saying, ‘what are you 
domg after the play on Friday?’ 


v 
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Shakespeare smiled again. He sat down. He spread a fresh sheet 
of parchment. He reached for his quill. He wrote: 

LOVE’S LABOUR’S WON 
A Play in Five Acts by William Shakespere. 

He crossed out Shakespere and wrote Shakspure . 

The curtains parted. Richard Burbage came in. 

‘Will,’ he asked, ‘are you busy?* 

Shakespeare sighed and pushed his precious foolscap into a 
drawer. 

‘No,’ he said, resigned. ‘Not at all. Only a new part for Master 
Melody, a new scene for Obadiah, and a new play for Gloriana 
and my Lord of Essex.’ 

Burbage brushed these trifles aside. 

‘I’ve been thinking,’ he said. ‘I’d like to play a Dane—young, 
intellectual—I see him pale, vacillating, but above everything sad 
and prone to soliloquy.* 

‘I know,* said Shakespeare. ‘Introspective.’ 

The curtains parted. Bacon had come back. He pulled out a 
sheaf of papers from his pocket and laid them on the desk. 

‘By the way, Will,’ he said. ‘I almost forgot. When you’ve got a 
moment to spare, you might polish up this essay ...’ 

No Bed for Bacon 


/ 
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Diana Morgan 

One of the nostalgic echoes which reach us from the days of the 
late Thirties is a lyric from the Gate Revue. For years it had 
become lost, in a world where the bogus ‘crazy’ show had replaced 
the truly witty piece. Then, suddenly, it reappeared, along with 
Diana Morgan’s other occasional lyrics, in a book called My Sex , 
Right or Wrong. Kensington has no doubt passed through many 
phases since Les Gairls first appeared on the stage, but it is still 
Kensington, and this lyric has its place in the humour of the 
suburbs. 



KENSINGTON GIRLS 


Pont Street on a summer morning in the ’ thirties . 
Three nice girls come forward and sing : 

We’re Kensington Girls from Kensington Gore 
Honest and decent and clean to the core. 

Hoping to marry as soon as we can 

Just for saving the race and for saving a man! 

Cora: My name is Cora, my father’s a Captain 

My mother’s first cousin’s a Lord, 

I’ve just been presented, I thought it was heaven 
But I had to pretend I was bored. 

I worship my dog and tho’ usually mild 
Cruelty to animals just drives me wild, 

It’s so much more sporting to be cruel to a child, 
All: Girls of Kensington Gore. 

Nora: My name is Nora, my father’s a Major 
I’ve got a young man in a ship; 

He’s rolling with money with two lovely cars 
So I hope he won’t give me the slip. 

I go to Miss Fogerty’s school every day. 

They teach me to act in a nice refined way, 

I couldn’t face Rep. but the West End’s O.K., 
All: Girls of Kensington Gore! 

Belinda: My name’s Belinda, my father’s a General 
Though he never went to the front, 

I’m socially better than these other two 
For you see in the winter I hunt. 

I love cocktail parties and things of that sort, 

I’m afraid I’m about rather more than I ought. 
But I still tell young men I just live for my sport. 

All: Girls of Kensington Gore: 

O, ye of lesser breed 
Listen to our creed! 
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There is one place in which to live and that is Kensington 

(Including parts of Chelsea and at Brompton Square). 

There is one uniform to wear 

A good fur coat 

A string of pearls 

And a black dress 

For English Girls. 

There is one shop and that is Harrods where 
We’ve lots of time to stand and stare. 

There are no plays but those that run a hundred nights 
And have lots of names in lights. 

There are no men 

Excepting those in the Buffs, the Blues and the H.A.C. 
Those are the ones for me. 

(He He He He He He!) 

We are the backbone of the country, 

The really nice girls 

Of quite good family 

Who get married about twenty-four, 

Who go to India, 

South Africa, 

And Burma, 

That’s what God made us for! 

We’re Kensington Girls from Kensington Gore 
Not very rich and not very poor! 

Hoping to marry as soon as we can 

For the sake of the race—and the sake of a man! 

Sung by Gabrielle Brune, Roberta Huby, and Joan Swinstead in 

The Gate Revue , 1938 
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Nicolas Bentley 

It is well over a decade since the announcement ‘Nicolas Bentley 
drew the pictures* appeared on the title pages of some of the best 
books of humorous authors. But this neat and devastating artist 
has not been content to remain a collaborator; one of his first 
books was an autobiography, produced without a single line of 
text. And of late Bentley has been appearing more frequently as a 
writer. 

His father, Edmund Clerihew Bentley, invented that curious, 
but by now officially recognized, verse-form, the Clerihew, a 
haunting, lopsided quatrain whose meter is as undisciplined as 
that of the Psalms. Bentley senior also wrote Trent's Last Case ; a 
detective story on the Conan Doyle level of fame, Bentley junior 
is by no means the sort of humorist who slaps you on the back 
when he meets you and regales you with funny stories. He is a 
quiet, rather grave person, who looks as though he dealt in anti¬ 
quarian books. As far as drawings are concerned, he is a stickler 
for exact balance, and a single drawing frequently takes him a 
whole day to produce. If he chose to draw and condense his life 
story into a verse-biography like the Clerihew, he would find it 
difficult to include everything, for he has been not only a writer 
and illustrator, but an actor as well, and for good measure, he has 
even appeared in a circus. 
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THE MYSTERY 
OF NAPOLEON’S HAT 



Many reasons have been put forward to account for Napoleon’s 
fame, apart from those put forward by Napoleon himself. 
Historians, politicians, novelists and film directors seem never 
tired of airing their theories about the small corporal. 

But I know of not a single theory, from Macaulay’s to that of 
de Mille (or wasn’t Napoleon in ‘The Sign of the Cross’?) which 
takes into account the importance of the Emperor’s hat. 

Imagine, for instance, how different things might have been at 

Jena or Marengo with Napoleon in a white topper, such as was 

fashionable at the time, the crown being rather larger at the top 

than at the base. Imagine the effect, especially on Josephine, of a 

small sugar loaf hat surmounting that stumpy imperial figure. 

Imagine the Emperor at Austerlitz, with the plumed casque of a 

French dragoon coming well down over his ears. Imagine a flat 

tricorne precariously balanced on that rounded pate, so that a 

sharp turn of the head must have left the hat facing towards the 
front. 

The fate of nations cannot be sealed by a man whose hat causes 

the bystanders to grin, and Napoleon knew this. Whereas Fox, for 

example, did not realize it. Though his vast beaver effectively hid 

most of the Opposition from view, it still left the Government’s 

supporters something to laugh at. In a topper of more modest 

proportions, who knows to what heights Fox might not have 
risen? 

Napoleon’s genius showed itself in an astonishing variety of 

ways. It was apparent not only in war and in diplomacy, but in 

the arts of good government, in his judgment of men, and still 

more in his judgment of moments. Above all, it was shown in his 
choice of a hat. 

Many famous men have been distinguished by slight idiosyn- 
cracies of appearance. Some like Alma-Tadema, for instance, 
whose appearance was in itself unique, have been distinguished 
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for little else. Both Solomon and Louis Quatorze were known for 
the glory of their apparel; Charlemagne was renowned for the 
length of his beard. (It was said he could kneel on it, though it is 
not recorded why this was necessary.) The Black Prince was fam^d 
for his funereal armour; Disraeli for his waistcoats; Gladstone 
not only for his collars but also for his bags; no one knew 
quite what it was that Clemenceau wore for a hat, but it will 
live in the annals of history; Lloyd George had his hair bobbed; 
Cromwell had warts; and Keir Hardie wore a tweed cap. But a 
tweed cap, even though a contemporary photograph shows it to 
have had a retractable under-carriage which fastened on top with 
a piece of string, is not, for sheer italage , in the same class as 

Napoleon’s hat. # . ,. 

The principle on which this singular headpiece was designed is 

said to be a mystery even to the most redoubtable and experienced 
hatters. It is not known, for instance, whether, as some surmise, 
the back could be let down to facilitate the heaving of coal, or 
whether the front could be folded up to form the thing into a 
watering can. Its possibilities as a muffin dish, a font or an umbrella- 
stand have also been canvassed from time to time by interested 

parties. 
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Indeed, the infinite possibilities of such a hat could hardly fail 
to stir a practical imagination. 

In the museum at Boulogne, there used to be a hat that was 
treasured as a genuine Napoleonic relic. I saw it once and was 
immediately impressed not only by its shape but by its size. It was 
enormous, and looking at it, I was reminded of Chesterton’s lines 
to an intimate friend: 

We wore one hat , smoked one cigar , 

One standing at each end. 

Certainly there was room for at least two under this saucepan¬ 
like covering. Yet there is no record, so far as I know, that the 
Emperor ever suffered, except perhaps in a metaphorical sense, 
from a swelled head. I am therefore puzzled to know what went 
on inside that part of the hat that was not filled by cranium. Was 
it stuffed with dispatches from the battlefield? Or with old news¬ 
papers? Did it contain a secret drawer for Josephine’s letters? Or 
was there a packet of sandwiches there and a flask of cognac for 
sudden emergencies? 

That there must have been more in it than met the eye seems 
certain. How else could the little chap have kept the thing aloft? 
For on anyone with a head of even medium size it must have fallen 
about the shoulders like a cape. 

The possibility of supernatural means should not be ruled out. 
Levitation may be laughed at, and there are some mediums who 
invite a sceptical smile, even when in an upright position. But the 
power of some such unknown agency would still have its uses. 
The raising of the hat to ladies, for instance, might well be worked 
on the same principle, if it could only be discovered, and would be 
certain to give innocent amusement to many a passer-by. 

Napoleon’s consciousness of his appearance was not merely a 
sign of vanity. His cultivation of the picturesque was not simply 
to gratify a whim. Like most successful men of blood and iron, 
with the possible exception of Bismarck, whose personality could 
have charmed only another walrus, Napoleon knew that to appeal 
to the people you must appeal first of all to their imagination. 
Appeals to reason or to sacrifice could be made with far greater 
certainty of response when the public held in its mind’s eye the 

vision of a leader who seemed at once, romantic, masterful, 
splendid and mysterious. 
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This is no doubt the real reason for the milk-white steed, the 
ineradicable frown, the retinue of picturesque generals, the silences 
and sudden storms, the studied air of abstraction, and, of course, 
the hat. 

In the matter of dress some men are a law unto themselves, and 
Napoleon’s sartorial sense was always unorthodox. The uniform 
of the First Consul was slightly bizarre, though not lacking in chic. 
The coronation robes, too, were of original design. In dressing to 
please oneself, whether by imitating the fastidiousness of Brummell 
or the knickerbockery of Bernard Shaw, a man’s clothes become 
so much a part of his personality that it is difficult to imagine him 
in any other sort of garb. Napoleon created for himself an outfit 
which it is impossible to imagine anyone else wearing. Who but 
he could have got into, or got out of, that bottle-green cut-away, 
so queerly fashioned, so intricately buttoned? Who but he could 
have worn that hat? Even Hitler, who seemed to fancy some 
affinity with the Emperor, stuck to his own ill-designed get-up. 
And was ever a man so lacking in a sense of dress? It was lucky 
for us perhaps that in Mr Churchill we had a leader who knew 
from experience the parts that a hat may play in history. 



* 
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Sagittarius 

The sun enters this particular sign of the Zodiac around November 
22nd (a time when we are at our most desperate, and there is no 
sun anyhow). But Sagittarius the satirist goes on writing through 
the entire Zodiac, crystallizing the week’s enormity into a half 
column of verse which makes any leader seem long. 

Like David Low, she has an infallible instinct in choosing her 
subject, and rarely disappoints those who open the New Statesman 
wondering what Sagittarius will have to say about it, and as far 
as resources are concerned, she commands an impeccable style 
and a genius for parody. No one, not even a Tory M.P., can recall 
a fluff, much less a flop, by Sagittarius. And yet, she has not been 
involved in lawsuits, explosive letters have not reached her, and 
contemporary history seems ready to provide her with material 
for years to come. 

Sag admits to disliking her verses in retrospect. The effort to 
create an up-to-the-minute, nail-on-the-head comment must be 
exhausting, and it is her privilege to avoid attending the post¬ 
mortem, and claim that the rest is silence. Quiver's Choice , the 
collected Sagittarius from 1935 to 1945, demonstrated her ability 
to be wise after the event—but how wise, and how quickly after I 
Reading it is a salutary experience, in many ways more illuminating 
than reading a history of our times, and certainly more fun. 

In longer flights, such as the recent Let Cowards Flinch , a forty- 

page satire on the English Revolution, Sagittarius reflects all the 

polish of earlier centuries, the tradition of writers who ‘relished 

versing*. She is the only poet fully equipped for a modem Dunciad. 

Perhaps that is her ambition—who knows? Each week that goes 

by sees another anomaly or enormity exposed by Sagittarius; but 

for this collection a few poems from the war years will have to 
suffice. 
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THE DIEHARD’S FAREWELL 


Turn my face to St James’s as falls the eventide 

They will hear at the Club to-morrow how a Tory Diehard died; 

Give me my port and coffee and my favourite cigar 

And round my knees wrap the panther rug I potted in Coosh Behar. 

Here’s my letter to tell The Times how a Diehard took to bed 

The day he heard a Tory chief would make a pact with the Red. 

Pass the Napoleon brandy, my strength is failing fast, 

The country bound for the dogs so long has gone to the dogs at last. 
Not by a Liberal hothead, not by a Labour cad, 

But by a Conservative Premier stabbed in the back, by Gad! 

I’ve kept a stiff upper lip through life, a Diehard born and bred, 
But even a Diehard dies at last when they make a pact with the Red. 
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NERVES 


I think 1*11 get a paper, 

I think I’d better wait. 

I’ll hear the news at six o’clock, 

That’s much more up to date. 

It’s just like last September, 

Absurd how time stands still; 

They’re bound to make a statement. 

I don’t suppose they will. 

I think I’d better stroll around. 

Perhaps it’s best to stay. 

I think I’ll have a whisky neat, 

I can’t this time of day. 

I think I’ll have another smoke. 

I don’t know what to do. 

I promised to ring someone up, 

I can’t remember who. 

They say it’s been averted. 

They say we’re on the brink. 

I’ll wait for the New Statesman , 

I wonder what they think. 

They’re shouting. It’s a Special. 

It’s not. It’s just street cries. 

I think the heat is frightful. 

God damn these bloody flies. 

I see the nation’s keeping cool. 

The public calm is fine. 

This crisis can’t shake England’s nerves. 
It’s playing hell with mine. 
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NO CONFIRMATION 



Dense mist on the Channel is lying. 

The jungle is murkier still, 

In the desert, where dust-storms are flying, 
Visibility’s said to be nil. 

Fog over Whitehall is terrific, 

We cannot quite see where we are, 

The Japanese claim the Pacific. 

There is no confirmation so far. 

We have moved to a stronger position. 

We have shortened our line for a stand. 
We are ready to force a decision 
With the whole situation in hand. 
Strategic retreat is completed, 

Fierce counter-attacks will begin; 

The enemy’s claims are repeated. 
Confirmation has not yet come in. 

We are mounting a counter-offensive, 

We are holding the enemy back. 

He finds it extremely expensive 
When he ventures a full-scale attack. 

His lines of supply have been pounded. 

His time-table clearly upset, 

He states that our force is surrounded. 
There is no confirmation as yet. 

The enemy claims infiltration. 

The action as yet is obscure, 

Until we receive confirmation 

Announcements would be premature. 
Discount every Axis assertion. 

For ignorance always is bliss; 

The Home Front relies on our version. 
There is no confirmation of this! 





THE PASSIONATE PROFITEER 

TO HIS LOVE 


After Christopher Marlowe 

Come feed with me and be my love. 
And pleasures of the table prove. 

Where Prunier and The Ivy yield 
Choice dainties of the stream and field. 

At Claridge thou shalt duckling eat, 

Sip vintages both dry and sweet, 

And thou shalt squeeze between thy lips 
Asparagus with buttered tips. 

On caviare my love shall graze, 

And plump on salmon mayonnaise, 

And browse at Scott's beside thy swain 
On lobster Newburg with champagne. 

Between hors d* oeuvres and canapds 
I’ll feast thee on poularde souffle 
And every day within thy reach 
Pile melon, nectarine and peach. 

Come share at the Savoy with me 
The menu of austerity; 

If in these pastures thou wouldst rove 
Then feed with me and be my love. 


Quiver's Choice 


G. W. Stonier 


World War II produced no great, rollicking songs to compare 
with those of World War I. Its light literature, too, was set in a 
minor key: firsthand reporting, satire on the Ministries, puns on 
popular figures of the day. Even the Mrs Miniver saga, which the 
Americans inflated into an epic, was, in fact, a sustained and 
deliberate understatement in the E. M. Delafield strain. There 
appeared few good chroniclers of the London Blitz, although few 
Londoners really regret having lived through those months. 

But there emerged with the emergency a series of shaky reminis¬ 
cences in Penguin New Writing. Under the pseudonym of‘Fanfarlo’, 
G. W. Stonier portrayed Life under Fire. No heroism here: only a 
vague bewilderment, a sense of chaos and incongruity. The series 
ripened into a book, which reads strangely now, but which 
crystallizes the effect of bombardment on the intellectual mind. 

Stonier himself hails from New Zealand, and has been a choir¬ 
boy, but this has not prevented him from becoming a well-known 
film critic (again under a pseudonym) and a writer with a style as 
springy as moorland turf. He is also an expert ping-pong player, 
and might eventually write up the history of the game (here again, 
he would be heavily disguised). For the moment, we behold 
Stonier shaving. The Alert has sounded, and we are earned back 

to Our Finest Hour. 









SHAVING THROUGH THE BLITZ 


i 

It was on the forty-seventh day of the new razor-blade. 

Well, one must start somewhere. My drawers are filled with old 
notebooks beginning, ‘Another day has passed’, or ‘Long ago I 
despaired of finding truth’, and there the writing ends. 

Or turn the notebook over so that back becomes front, and 
there’s a new title-page, another sentence or two trailing off. . . 
In between, and meeting in the waste spaces like Livingstone and 
Stanley, are two of the most surprising stories ever left unwritten. 

You would like, if they should come your way, Snookerpool and 
Ten Minutes on a Landing which occupied me for nearly ten years. 
What action, what surrender! What style! The reader was jerked 
along like a mongrel on a string, and there were whole pages, 
plunging knee-deep in the welter of modern life, when the very 
words seemed to grunt and swoon. 

The reader, that is to say, would have been so jerked along, if 
things had got as far. What happened to my end of the string? 
Observation buzzed, notes piled up, I kept a diary of how I was 
going on, but I wasn’t going on at all. I was sliding very gently 
backwards to my first sentence, which by now had a charm as 
though it had been written by a favourite author. 

‘Almost a Writer', I see it in neon lights before I go to sleep. If 
bookstalls were as blithe as music-halls I should have made a 
name long ago. 

‘But if it's only the bore of beginning,' said Lizzie, ‘why don’t 

you crib from someone else or get drunk or something and get it 
over?' 

‘There’s the getting on,’ I said, ‘I can begin, but I can’t get on.’ 

‘Why ever not? Other writers do, don’t they?' 

It s rather hard to explain. Something happens when you get 
so far and then it's impossible. I've never understood why. I 
never could understand why at billiards I didn’t make a break of 
100, because I know all the shots, and it-’ 

‘Oh, don’t be so absurd, don't be irrelevant!’ Bang! The door, 
the bathroom door. 

Who's Lizzie? 

Well, there was a time when I should have said—No, I mustn’t 
start there. 


Library Sri p ratar 


Sr in 
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But it’s always like that in the evenings. At six o’clock we’re 
listening to the news and having a quiet talk as people do. Then it 
starts. Not It, you understand, though the sofa’s there. I look at 
Lizzie, and Lizzie looks away. The Blitz seems to have come 
between us, and now it’s always too early or too late, or we’re 
hungry, or stretched out in our shelter along with the others, and the 
bombs dropping round. Perhaps that’s all that’s wrong, and if- 

How can people misunderstand one another about the shape 
of the fire-tongs? Anyway, when it starts, one says, ‘I should have 
thought,* and the other, ‘You don’t understand.* If it’s not one 
thing it’s another. You’d think we had been married for years. 
Every one in the street assumes we are married. 

When it starts—the Blitz, I mean—we leave off. Lizzie always 
liked to curl up on the floor, and since our glass has taken to 
flying I’ve liked it too. We listen for a while, and hold our breath 
and open our eyes wide, and then seem to forget about it. But we 
are rather subdued. 

There it is, the Blitz, all night and half the day, mooching round, 
coming and going, sniffing, grunting, throwing up showers of 
gravel against the windows, as though one had accommodated too 
big a dog in the garden. When you step outside it has an unpleasant 
surprise for you; it follows you down the street and into the 
tobacconist’s; you can’t go to the movies or make love without its 
being there too. ‘How about a little dinner in town to-night? 
someone asks hopefully. ‘What about the Blitz?’ is the invariable 
response. And two years ago few of us could have imagined putting 
up with even a Blitzlet! But at least there’s the consolation that 
every one else has it too, a big shaggy Blitz he can’t get rid of or 
excuse. Your worst enemy (in the peace sense) stops his ears and 


shudders when you do. 

And in the morning I start afresh with the razor-blade. 

It’s a blue Gillette perforated. Wrapped in grease-proof paper 
and a little blue envelope with a picture of Mr Gillette where the 

address would be. Mr Gillette !-King C. G, * lette t ^before M 
copperplate under the photograph. You can t put Mr before o 

Esq P after, that. He is like a film magnate or—or maybe a very 

successful American novelist. f . 

While I am shaving I look from the photograph 
the mirror, and from the face to the photograph. There s quite a 
St to choose between us. He, half-turning to stare, » masterful, 
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supercilious, heavily handsome, with an astrakhan moustache and 
a winged collar. I have a moustache too (this was Lizzie’s idea), 
but it’s thin and floppy, and my other features are rather fat and 
floppy, including an underlip that always looks too wet. It’s not a 
bad face in some ways, but if I came across it anywhere else I 
should say (leaning my head a little) that the hand which shaped it 
had left too much to chance, that it needed pinching together 
somewhere. But where?—that’s the point. When I had some teeth 
out in the spring, the cheeks—or one of them, rather—seemed to 
grow a little thinner, but that only made the eyes more swollen. 
Press me at one point and I begin to bulge in another. The first 
time I noticed the double chin I was really scared (it was in a little 
mirrored room at a hat shop). For several weeks I did exercises 
night and morning, hopping and slapping exercises, and 
theoretically I do them still, but the only result was a third 
chin to join the others. The days when one could bring up a 
family of chins, adding one or two every year, without being 
pointed at, are over. I am keeping mine down to three; but even 
that looks a lot. 

King Gillette has no creases to take away from a jawbone 
obtruding Will-Power; his eyes are magnetic, and if one could run 
fingers through his hair it would crackle electricity. I am not 
jealous. Assurance and success like his are too remote from me 
to rouse more than suspicious awe. But I object to paying three¬ 
pence each for his razor-blades. Blue—who could really want a 
blue razor-blade? And down the middle, when you lay it on the 
towel, there’s a stencil pattern like a candlestick, very ornate, 
which saves steel and ought to make the thing cheaper. For some 
reason I never think to buy a razor-blade except in the morning 
when I am on the point of shaving. For some reason, too, when I 
do buy a blade, it is always a blue Gillette; I refuse all others. But I 
make it last. Days and days, and then weeks and months. After it 

has gone blunt and been shuffled with the rest it seems to pick up 
a little ... 

n 

From time to time, as sailors feel the pull of home, I return to a 

diary. I take out one of my old notebooks, glance at the date 

(1935, perhaps), shun the writing, turn the book over and begin 
again: 
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‘June 1941. To begin again.’ 

Then it worries me how to begin; for I am neither so young that 
I can really make that fresh start, nor so middle aged that I should 
settle back to balance accounts. I’m betwixt and between; in a 
limbo of living, in the dilemma of those who aren’t half so old as 
they feel. So, beginning with resolutions and breaking off two 
months later, I light up eternity for a while, leave a footmark or 
two, and vanish. 

June 1941, Wednesday . To begin again. 

It’s Wednesday. Wednesday, and I never know whether this 
or Thursday is the worst day. Oh for Fri., Sat., and Sun.! On 
the whole, Wednesday is worst, because Thursday has to come 
after, when even the shops shut. We are in mid-week, changing 
horses, and splashing in and out, and casting our bread on the 

waters. 

Resolution: Delete Wednesdays and Thursdays from my life. 


How? They shall both be V-days. 

Thursday. —In the park this morning I noticed the ducks 

making V’s on the water as they swam. A lonely sculler came by, 
and raised his oars in salute. If only the newsreel man had been 
there! What a scoop! And in Baker Street there were V-spring 
mattresses and La V Parisienni and Veal for registered customers. 

Everyone at the Ministry was talking about the suicide of X. 
In the course of some very tricky negotiation, he had got into 
correspondence with himself and put the wrong questions and 

given the wrong answers. Generally agreed that ‘X , in diving off 
the top tower, had done the only thing. 

Friday 

Saturday Heat wave. Temperatures 

Sunday , not published for fear of 
Monday depressing war effort. 

Tuesday Must buy thermometer. 

Thursday *—Thursdays worse than Wednesdays, except that 

.he could scream, while I Hop round lit. 

3 T^at breaShst^said ‘It’s going to rain,’ and rain it did. Jimmy 
came ii *£*£ caning, l fte/a night with the Mass-Observers. 

They are investigating night-clubs. 




G. W. STONIBR 


Two more suicides at the Min. of Babel. If this goes on we shall 
be able to reorganize on the basis of efficiency. Every one excited 
as they discover in themselves impulses towards either self- 
destruction or a fuller and better life. I plump for the latter. 
Resolution: Look before you leap. 

More resolutions: Get up a minute earlier every day. This is 
recommended by the educators of will-power, as is also the 
following: 

Before going to sleep, tap on your forehead and say loud and 
clear, ‘6.23’. Unfortunately this has the effect of waking me, and 
Lizzie too, so that we start talking about it. Then I don’t go off 
for another hour, and in the morning oversleep. 

Give up wearing a hat, and (in winter) gloves. 

Give up my seat in the Tube to the ugliest girls. 

Give up Tubes altogether, and ride my bicycle. 

First failure in resolutions: Saw a peach glide in from Russell 
Square and couldn’t resist feeling, ‘Wffiy, I’ve been warming this 
seat for you.’ Raised my hat (why am I still wearing one?), but a 
greasy bounder chipped in and bagged the seat. From now on it 
must be the bike: a clean, hard-riding life. 

Saturday .—Sergeant Poppy has been on at me again. ‘How is 
it you never have anything to report?’ he asked. ‘Nothing seems 
to come my way,’ I suggested. ‘But,’ he said, ‘the other men find 
plenty to report.’ ‘People must be taking advantage of them.’ ‘I 

beg yours,’ said the Sergeant heavily, putting a black mark against 
my name. 


Tuesday .—To please Sergeant Poppy I arrested someone for 

being drunk and so forth. An old Eyetaliano, with a streaming eye 

and gloves of dust; so fat you could see the ribs of his waistcoat. 

My offering rejected. ‘He’ll need a couple more pints of wallop,’ 

said the Sergeant, ‘before being disorderly.’ ‘No drinka da beer, 

please,’ chimed in the Neapolitan, coming suddenly to life. Another 
black mark, I fear. 


Sunday. Lizzie and I went to the Zoo in the afternoon. The 
sun-bears moaned, the parrots swore, the chimp smoked a cigarette 
(what brand, I wonder?), the penguins hobbled like war-time 
waiters the llama knelt and smelt, the lion hadn’t wings. 

In the monkey-house. ‘Really,’ I said after a pause, ‘that’s 
going rather far, isn’t it?’ 


Monday. —Raining. 
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Tuesday. —Raining. Tobacconist offered me a menthol 
cigarette. 

Sunday .—Rain all day. Every day and in every way I am 
getting wiser and stronger. God damn. 

Sunday week. —Raining. Cleared up for an hour; very un- 
English, we thought. I said I’d nip out for a while. The wood 
blocks in the road rippled like the notes of a piano underfoot. 
Walked round debris tips in the park. There are a lot of good 
doors here, quite a number of baths, too, looking like lilies in the 
waste. Rain again. The trees swayed and dripped. A buffoon 
shouted ‘Goodo’. My face must have pulled him to, for he added 
apologetically, ‘Must think of the old allotment, you know, dig 
for victory.’ 

Sore throat at night. Lizzie: ‘Mustard bath? Whisky? Serocalcin?’ 
Had ’em all. 


Resolution: Give up sore throats. 

Tuesday .—Mrs Greenbaum to supper. She is almost her old 
self, but seems to be missing something—the raids and the com¬ 
pany, I fancy. Raidlessness leaves a big gap. Lately she has been 
spending more time with her friend who does charts. Has learnt to 
dabble at planchette, goes once a week to a seance in Maida Vale, 
where, with Bluefeather as control, she ‘gets in touch*. That 
simple native on the other side and the wilier madam on this 
enable her to ask questions to which her late husband answers Yes 
or No. He seems to have forgotten a lot about the old days; spoke 
of Australia when he meant Poland. Quite common that, added 
Mrs G., and when Napoleon came through he had forgotten 
Waterloo. ‘And,* she concluded, ‘I oughtn’t really to be sitting 
on this lovely cushion of yours.* ‘Oh, but of course,’ said Lizzie, 
‘that’s what it’s for.’ ‘No. Madame Astarte says you shouldn t sit 
on cushions, or your psychic personality leaks away. Those were 
her very words.’ ‘Are you psychic then, too, Mrs Greenbaum ^ 
asked. ‘I think,’ said Mrs G., ‘after these visits and all, maybe. 

Mrs G. gives us an out-of-term feeling. No more white nigh 
in the black-out, no midnight gossip! She had built upanew lif 
round them, which the spirits don’t replace. Table-tunung and 
rapping-whatever one may make of them-are nothing to the 

presence of 400 aircraft and as many (let’s h°pe> ha e 

guns. She has a true sense of the stage, Mrs G.. she shoulcl hav 

been a great actress, with audiences to look back on, tn p , 
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tributes, and not worry and misfortune. Lizzie and I are devoted 
to her. 

‘How’s the kitties?’ she asked after supper. She had promised 
to accept one. 

Doors opened and one by one they came in: Volumnia, almost 
as grand as Mrs Greenbaum herself, and Ernestine, and Mungo 
Park, and Lady Jane Grey, and the two latest, Laurel and Hardy. 
They perched themselves about Mrs G. as though she were a 
statue on Coronation day, and she received them with dignity. 
‘I’ll take this one,* she said, tickling little Hardy. So Laurel and 
Hardy have to part. 

‘That means,’ said Lizzie afterwards, ‘we’ve got five. One is 
promised to Stevens; can’t you get rid of one?* 

I said I’d try. But from experience I know that ‘Do you want 
a black kitten?’ isn’t a question civil servants warm to. Civil 
servants prefer dogs. Writers can’t be bothered. Editors can’t bear 
cats or dogs, or me either for that matter. Who else is there? 
Might try Sergeant Poppy. 

Shaving through the Blitz 
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Grabberwocky first appeared in July 1939, in the days when Nazi 
phraseology was still comparative fun. ‘The Character of Colonel 
Bogus’ is an extract from a series of satires which were published 
intermittently between 1940 and 1944. Although some of the 
humour may seem dated, Colonel Bogus himself seems, to his 
creator, to bear a strong resemblance to a certain character who 
dominated a famous Tribunal in 1948. 










GRABBERWOCKY 


‘Twas Danzig, and the Swastikoves 
Did heil and hittle in the reich. 

All nazi were the lindengroves, 

And the neuraths jewstreich. 

‘Beware the Grabberwock, my son, 

The plans that spawn, the plots that hatch! 
Beware the Jewjew bird, and shun 
The fuhrious Bundesnatch !* 

He took his aryan horde in hand. 

Long time the Gestapo he taught. 

Then rested he by the Baltic Sea 
And stood a while in thought. 

And as a Polish oath they swore, 

The Grabberwock, with lies aflame, 

Came goering down the corridor. 

And goebelled as it came! 

Ein, zwei! Ein, zwei! One in the eye 
For Polska folk, alas, alack. 

He left them dread, and as their head 
He came meinkampfing back. 

‘And hast thou ta’en thy lebensraum? 
Come to my arms, my schemish boy! 

O grabjous day! Sieg heil! Be gay!’ 

He stengthened in his joy. 

‘Twas Danzig, and the Swastikoves 
Did heil and hittle in the reich. 

All nazi were the lindengroves. 

And the neuraths jewstreich. 
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The first thing to be noted about Colonel Bogus is his nickname. 
It is ‘Boojum*. Admirers of The Hunting of the Snark will realise 
why. 

Details about his origin and upbringing are scanty. ‘Happy is 
the man that has no history,’ he once remarked, when refusing to 
give away the prizes at an obscure school in a provincial town 
which made the bold claim to have had some hand in his education. 
‘Boojum* Bogus does seem in fact to have derived from the 
provinces, but some of his business rivals have declared that he is 
not actually British at all. Colonel Bogus remains politely silent. 
The fact that he makes no apology for a humble provincial origin 
shows how great is the contrast between him and the Blimps, who 
must all have been born in London, the Home Counties or Scot¬ 
land, unless their families were Lords-Lieutenant of a less 


fashionable county. 

About his business career. Bogus is more explicit, His modest 
entry in Who's What lists a number of commercial houses which 
he helped to success, or failure. The entry ‘Educ. privately* is 
thought to be a blind, but it is a known fact that from 1922-29 
Colonel Bogus sat as Tory M.P. for Coalface, E., with a respect¬ 
able majority even during the Labour Government. Bogus s 
considerable mining interests, gravely threatened in 1926 and 
again in 1931, have since passed into other hands. He has always 
been more anxious to derive income and position from munitions 
and from business abroad, particularly in Ruralitania and 

Capricomia. „„ „ t . tU 

Holder of the Black Star of the Order of St Stephanotis, with 

Vultures, the highest Ruralitanian decoration; friend and fellow- 

shot of the notorious Prince Borzoi; chairman of the National 

Salt Mines and Armament Companies in that unhappy c ° untr y» 
‘Boojum’ Bogus has done much to maintain Ruralitania, throug 
the peacetime years, in her traditional state of splendour an 
serfdom. He is now directing the Ruralitanian Post-war Recovery 
enterprises, and is ready to stage a come-back for Prince Borzoi 

Wl H?s work in Capricomia, again associated with mines and also 
with every little tropical railway in the place, has been less 
spectacular but equaUy profitable. With the aid of mdus.nal 









Colonel Bogus and the Boys 


experts he has built up his ‘Bedaux for the Blacks’ system into a 
fine art. In the Empire he has been a close friend and financial 
adviser of the Rajah of Richistan, who, on his frequent visits to 
London before the war, occupied a suite specially designed for 
him in the Hotel Magnifico. Colonel Bogus also pursues certain 
interests in the neighbouring Indian state of Bloodipore, a highly 
promising field for industrial speculation, but dangerous politically. 

Several minor concerns, such as the Patagonian Light Railway, 
an interest in Sir Maximus Merger’s Restaurant and Milk Bar 
holdings, a chain of Antique Shops, Fun Fairs and Dance Halls, 
and now certain speculations in diamonds all testify to the width 
and catholicity of ‘Boojum’s’ interests. 

His social life has been on a rising scale of splendour. When 

™ “> r V oa ! face he rarel y visited his grimy constituency, but 

divided his time between Cannes, Gleneagles, Palm Beach, 

wannsee, and his present country home at Blackmarket. In 1914 
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he married his first wife, the Hon. Cynthia Stuckup, heiress to the 
Stuckup millions. The marriage was dissolved in 1921 when he 
chose the Marquise de Miramar el Sol, a Spanish-American beauty. 
The divorce took place at Reno in 1924. Subsequent wives not 
mentioned in Who's What are believed to include Gloria G. String, 
Ziegfeld showgirl, and the Grand Duchess Bessie of Bessierabia. 
At present ‘Boojum* is a happy bachelor and fond of the ladies. 
Being director of so many Companies, he can always offer one 
of his secretaries a seat on the Board. 

Colonel Bogus’s general attitude and position can be summed 
up in a few sentences. He represents the Industrial Barony. He is 
a believer in the mystique of Big Business and the divine right of 
directors. 

Common Man, who is a thinking sort of chap, is perhaps his 
chief enemy, even more dangerous than the Unjust (Shop) 
Stewards and the minions of Marx House. God made so many 
Common Men, as Abe Lincoln pointed out, and therein may lie 
the danger to the Bogus Industrial Barony of Hard-Faced 


Men. 

The Civil Servant, or Whitehall Warrior, is not so much Bogus s 
enemy as his stooge. Bogus will tell you that he is as irrevocably 
opposed to Red Tape as Beaverbrook or the editor of the Daily 
Worker . He asks, ironically, how long a business firm run on 
Civil Service lines would last, and is thankful that the Controllers 
of War Industry are nearly all business men. Towards Trade 
Unionists he is a little more polite, although pitying their lack ot 
the Business Tycoon’s dynamic fire: and following the orthodox 
Tory line, he believes that the Trade Unions must be protected 
from ‘unfair political pressure’. He and his followers are only too 

willing to do the protecting themselves. 

Colonel Bogus believes in preserving the Old School Tie. It ha 
its place, and can always be used (to mix a metaphor) as a stalking 

horse for attacks by Common Man. He has n0 P the [ loyalty d 
Toryism, or Ties, or Tiaras, or Titles, and has himself refused 
peerage on no less than three occasions. On the other hand,, h 
likes to enjoy all the luxurious pleasures of the traditional Ruling 
Class Hence his position as head of the Ritzkneg. 

Like others of his kind, he will support war m so far as he can 
benefit from it. When peace paid, he was a fervent Mumcjeer. 
Now war pays, in position if not yet in actual net profits, and h 
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is one of the V-men. As far as the future, it is hard to say. He is 
certainly irrevocably opposed to Hitler, but is glad that Mussolini 
has been replaced by Marshal Imbroglio and the Bankers. 

Though not now a Member of Parliament, Bogus is an apparent 
champion of Parliamentary Democracy and has a small claque of 
M.P.’s and Parliamentary Candidates. Sir Maximus Merger, his 
closest business associate and member for Ribbonville, expounds 
the Bogus-Merger plan of Monopolitik in the House, assisted by 
Captain Umbrage, Lady Standaghast and others. As the celebrated 
Professor Haushofer expounded the science of Geopolitik to the 
awe-struck Germans, so Bogus, Haushofer of the Ritzkrieg, is the 
recognized authority on the new Monopolitik. While, however, 
Independent Members remain so independent and Socialist 
members still quote Keir Hardie, Colonel Bogus has to be very 
careful as to what pressure he exerts from outside on the jealous 
and watchful Mother of Parliaments. 

‘Boojum’ as the social figure is very different from Bogus the 

king of Monopolitik. He enjoys his relaxations and his parties in 

Mayfair and Maidenhead have long been famous. He is popular 

with Press Lords who have found in his lavish junketings and in 

his celebrated maxims a ready source of copy. He has always been 

generous with his money, both for private and public purposes. 

As he once said, ‘Give away possessions, if you keep your position. 

Position is nine points of the war' About his own popularity, he 

remarked, ‘A profiteer is not without honour saving his own 
country.* 

The Intimate Papers were not begun until some time after the 

outbreak of the present war, since Colonel Bogus, ever since his 

return from holding a watching brief at the Wanglo-German 

Business Conference at Dusseldorf, had been consolidating his 

position and switching his interests to conform with the rapidly 
changing situation. 


The fact that so much has been said about ‘BoojunTs* business 
dealings must not lead the reader to suppose that he is just a City 
Shcker with no interests outside the Stock Exchange. In Who's 
What an impressive list of publications appears. It includes such 
minor triumphs as Easy Speeches , Wit Among the Wealthy , With 
Kod and P°le in the Corridor , The Marxist Muckheap, Let's Fight 
Jor Fmland, Beware Bureaucracy , and the recent Light on our 
Leftist Fascists. Those who knew the extent of Colonel Bogus’s 
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activities will tend to believe that, like Lady Standaghast, he 
employs a ‘ghost*. The Intimate Papers , however, are entirely his 
own. The book, as yet unfinished, is the pure distillation of his 
bright and nimble mind, and can only be compared with the 
brilliant collection of Easy Speeches. It abounds chiefly in the 
Maxims, Apothegms, and Epigrams, for which ‘Boojum’ is noted 
wherever smart society gathers. The Westminster Watchdogs and 
Sable-bodied Women alike enjoy his sallies, and as he himself has 
said ‘Debentures and Debutantes can both make a man happy, if 
they give him sufficient control.* 

Perhaps the most interesting section of the Intimate Papers 
deals with the Ritzkrieg’s attitude to what might be called, in 
general terms, the Left. There has been, naturally, some disagree¬ 
ment among diehards as to the correct Tory line, ‘and’, adds the 
Colonel, ‘that line has not been toed*. His own attitude was 
conveyed in the maxim which won for him undying club-room 
fame. 

SOCIALISM MUST BECOME THE SOCIAL ‘ISM*. 

But to delve further into the Intimate Papers is to reveal the 
real Bogus fine towards Socialism: 

BUY UP THE LEFT TO-DAY: BEAT UP THE LEFT TO-MORROW 


Meanwhile, ‘Boojum’ is very busy thinking out ways and means 
of dividing the Labour Party. He has recommended the extensive 
use of the word ‘bureaucrat* and ‘bureaucracy’, and suggests that 
it should be applied more and more to Labour Planners and Trade 
Union Officials. ‘It is a title Englishmen detest. It suggests 


thoroughness without thought.* . 

He adds: ‘Socialism used to be called Communism. Now it is 

called Bureaucracy. Already we hint that it might be called 

Fa Thfs"is clever on the part of Colonel Bogus He realizes that 
Socialism must be called what the masses will dislike It is there¬ 
fore only necessary for the Class-Observation workers of the 
Ritzkrieg to report that current dislike wherever they may find it. 

‘British Communism we have no need to fear, continues tht 
chapter of the Intimate Papers. ‘It has no mass membership, and 

sounds too difficult.’ . and 

But the question of Continental Communism is different, and 






*Bogus can always offer his secretary a seat on the board —' 


P 
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very hard to unravel. ‘What if Germany goes Communist?* asks 
Bogus, and wisely does not attempt an immediate answer. 


So much for the negative, or anti- side of the Ritzkrieg plan. 
A further interesting section of the Intimate Papers , comprising a 
lecture read by Colonel Bogus to a Committee of the Westminster 
Watchdogs, gives the other side of the picture. A profound study 
of the effect of Tory policy on the people led Bogus to recommend, 
a few years ago, a complete swing-over in mid-stream. 

‘We were once in favour of Discipline, Regimentation and 
Planning. Now we recommend Individual Freedom, and are 
against Planning. Why is this? It is because, by pursuing our 
policy of Monopolitik, we have actually secured most of the 
planning and control we want. We have not only scrambled the 
eggs of private enterprise: we have concentrated them as well. 
They would be difficult to unscramble: they will be impossible to 
de-concentrate. 

‘Socialists, on the other hand, are only just beginning to plan. 
We are therefore against any extension of control or planning. 
Our planning was Business. Their planning is Bureaucracy: 

Whether his hearers, and afterwards his readers, followed the 
argument, we do not know. Certainly the Ritzkrieg is revelling 
in the recommendation of Freedom to Common Man. They 
find it goes down so well in suburbia. It also helps to prevent the 
masses from organizing themselves, for as Bogus has himself 

Sciid * 

4 An individual must have over £1,000a year to be an individualist. * 

Elsewhere in the Intimate Papers , on the subject of the People, 


occurs this sparkling maxim: , 

‘I do not believe in vox populi. I am a ventriloquist. 

On Fascism, Colonel Bogus is uncommunicative. It is known 
that in the early ’thirties he was a fervent admirer of II Duce and 

the Corporate State and freely recommended it as a P^^ er ^ wh J cl1 
British Democracy might have to adopt if threatened by Bolsbi- 
vism. The only reference to Fascism the Intimate Papers has to 

offer is one characteristic definition. mmer- 

• Fascism: A form of Government one stage worse than Conser 

vatism and two stages better than Communism. 

In the speech to the Westminster Watchdogs, ^ ot ^ abov ^ 
Bogus hasmany criticisms to offer concerning orthodox Tory 
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policy. Declaring that the Tories have always promised too much 
in the post-war world, he adds: 

‘After the war, we cannot meet the demands of both the F.B.I. 
and the 

He is fond of quoting from a speech by the Independent M.P. 
for Rugby, in which that forthright and entertaining gentleman 
summed up Tory political methods in action. 

1. Do not move unless you are obliged to. 

2. When you are obliged to move , move as little as you can. 

3. When you do move , make it appear that you are doing a 
favour. 

4. Never move forward but only sideways. 

On these points Bogus agrees only with 3. He is said, in fact, 
to have been the inventor of the famous Ritzkrieg slogan our 
rights are your privileges which he recommended to replace 
the original what you have we hold. His re-writing of the other 
points for Tories in the Intimate Papers is illuminating: 

1. Move before you are obliged to. 

2. When obliged to move , do not say where you are going . 

4. Do not move sideways , but in a circle. 

He adds a fifth point which has proved encouraging to many a 
group of Diehards faced with the unpleasant prospect of having 
to make a decision: 

5. When in doubt , never commit yourself. Committee yourself. 

This advice has been found invaluable through the years. It 

successfully staved off the embarrassing public outcry for enquiry 

into the Private Manufacture of Armaments before the war and 

into the ‘cost plus* system for government contractors during the 

war, and it is now successfully holding up the necessity for action 

in the case of the Average Report and the Ughwatt Report. (‘Ugh 

what a report!’ as Bogus exclaimed in the presence of the Press.) 

As for the famous Average Report, the fact that no less than 

twenty committees are considering it gives reasonable hope to the 

Ritzkrieg that it will only reach the legislature in an emasculated 
form. 

On studying the Intimate Papers of Colonel Bogus , readers may 
wonder why the Ritzkrieg campaign still contains so much of the 
Old Guard element. Colonel Blimp is regarded as an unabashed 
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sentimentalist, and so are his followers. ‘Boojum’ Bogus entirely 
eschews sentimentality, except where young women are concerned. 
But it must be admitted that Bogus, despite his genius for Mono- 
politik, has no monopoly of the Ritzkrieg’s plans. He is content 
to be thought ‘not quite a gentleman* and to keep his own private 
opinion of the genuine Landed Gentry. What he is anxious to 
avoid is a split in the Ritzkrieg ranks—and the possibility of such 
a split is about the only hopeful sign that Common Man can see 
at the moment. 

Colonel Bogus’s reputation as a wit has done much to make 
good his lack of Family, Education, etc., in the Best Circles. 
Supporters of Monopolitik and the Managerial Revolution are 
not, as a rule, witty or diverting in their speech, but ‘Boojum* is 
the exception that proves the rule. 

In a light moment at the Foire Noire Restaurant, where his 
table is reserved night and day, he even spoke slightingly of the 
Spanish Caudillo, referring to his ‘Sancho Panzer divisions*. He 
characterized a senior official in the Treasury, after unsuccess¬ 
fully attempting to get a smart bit of business past him, as ‘that 
inverted Micawber, waiting for something to turn down*. 

The witty jests of Colonel Bogus are part of his stock-in-trade. 
They are the patter of the conjuror, intent on his ‘now-you-see-it, 
now-you-don’t’ activities. He tantalizes Common Man with half 
promises of a wonderful post-war future—if he plays ball with the 
Big Shots. Our rights are your privileges. But Common Man is 
beginning to get the measure of him, and it may be that the 
Intimate Papers of Colonel Bogus will end up a worst-seller after 

all. 

The Intimate Papers of Colonel Bogus 
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It would be wrong to describe Lejeune as a humorist. She is a 
critic. She might even qualify (if she were a man) for the title of 
The Father of Film Criticism. But she is, definitely, not its Mother. 
A short while ago, in the column which she has been writing for 
the Observer these twenty years, Lejeune renounced her child, 
declaring sadly that it was not legitimate, that the cinema, in other 
words, was not an art. 

Nevertheless, Lejeune’s brisker and less heartfelt criticisms of 
films represent English humour at its best. There is a consistency 
over these twenty years of reviewing: a refusal to be bludgeoned 
into admiration by the outpouring of dollars on an American 
epic, or the equivalent waste of precious sterling on a British flop: 
a bright, almost painful honesty of purpose which Lejeune must 
have acquired when working for the Manchester Guardian under 
C. P. Scott: the merciless dismissal, in a sentence, of the film 
beneath contempt—the one-line whip which she keeps handy 
beside her desk. 

Her first newspaper interview was with James Bone, London 
editor of the Guardian. ‘What can you do?* he asked her. She 
replied ‘Nothing very much.* He said ‘That won’t do. We want 
somebody who can describe in detail the life of a pew-opener.’ 

Lejeune did much to make film criticism a recognised feature of 
journalism. In 1922 in the Manchester Guardian she began to 
report ‘the week on the Screen*, a subject not considered worthy 
of mention in most newspapers. What Manchester thought in that 
year, London adopted six years later, when J. L. Garvin began a 
regular column of film criticism in the Observer. 

Here are two examples of Lejeune in full cry. In the first, 
reviewing Her Jungle Love , she introduces her apparently inno¬ 
cent but ultimately devastating approach; in the second, she 
concentrates on culture, portrayed, in the film Deception , by Bette 
Davis, Paul Henreid and a large ’cello. 









TOUJOURS LAMOUR 



question. Who was She and what was her Jungle Love? 
answer. She was a lovely Malayan with plucked eyebrows, 
geranium lipstick, and two sarongs, one red and one blue, and 
Baab was her jungle love. 

QUESTION. Baab who? 

answer. Bob Mitchell, pan-American pilot. 
question. How did they meet? 

answer. Quite simply. He was looking for a lost flyer named 
Atkins, and his ’plane crashed in the Malay Archipelago. 
question. Why did it crash? 

answer. Because his fiancee rang him up in a storm to ask him 
if he was thinking about her. 
question. Was the Malayan his fiancee? 
answer. Of course not. The blonde, Eleanor Martin, was his 
fiancie, 

question. You didn’t mention her. 

answer. No, I assumed you had seen some jungle pictures. 
question. What did Bob do after the crash? 
answer. He bled first, because the film is in Technicolor. Then 
he saw a chimpanzee and the brunette, Tura. 
question. Wfaat did he say to her? 

answer. He said she looked like a squirrel in Hyde Park. He 
was an English actor, you see, and they had to account for his 
accent somehow. 

question. And did she look like a squirrel in Hyde Park? 
answer. She looked to me just like Dorothy Lamour the hero¬ 
ine of The Hurricane . 

question. But you said she was a Malayan? 
answer. Oh, no, she was English really. She had been brought 
to the island eighteen years before by a University graduate called 

Kuaka. 

question. Why? 

answer. Because he was rich and cultured, wore sapphires and 
emeralds alternately according to the day’s Technicolor schedule, 
and wanted his revenge on the white devils. 
question. Rather thankless revenge, wasn’t it? 
answer. Not at all. Tura was a great asset to the Archipelago. 
She played the guitar, served fruit dinners, threw a pretty knife, 
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and sewed her sarongs beautifully. Besides, that wasn’t all his 
revenge. He sacrificed one white man per annum to the sacred 
crocodiles. 

question. Why crocodiles? 

answer. Because this is a Paramount picture, and Paramount 
have always been strong on crocodiles. 
question. Where did Kuaka find the white men? 
answer. Oh, they just happened. 
question. But if one year they didn’t happen? 
answer. Don’t be tiresome. With five script-writers on the story 
one was bound to happen. Besides, he had a white man in hand 
already—Atkins, the missing flyer. 
question. Did Tura know about this crocodile business? 
answer. Certainly. Under hypnosis from Kuaka she beat the 
drum that summoned the crocodiles to dinner. She tried to warn 
Bob about it, but her English was hardly serviceable for detailed 
narrative. 

question. Didn’t she learn from Bob? 

answer. Oh, very quickly. In a couple of days she was singing 
‘There’s lovelight in the starlight with you* with only the faintest 
trace of a Malayan accent. 
question. What was Eleanor doing all this time? 
answer. Eleanor? Oh Miss Martin, the blonde. She was lying 
back in a chaise longue in a pink negligee. 
question. Not exactly helpful, was she? 
answer. Give the girl a chance. Once she got over her first 
grief and registered a pastel triumph for Technicolor, she called 
out the U.S. navy and air force and went off to look for Bob 
herself in a neat yachting costume. 
question. Did she find him? 

answer. Not for a long time. He was down in a subterranean 
temple watching Atkins being fed to the crocodiles. 
question. Didn’t he interfere? 

answer. He did all that a hero should. He said between clenched 
teeth, I don’t like the look of this.* He registered manly horror. 
And then he embraced Tura. 

question. Wasn’t that rather unfair to Eleanor? 

answer. Oh, no. He said the two girls would be sure to Uke 
each other. 

question. And did they? 
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answer. Don’t anticipate. Bob and Tura had to be thrown to 
the crocodiles first. 

question. Why? 

answer. So that the publicity department should say that this 
picture moves. Against the lush background of the steaming 
jungle there is an increasing parade of action , in which hundreds 
of gaily-costumed natives and beasts, birds and reptiles of the 
jungle play their part. The climax is sensational, breath-taking, 
and realistic. The film is thrill-packed. The jungle is shown in all 
its colourful glory. There is also a big romantic appeal and much 
delightful comedy. Besides, what else were the crocodiles for? 
question. Did they eat Bob and Tura? 
answer. You’re so optimistic. Of course they didn’t. The poor 
beasts never had a chance. There was a volcanic eruption; and the 
whole temple crashed down on top of them. 
question. How did Bob and Tura escape? 
answer. Through a crack in the rock, apparently running on 
ball-bearings, and beautifully contrived by the script-writers. The 
earthquake wiped out Kuaka and half the natives, and the sur¬ 
viving crocodiles advanced in mass formation and finished off 
the others. 

question. And then what happened? 

answer. Eleanor came running up the beach in her nice blue 
yachting costume. 

question. What did she say when she saw Bob? 
answer. You’re very anxious about Eleanor, aren’t you? She’s 
only a fiancee really, just a nobody. No jungle glamour, no sarong 
style, merely the other woman. She said, if you must know, ‘Look 
there! It’s Baab!’ And then, ‘Hullo, Baab, what an attractive 
native girl.' 

question. And what did he say? 

answer. He said, ‘Tura, this is Eleanor Martin, and this is her 
father, Mr Martin.* 

question. Oh, was her father there, too? 
answer. Of course, it was his yacht. It was a very nice yacht. 
They all went back on board for dinner, and Eleanor changed into 

a black tulle evening gown. # , , r 

question. Why had she brought an evening gown to look for a 

lost fiancie in the Malay Archipelago? 

answer. Stupid, she had seen jungle pictures, even if you 
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haven’t. She knew there would be an attractive native girl. Besides, 
black tulle is always good for a renunciation scene. 

question. So she renounced him? 

answer. Of course. Her heart told her to. So did the five script¬ 
writers. So did the art director, who gave her a tropic moon to 
do it by. 

question. And how did it end? 

answer. Tura dived overboard and swam back to the island, 
heart-broken. She hadn’t read the full shooting script. She hadn’t 
seen any jungle pictures. Nobody had told her about the renuncia¬ 
tion scene. She crouched by a pool, kissing a crushed camelia, 
and crooned, ‘I fell in love. What else could I do?* without the 
faintest trace of Malayan. And then she saw Bob’s reflection in 
the water. 

question. And the reflections kissed? 

answer. Ah, I see you have seen some pictures. 

question. So he married Tura and not Eleanor? 

answer. Well, considering the social conditions of the island, 
that is a theme I would rather not pursue. 

Note : 4 I think the cinema is the very greatest art, with the 
possibilities of becoming the greatest art form that has ever 
existed.’—Mr H. G. Wells, November 23rd, 1935. 


MUSIC HATH CHARMS 


Anyone who has studied the sociology of America through the 
medium of the motion picture may be forgiven for concluding 
that the most subversive force in the United States to-day is not 
the post-war slump, nor the frozen dollar, nor juvenile delinquency 
nor the problem of slow reabsorption of manpower into civil life, 
but classical music. Classical music—which means Beethoven, 
Schubert, Tchaikowsky, Showpang, and a spot of Debussy—has 
played the very deuce with the American citizen. At the sound of 
Showpang his soul burgeons. For the sake of Showpang he will 
sacrifice his sweetheart, break the heart of his poor old mother, 
leave his champagne cocktail untasted, buy or hire an evening 
suit, and go straight out into the Pacific and drown himself. In 
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America, it will be noted by the keen observer of modem trends 
there is nothing like classical music for sending a man of sensibility 
clean off his rocker, and corpses with ‘Carnegie Hall’ engraved on 
their hearts are being picked up somewhere every day. 

Take the case of the new Bette Davis picture, Deception . For 
years and years Miss Davis has been dying, on and off, spiritually 
and physically, in the service of Hollywood. She is a marvellous 
dier: no moribund rocking-horse ever rolled the whites of his 
eyes more splendidly or more convincingly. But Miss Davis has 
never met her fate with a firmer step or a clearer gaze than in this 
case, when she dies (or at least deserves to) for the sake of an Erich 
Wolfgang Komgold ’cello concerto. To you and me, insensitive 
clods as we are, it may seem an odd thing to die for. But Miss 
Davis is made of finer stuff. Without hesitation, and with a 
handling of firearms for which the casual amateur must have the 
highest admiration, she shoots Mr Claude Rains three times in 
the stomach in order to promote Mr Paul Henreid’s concert 
engagements; up with the chin, on with the mink, and off to the 
police in an aura of soft backlighting. ‘Music is different in 
America,’ she says in explanation. ‘They care about it deeply. 
But over here it has to be done in a big way.* So it seems. 

There is a good deal to be said in favour of Deception. As a 
show it is extremely rich, large, lavish, and handsome. Miss Davis, 
although handicapped from the start with a ridiculous role, gives 
a nice, sly portrait of a woman lying her way out of an incredible 
situation. The situation could never, in real life, have occurred; 
the solution would never in real life have been tolerated; but every 
woman in the audience will understand and applaud Miss Davis’s 
fictional subterfuges. Mr Rains, as a millionaire composer who 
can afford a sense of humour, has a whale of a time with his part: 
up to the moment when he is shot he has the opportunity to laugh 
at everybody else in the cast, and makes the most of it. I was sorry 
for Mr Henreid as the heroic soloist, I was really. By the time he 
came along they had used up all the singers, the violinists, and the 
tidy, piano-playing performers. Anyone who has ever tried to lug 
a ’cello about in a bus, and look at the same time imaginative and 
noble, will know exactly what I mean. 

Chestnuts in Her Lap 
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It is not surprising to hear that a well-known humorist once 
edited a school magazine. The same may be true of most authors: 
statistics are not readily available. But in the case of H. F. Ellis, 
editing eventually became more than a sideline. From co-editor 
of the Tonbridgean he became assistant editor of Punch. Not in one 
step, of course. Punch authors ripen slowly and in secret; years 
elapse before the decoration of initials may be worn, and further 
years before the wearer may be invited to attend the well-nigh 
legendary Table in Bouverie Street. 

There is a pleasantly didactic air about H. F. E. and his writings. 
Though he was at Oxford with John Betjeman, he reveals little of 
the baroque fancies displayed by the author of Ghastly Good 
Taste. But then, H. F. E. played Rugby football for the Grey¬ 
hounds and for Richmond: he obtained a double first: he taught 
at Marlborough: he smokes a pipe. The perfect schoolmaster? No 
doubt there was at one time a distinct possibility of it. But (and 
this is the moment to insert the standard phrase of a biography) it 
was Not to Be. His first contribution to Punch appeared in 
November, 1931, and he has been a regular contributor ever since. 
Lately H. F. E. has been trying the medium of revue sketches. 
Men in Aprons is an original Ellis which became a revue sketch for 
the actor George Benson. Benson was reading odd copies of Punch 
in a Bournemouth hotel when his eye lit on the description of 
removing porridge from saucepans. Translated to the stage, it 
was popular with breadwinners for acute sense of observation. 
Almost at the same time as H. F. E.’s expert essay on the subject 
of male washing-up, The Times published a series of letters on 
the same theme, entitled The Scholar in the Scullery , in which 
the Senior Proctor of Oxford University declared, ‘we find, as we 
always knew, that a good classical education fits a man for any¬ 
thing. Common Room conversation scintillates with hints on how 
to clean saucepans, and our wives declare that the was hin g-up 
has never been done so well.* 
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FOR MEN IN APRONS 



Of the disappointingly few letters I have received in response to 
my offer, made a month ago in this paper, to help you with your 
household problems, perhaps the most interesting is one which 
deals with the vexed questions of getting cold porridge out of the 
crevices of saucepans. But before I answer this point in detail, 
may I permit myself the luxury of a general reflection on saucepans? 

In the old pre-war days, it will be remembered, when in some 
sudden emergency we offered our assistance at the sink, it was 
always clearly understood that we men did not concern ourselves 
with saucepans—nor indeed with any cooking utensil likely to 
have dried foodstuffs adhering tenaciously to its sides and bottom. 
We did the plates and cutlery and we held the glasses momentarily 
under the tap. But the rest was women’s work; somebody would 
do it in the morning. Those spacious days are over. Nothing, 
literally nothing, is nowadays considered too revolting for a man 
to touch. When I say that men have been known to tackle those 
brown earthenware jars used for Lancashire hot-pot, from the 
rims of which (for this is not the place to speak of the unimaginable 
interiors) the jagged ridges of caked and blackened gravy must be 
chipped off with a chisel, when I mention this simple fact returning 
husbands will, I think, gain some notion of the pass to which we 


have come. 

Very well, then. Now to my correspondent, whose name I 
decipher as Brandsop or (more improbably) Brushoff. He writes: 

‘I can get most of the porridge out all right with the scratcher, 
but it won’t do the corners or the part where the handle joins the 
top of the saucepan. Poking about with a skewer is fatiguing work 
and makes me late with the fireplaces, nor does it really do the 
job properly. I am at my wits’ end and would give up porridge 
altogether, if we could get any eggs, bacon, kidneys or fish. . 

Well this is a problem that has puzzled most of us in our time. 
Nor is it to be solved by any such drastic expedient as dropping 
porridge off the menu, because (apart from any other considera¬ 
tions) exactly the same difficulty crops up with boiled milk. So 

let’s face it boldly, shall we? , , , . - . 

When Mr Brandsop speaks of the ‘scratcher he is referri * 

undoubtedly to that bundle of twisted wire which is usually kept 

in a soap-dish on the draining-board or under the plate-rack, and 
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he is absolutely right to use it for the main interior surfaces of the 
pan. Used fearlessly, with a brisk rotary' movement, the scratcher 
will clear up the most stubborn situation in no time. But it is not 
designed to penetrate nooks and crannies. For such pockets of 
resistance as the comers of a saucepan and (as Mr Brandsop well 
says) the junction of the handle with the main framework, a 
special instrument has been devised and is to be found in any well- 
appointed scullery. If Mr Brandsop will look round he may find 
a piece of apparatus resembling a bundle of twigs bound about 
the middle with a metal clasp. It is often balanced behind the 
kitchen taps, where these are close enough together to afford a 
lodgment, and may have escaped his observation. The correct 
name for this thing is not known to me; it is referred to in this 
house as the ‘scritcher’, and the name, which conveys with some 
fidelity the greater precision and delicacy with which it scratches, 
will serve as well as another. Now, having possessed yourself of 
scratcher and scritcher, here is the way to go to work. First scour 
out with the scratcher, rinse and pour aw ay. Most of the porridge 
will now be embedded in the scratcher, but that need not concern 
you. Bad as things are, the time has not yet come when we men 
are expected to clean the scratcher. Next take the scritcher and 
scritch lightly but firmly in all the crevices. Rinse again. Finish by 
whisking round the rim of the saucepan in such a way that half 
the bristles of the scritcher are inside and half out. Give it a final 
rinse, mop out and hang up or hurl under the dresser according 
to local custom. 

Before I leave Mr Brandsop’s or (as seen from some angles) 
Mr BrushofFs letter, I must just sound one rather serious note. He 
talks of being made ‘late with the fireplaces’ by his difficulties 
with the porridge saucepan! If this means, as I fear it does, Mr 
Brandsop, that you are leaving the fireplaces until after breakfast, 
I can only say that you are starting the day under a hopeless 
handicap. Do get the sitting-room at least tidied up and the fire 
laid first thing in the monnng. We were not allowed to be slovenly 
in the Army. Don’t let us be content with a lower standard in the 
privacy of our own homes. 

I have spent so long over this very important problem of 
saucepans that I have only time now to deal briefly with a 
point raised by Mr Joseph Twill, of Mole’s End, Gloucestershire. 
He wants to know whether it is possible to stop milk boiling over. 
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and suggests that a really deep saucepan might conceivably be a 
solution. 

I propose to answer Mr Twill’s question by enunciating a 
number of rules for milk-boilers. They are based on common 
sense and a wide experience of mopping up milk both on gas and 
electric stoves. 

1 . Never boil milk. Heat it till turgid and remove. 

2. It is impossible to combine the heating of milk with any other 
pursuit whatsoever. (The same rule applies to the toasting of bread 
under a grill. Thus to attempt to heat milk and toast bread at the 
same time—a very common fault—is the height of insanity. The 
only thing to be said for it is that the milk boiling over puts the 
toast out.) 

3. An unwatched pot boils immediately . 

4. Half a pint of milk brought to a temperature of 100° Centi¬ 
grade rises to a height greater than the walls of the saucepan, 
irrespective of the dimensions of the saucepan . To take an extreme 
case, if a jug of milk were poured into the crater of Vesuvius, 
Pompei would inevitably be engulfed a second time. 

5. The speed at which boiling milk rises from the bottom of 
the pan to any point beyond the top is greater than the speed at 
which the human brain and hand can combine to snatch the 
confounded thing off. 

Follow these rules, Mr Twill, and you will be all right. But keep 
a dish-cloth handy. 

Punch 


WELCOME TO ALBION 

(For the benefit of the great swarms of foreigners who will undoubtedly 
wish to visit victorious Britain the following useful phrases are 
respectfully offered . No foreign equivalents are given, to save space.) 


ON THE AUTOBUS 

(You have) room for one more little one on your bus, Miss? 
No? 

Oh. . 0 , 

One is permitted perhaps to mount the stairs 7 
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No? 

Blow. 

But already one, three, five, eleven, eighteen buses have passed 
me by. 

It is necessary that I return to my hotel, apartment, lodging, 
billet, air-raid shelter, own country to-day, to-morrow, on Mon¬ 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, before I perish of hunger. 

You are a saucy girl. 

Pray then, how much (to pay) if I put myself into a posture to 
assault the conductor of this autobus? 

So? 

Ouch. 


THE TAXICAB 

In your country you have many taxicabs, is it not, but it is 
apparent that all are engaged. 

Who then are these persons who ride all day to and fro in 
taxicabs, never dismounting for the convenience of the waiting 
citizen? 

In France (Poland, Czechoslovakia), it is not permitted to 
employ taxicabs for the purpose of stealing ducks, geese and 
poultry. 

Quickly. Raise the umbrella. One goes empty. 

Ah! 

But again! To me! No, I am deceived. He w r ears the banner 
down. 

Hola! 

Zut! He is blind, that one. Observe how he engages himself in 
my teeth to the fat assassin yonder. In Poland (France, Czecho¬ 
slovakia) we do not permit that type there. 

We of the Resistance, we mount the cabs. 


IN THE MAGAZINE 

I desire some cigarettes, some cigars and some matches. Wrap 
them, if you please, and send swiftly to my hotel of which the name 
and address is here plainly written. 

The English girls laugh more readily than in my country, where 
we have suffered much, but the teeth are more pretty in Czecho¬ 
slovakia (France, Poland). 
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Have you then no cigarettes under the rose (idiomatic)? 

But to this gentleman here already you have— 

It is intolerable, I am of the Resist— 

... So. I will return then on Friday for matches. Madam is very 
amiable. 


AT THE RAILWAY STATION 

Come, let us join ourselves to this good-humoured English 
crowd and make a journey to Ilfracombe, which is in Devonshire. 

In my country the good-humour of English crowds is well 
known and commands admiration. 

One marches. See, I take in hand my two suitcases, my rug, 
my parcel of food, my alpenstock for climbing your hills of 
Devonshire which are renowned and my portfolio. We are off. 

The English crowd halts. We have advanced two paces. It is 
necessary for me to depose my two suitcases, my rug, my parcel of 
food, my alpenstock and my portfolio. One is not aware for what 
cause we are arrested. 

Aha! Almost I am left behind. Permit me, Madam, to remove 
my rug from under your foot. We advance again. But again we 
are halted. I depose my two suitcases, my rug, my alpenstock, and 
my portfolio, but my parcel of food, which is not formidable, I 
retain. 

One behind announces that he will grow a beard to pass away 
the time. It is the English good-humour. Delightful. 

She draws in (idiomatic). 

I prefer, if you please, a premier class seat fronting forwards 

where cigars, etc., may be enjoyed. 

I will enter here. No. Five, nine, fourteen persons have entered 

before me. 

Have the goodness, sir, to permit me to precede you. I have a 

premier class ticket in my portfolio. 

He has not the good-humour that one. In France (Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Poland) we of the Resistance do not submit ourselves 

to collaborators. , . . 

Aha. I have lamed the gross pig with my alpenstock. Let us 

unfold my rug here in the vestibule and be at ease. 

Where then is my rug? Bedam, I am robbed. 
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• 

There are those for whom direct competition is a necessary 
incentive to work. Allan M. Laing, acknowledged doyen among 
competitors in the literary weeklies, tackles with equal success 
anything from an exact parody in the style of Shaw, Winston 
Churchill or Jane Austen to a set of ribald limericks on the subject 
of Cabinet Ministers. In the course of the last twenty years, he has 
become something of a legend among the literati , and this no 
doubt causes him some amusement, since the champion com¬ 
petition-winner is no intellectual. He does not mind revealing the 
fact now that he is the son of a Liverpool upholsterer, and that 
he left the local board school at the age of fourteen for a job in 
insurance. 

Soon after the first world war he gave up the job to become a 
writer, and has been at this tricky and financially uncertain 
profession ever since. To-day Allan Laing sits in his modest home 
in a Liverpool suburb, surrounded by a magpie collection of 
newspaper cuttings, signed first editions and odd volumes of 
humour compiled by himself. He is a ‘regular’ at the Public 
Library and keeps up a varied correspondence with editors and 
writers—of whom Bernard Shaw is one. As for the knack of 
winning competitions (under several pseudonyms as well as his 
own name) he denies that there is anything remarkable about it. 
At any rate, it would seem that intellectual Oscars can be won 
without hanging around the fashionable Bloomsbury pubs. 
Liverpool, cradle of so many humorists, should be proud of Allan 
M. Laing. He scarcely ever leaves it, and at the age of sixty he is as 
crafty as ever at emulating styles, and bringing home a modest 
ration of bacon—by imitating Shakespeare. 
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OTHER MEN’S VOICES 



OPENING PARAGRAPH OF BERNARD SHAW’S 

MEMOIRS 

If anyone expects that the book about to be inflicted on her is the 
usual farrago of anecdote and inanity, faulty recollection and stale 
wit, which goes by the name of Memoirs, she is, I am afraid, 
wholly justified. In me the exuberance of youth has given place to 
the garrulity of age: what message I had to deliver I have repeated 
to the point of nausea: nothing remains for me now but the saltless 
hack-writing of the book maker. But I protest that I am not to 
blame. What man in my position, or in any position, could have 
the heart to reject an offer of a million pounds sterling (free of tax) 
for a single book? This is the breath-bereaving offer of the Amalga¬ 
mated British and American Publishers, Inc., for the thin dregs 
of my genius’s nectar. The offer, coming on top of the Greater 
War’s disillusions, has been too much for me: I have succumbed. 

But do not despair. I daresay I can vamp up enough literary 
virtuosity, even at a hundred, to persuade you that what you are 
reading is something dazzlingly new and important, though I 
must go on saying, whether you listen or not, that it is nothing of 
the kind ... 


DAMON RUNYON ON HENRY JAMES 

If Henry James ever keeps a speak, I am not one of his customers. 
I am a guy that reads more than somewhat, but Henry’s mer¬ 
chandize is harder to take in than Good Time Charley’s. And that 
is more than talking. Indeed, if I see one of Henry s tales coming, 
I haul off and walk away, because he is a guy from whom I get no 
literary scratch. I never give the large hello to the guys and dolls 
in his pieces. They have too much tongue, and however long they 
snow, I am not getting their drift, so what is the use of going 
around with them? I wifi only wish to poke them in the smush. 
There is a writing guy that says Henry is like a hippopotamus 
picking up a pea. That seems right to me. Let him get on with it. 
But me, I am no piker. I like to run around with simple, tough 
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guys that have a guy’s slant on dolls and guys. I do not care to see 
a guy all tangled up in his mind over a thin dime. I get sored up. 
So that is how Henry strikes me. I do not mind playing the chill 
on him like this, because he never packs a Betsy, and even if I 
try to cool him off he will just argue with me till I am daffy. Also 
he dies quite a while back. But I still wish he is never born. 


GARDEN PARTY 

His eyes were bright: his vest was white: his 
shoes were tied with twine: 

His silk top-hat and single spat were glistening 
with brine; 

And on the tick, not span but spick, he turned 
up brisk and hearty 

To greet with playful, twice-cocked snooks, the 
hostess of the party. 

She gave him ham: she gave him jam: she brought 
him pots of tea; 

But he was proud and cried aloud: ‘These will 
not do for me! 

Bring basic tar; bring caviar!* She said: ‘I 
beg your pardon: 

These are not quite the sort of things one thinks 
of in a garden.' 

The other guests—a crowd of pests!—buzzed round 
and gave him beans: 

They plainly thunk that he was drunk and fond of 
making scenes; 

But with a start (dramatic art) he cried in 
accents hearty: 

‘God bless me, do you mean to say this is a 
garden party?’ 
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I 

FAMILY LIFE 

After James Thurber 

Brown’s wife, herself a normal type 
Who talks too much—and always tripe— 
Is much perturbed because her spouse 
Seems to have private thoughts—the louse! 
Successfully she stopped his drinking, 

But how can she prevent him thinking? 
And how wipe off that secret smile 
That rouses all her bitter bile? 

For no reproach, however ruddy, 

Disturbs the man in his brown study. 
There in a corner, mute, alone, 

He hugs the soul he calls his own. 


ADVICE TO PIANO PUPILS 

Always wash your hands before 
Fingering the virgin score; 

Never park your boiled sweets, please, 
On the clean piano keys; 

Practise scales? Of course, you must— 
Pedalled softly, though, we trust! 

Do not, with a single digit, 

Pick out tunes that make us fidget; 
Lest the noxious habit grow, 

Curb the crude arpeggio; 

AND 

If your progress piles up doubts, 
Chuck it, child, and join the Scouts. 
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THE HEAVENLY FISH QUEUE 

Negro Spiritual 

When Ah rides in ma chariot to de sky 
(Yes, mam. Ah’s tellin* you!) 

Dis pore ol* nigger wid der fish to buy 
Will be right in de front ob de queue. 

(Yes, Lawd, right in de front ob de queue.) 

Till de Hebenly fish-shop opens wide, 

Wid paint all fresh an’ new, 

Dere’ll be golden seats fo* de folk outside. 

An’ I’ll set in de front ob de queue. 

(Yes, Lawd, right in de front ob de queue.) 

Dere’ll be cawfee an* doughnuts handed out 
In cups an’ plates bright blue; 

An’ de angel ob de Lawd gonna sing an’ shout: 

Take ’em fust to de front ob de queue.’ 

(Yes, Lawd, right in de front ob de queue.) 

When de rich white folks done telephone, 

De Lawd—Ah tells yo* true— 

He will laugh an’ say de best fish hab gone 
To de nigger in de front ob de queue. 

(Yes, Lawd, right in de front ob de queue.) 

Bank Holiday on Parnassus 
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Importance of Being Athletic 



Absence of Enthusiasm for Answering Letters 























Dane Chandos 

Does it matter where an author writes? Not if the author is a man 
like Mr Chandos. His legendary Aunt Abbie, Mrs Abbott-Acland 
(‘with two b’s, two t’s, and no k in Acland*) is as firmly British as if 
her creator had spent his days in Belgravia or one of the more 
fashionable market towns of the home counties. It is startling to 
discover that, in fact, Mr Chandos lives in Mexico: that he was 
educated, seriatim , at the Sorbonne, Heidelberg, Geneva, Padua 
and Oxford: that he speaks five languages, has visited every 
country in Europe, and has resided in at least half a dozen of 
them. Such a cosmopolitan background usually produces intricate 
verse of the Eliot school or secrets of the Orient Express. 

‘Formidable, irresistible, quite intolerable.’ With these adjec¬ 
tives a well-known critic greeted Abbie’s first appearance. She 
combines the munificence of the British bourgeoisie with that 
class’s unpredictable moments of thrift. Perhaps her most remark¬ 
able rupture of the accepted code lay in hailing a van of the big 
store where she wished to shop, to save herself the cost of a taxi. 
Her stay in France, cut short by that country’s military collapse, 
taught her the cry ‘Prenez Garde!’ Her letters, many of which 
adorn the book, are always written on the most distinguished 
hotel notepaper she can pinch. 

Abbie at the Zoo is a fair sample of her adventures, adventures 
which cover the uneasy ground between 1914 and 1940 . 



! 
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ABBIE AT THE ZOO 


‘This afternoon you’re going to the zoo with your Aunt Abbie 
alone.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Because she specially asked to take you alone without Nannie 
or me.* 

‘Why?’ 

‘Because she says that parties with nannies or mothers along 
aren’t proper parties.* 

‘Why?’ 

‘Because I think she wants to spoil you.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Because she says it’s good for all boys to be spoiled once a 
week.* 


‘Why?* 

‘Because she hasn’t any of her own.* 

‘Why?* 

‘Because she can’t have any children of her own.* 

‘Why?’ j . 

‘Because now I’d like you to go over to the window and sit 

there quietly and watch for your Aunt Abbie to arrive.* 


I went. 

A car like the one I had once seen the King in stopped at the 
house. The footman, who had a uniform the same colour as the 
car, got out, opened the door for the chauffeur, and saluted. Then 
there was a long pause. The chauffeur hooted the horn twic6, and 
then another horn once. Then I saw a pair of very small feet come 
out of the car. The chauffeur was a nurse who wore a big cape, 
held together at the throat with some diamonds that glittered m 
the sunlight. It was a smaller nurse than the one I had when I 
caught scarlet fever. She said something to the footman, who was 
the chauffeur really, and then she ran across the sidewalk and, 
although I nearly fell out of the window, I couldn t see where she 
went. I heard our front doorbell ring. And then I saw the nurse 

run back across the sidewalk to the car and start handing out 

parcels to the chauffeur. He dropped one, and I heard her say, 

‘Prenez garde, Perkins.’ 

My mother said: 

‘That’s your Aunt Abbie.* 
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‘Do I like her?* 

‘Yes, I think you’ll like her very much.* 

‘That’s like the King’s car. Is Aunt Abbie as rich as the King?* 

‘Very nearly.* 

‘Oh, boy!* 

Aunty Abbie ran up the stairs and the chauffeur came behind 
her, holding the parcels out in front of him, balanced one on top 
of the other. He had quarter-to-three feet like a policeman’s, and 
he put them down with a bump on each step, turned out like the 
hands on our grandfather clock in the dining-room. Aunt Abbie 
was very beautiful. ‘Prenez garde, Perkins,’ she said, ‘take care.’ 
Then she saw me. ‘Why, you little dear!* And her voice, which 
was low and husky anyway, was lower and huskier when she said 
that. Then she knelt down on the top step, took me in her arms, 
and hugged me. She hugged so hard that it hurt. She said to my 
mother, ‘Well, my dear,* and held out one side of her face. But 
when my mother kissed her. Aunt Abbie only kissed into the air. 
It was then that I noticed the beauty spot, high up on her left 
cheek. 

‘You may put the parcels down on the table, Perkins,* she said. 
‘No, on the other one, the one with the chipped leg, only take 
care, it may be fragile.’ 

‘I’ve had scarlet fever,* I said. ‘But I’m better now.’ 

Then we opened all the parcels, and Ivy, our maid, brought in 
the coffee on the silver tray we only used for parties, and Aunt 
Abbie told my mother about a very reasonable place she knew 
where one could buy caps for house-parlourmaids to wear in the 
afternoons, though she said she found London very expensive 
after Paris. And every time she reached for her coffee cup, lots of 
little toy things jingled together on her big gold bracelet. I liked 
the penknife and the whistle and the little stick French people 
cleaned their teeth with best. Aunt Abbie said that the Kaiser had 
just sunk the Lusitania and that we’d hang him when we caught 
him as sure as eggs were eggs. I wasn’t sure what the Kaiser was, 
but Aunt Abbie soaked a piece of sugar in her coffee and gave it 
me in her fingers. She said it was very nourishing and told my 
mother I looked as thin as some of the children she had seen in 
France. 

After that we went downstairs and got into the car. The chauffeur 
drove, and Aunt Abbie told him through a long tube which was 
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the best way to get to the zoo. Then she looked at me for a 
very long time and said I was just like my poor father, her dear 
brother who had died, and not at all like the American side of 
my family. 

‘What’s your name?’ I said. 

‘Abbie.’ 

‘No. Your other name?’ 

‘Do you mean my surname? My surname is Abbott-Acland.’ 
‘No, I mean your other name. Haven’t you got another name, 
like my mother’s?’ 

‘Yes, but I never use it.’ 

‘What is your other name?’ 

‘Amy. But nobody calls me that.* 

‘You have a lot of names to remember.’ 

‘It’s very easy. Just say to yourself, AA AA, Aunt Abbie Abbott- 
Acland. But you shall call me just Abbie.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Because that is what I should like you to call me.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Because it’s nice and easy to remember.’ 

‘Why?’ 

Aunt Abbie didn’t answer, so I said: 

‘I like you much better than the nurse that came when I had 

scarlet fever.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Because when she asked to see my tongue I put it out at her 
and I really meant it.’ 

‘Why?’ T 

‘Because she was ugly. But if you asked to see my tongue I 

shouldn’t mean it when I put it out.* 

‘Why?* 

‘Because you’re pretty.’ 

‘Why?’ 

And I didn’t say why to Aunt Abbie again unless it was very 

important. Instead, I said: 

‘Would you like to see my tongue?* 

‘Yes, darling boy, very much, but after tea.’. 

Then we came to Regent’s Park and turned in at the gates. 

‘I like this car,’ I said. ‘Is it yours?’ , 

‘Half of it is. The other half belongs to your Uncle Arthur. 
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‘Who’s he?’ 

‘He’s my husband.’ 

‘Which is your half?* 

‘Usually the front half, darling,* said Aunt Abbie, ‘because I 
usually drive.* 

‘That’s where the engine is. I like engines. So now we’re sitting 
in Uncle Arthur’s half.* 

‘Yes, but he lent it to us for to-day.’ 

‘Do you ever lend him your half?* 

‘Sometimes. But he doesn’t like driving. You see, it doesn’t 
really matter because your Uncle Arthur and I share everything. 
When we were first married, he used to come home in the evening 
and drop all the golden sovereigns he had earned into my lap.* 

‘Then what’d you do?* 

‘Then we counted them, and after that I gave him back his half. 
But he always let me keep the new shiny ones. We are going to see 
your Uncle Arthur later on.* 

‘At the zoo?’ 

‘No. But perhaps afterwards.’ 

‘Oh, boy!* 

‘That is not good English dear.’ 

Then we arrived at the zoo, and Perkins handed Aunt Abbie a 
big bag. We both sat down on the pavement, which I wasn’t 
allowed to do in those trousers, and Aunt Abbie showed me what 
was in her bag. 

‘Here are thirteen buns for the bears and the elephants,’ she 
said, ‘though you mustn’t give any to the polar bears. I don’t 
suppose you have been taught much about the value of money. 
Each bun cost a penny.* 

There was a big bag of peanuts for the deer which cost four- 
pence, and for the monkeys a piece of cracked-looking glass which 
had once been very expensive because it was French. And there 
were some bananas that cost one and sixpence because of the 
war and the Germans, although bananas didn’t come from Ger¬ 
many. But all these things would have cost far more inside the zoo, 
and that was why Aunt Abbie had brought them with her. 

‘It is most important to know about money,’ she said, ‘because 
nowadays one has to pay for everything through the nose. But 
always remember that if you look after the pence the pounds will 
look after themselves.* 
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But at the gates of the zoo she said something much funnier 
than that. She said: 

‘Janitor, I am a fellow.’ And we went in without paying any¬ 
thing. But when I tried this myself next time I went with my nurse 
it didn’t work at all. 

We saw the monkeys first, and I caught a flea. But Aunt Abbie 
said I hadn’t caught it from the monkeys because they were really 
very clean and didn’t have fleas, I must have caught it from the 
very dirty little boy with a runny nose who was standing near us. 
Aunt Abbie asked him if he didn’t have a handkerchief, and she 
took a special coarse linen one out of her big bag and blew his 
nose for him. This made the boy’s mother cross, and she told him 
to give the handkerchief to the monkeys. It made me laugh to see 
a monkey trying to blow his nose while another held up the piece 
of cracked looking glass for him to see, but Aunt Abbie was quite 
cross too, and so, after she got the handkerchief back from a 
keeper, we went to see the tropical birds. 

On the way we came to some green hoops round a piece of 
grass on which my nurse always told me we weren’t allowed to 
walk. But Aunt Abbie said: 

‘Nonsense! As you will learn in your geometry at school, the 
shortest distance between two points is a straight line. Come along, 


We stepped over the hoops, and a little farther on Aunt Abbie 
stopped, took the little penknife off her bracelet, and snipped off 
a piece of a geranium because she wanted to see if that colour 
would grow in Essex, where she and Uncle Arthur had a house 
called Abberton. A man came up to us and looked as if he was 
going to say something. But Aunt Abbie said, ‘Good day to you, 
keeper. Are we right for the tropical birds?’ And he said we were, 
although he didn’t seem too sure, and he stared at us very hard. 

‘Now I am going to show you a map, said Aunt Abbie. Let s 


Slt Itwas a map of the zoo drawn by Uncle Arthur and big red 

arrows, like the map of the trains i V h % U ^ d f rg T Un t d ; S nn°r d 
the best routes. But Aunt Abbie had made lots of notes on it. 

‘What does that one say?’ I asked. 

The last time I was here one of the zebras was ill. That is to 
remind me to see if the zoo doctor is looking after him properly. 
‘Did the zebra have scarlet fever?’ 
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‘No, but something very similar,* said Aunt Abbie, and, 
although I had never seen any before, I knew I was going to like 
the zebras. 

I don’t any longer remember exactly what our route was. We 
passed the lion house twice without going in because the map said 
it wasn’t their feeding time yet. We rode on the elephant, but only 
for half the journey. At the place where the elephant turns we got 
off because it made a shorter walk to the eagles. Several other 
children thinking the ride was over, got off too and had to get 
back on again. The elephant man’s face got red. 

‘That is no concern of mine, keeper,* said Aunt Abbie. ‘This 
point is convenient for our next objective, and I wish my nephew 
to enjoy himself with the minimum of fatigue.’ 

We walked quickly along a wide path, and Aunt Abbie greeted 
every keeper we met. She seemed to know them all. Mostly she 
just said, ‘Good day,* but once she said, ‘Good afternoon, 
Dawkins, did the baby emu pull through?’ And another time she 
said, ‘Have you replaced Hobson of the Alpine goats, keeper?’ 
And the man said he had, which made me think Aunt Abbie knew 
everything as well as everybody. 

I wanted to ride in the llama cart. 

‘No,’ said Aunt Abbie. ‘Though everything here is kept as clean 
as possible, you can never be sure with wickerwork and you might 
get a tick. But we’ll go and look at the other llamas in their cage.’ 

She read me the notice warning people that the llamas spat. 

‘Nannie won’t let me spit. She says it’s common to spit. She 
didn’t say about llamas.* 

‘She is quite wrong to tell you never to spit. You must never 
swallow phlegm. If you’ve forgotten your handkerchief, always 
spit it out. Wouldn’t you like to spit at the llamas?* 

‘Nurse said to be sure I had my English party manners,’ I said 
doubtfully. 

‘Rubbish! The manners that are good enough at home are good 
enough for everybody. And if your manners aren’t good enough 
for everybody they’re not good enough at home.* 

I would have loved to spit, but suddenly, though I tried and 
tried, my mouth was quite dry. 

‘Look, like this,* said Aunt Abbie, and spat vigorously through 
the bars at a llama, which took no notice at all. And after that I 
always called her Abbie without any Aunt. And suddenly I had 
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lots of spit in my mouth, and I went round the cage spitting at 
every llama in turn. 

‘That will do,’ said Abbie. ‘You must learn to aim. I shall give 
you a dart board for Christmas. Now we must go to see the sea 
lions. As it is rather a long way I am going to carry you.’ 

She picked me up and set off, and all the way one of the studs 
in the belt of her uniform stuck into my hip. I didn’t say anything 
about it because we still had a lot of things to see and I was liking 
Abbie. 

When we arrived, Abbie looked at her map and at the watch on 
her big gold bracelet. Then she called a keeper. 

‘It is exactly on feeding time,’ she said. ‘We have arrived on 

purpose.’ 

But the feeding time had been altered. Abbie frowned, and a 
funny little crease ran down from the beauty spot to the corner of 
her mouth. 

‘Kindly send the head sea-lion keeper here to speak to me,’ she 
said. ‘If I am farther away than this bench, it will only be to look 

at the African birds in the next cage.’ 

We sat on the bench and then watched the birds for a while, 

but the sea-lion keeper didn’t come; in fact, there wasn’t a keeper 
in sight. Abbie was getting crosser and crosser, and she kept on 

looking at her watch. „ ,. 

‘I have had enough of this,’ she said, and, taking the small gold 

whistle off her bracelet, she blew on it several times with her cheeks 

puffed out like the bugler I had seen at the Tower of London. 

Several people stopped and stared, and Abbie told one small 

boy that the wind was going to change and if he wasn’t careful his 

mouth would stay open like that for the rest of his life. I shut my 


mouth too. . 

At last the head sea-lion keeper came running, and I remember 

Abbie saying something about ‘a disgrace’ and ‘the public an 

‘let alone a fellow of the society’. And once she said, Sea-hon 

ke Then another man came,''not in a keeper’s uniform, and whom 

who had gone away came hack 

with a bucketful of fish. Abbie looked at the fish, andthen she 
sniffed and said, ‘Job lot/ She threw a fish to the sea-hons, and 

told me to throw one too.’ 
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‘Now we mustn’t give Old Jim any more,* she said. ‘He always 
gets more than his share, and he’s too fat already. Let’s try and 
give Maud some. She’s young and not quite so quick as the others. 
Look, like this.* 

She guided my hand, and Maud, who was half the size of Old 
Jim, caught the fish with a leap and a slither. 

TTiere was one fish left in the bucket. Abbie picked it up. 

‘Since I have been forced to pay for the sea-lion’s lunch out of 
my own pocket,* she said, ‘I take it, keeper, that there can be no 
objection to my taking this fish home for my cat.* And in a trice 
she had slipped it into one of the pockets of her big bag. 

‘Good day, superintendent. Good day, sea-lion keeper,* she 
said, and we moved off to the lions. This time there was no mis¬ 
take about the feeding hour, and just as we arrived a keeper was 
throwing a big red joint of meat into the first cage. But we only 
stayed a little while, because Abbie said: 

‘You look a little tired, dear. I think it’s time we had tea.* 

‘Did you see the keeper’s feet?* I said. ‘They were ten-to-two*s.’ 

I explained to Abbie about Perkins, her chauffeur, having 
quarter-to-three feet. It made her laugh. 

‘What are my feet?* she asked. 

‘Oh, yours are just five-to-one*s, like mine, but sometimes I 
turn mine in like this, and then they’re “won’t” feet.* 

‘Can you do this?’ asked Abbie, and she turned both her feet 
outward, much later than quarter to three, and ran out of the lion 
house like that in front of me. It made me roar with laughter. 

‘They’re twenty-to-fours, Abbie,’ I said. 

‘Or twenty-past-eight’s, dear. Now, I’m going to carry you part 
of the way.’ 

She picked me up in her arms and the stud of her belt dug into 
my hip. The camel went in the direction of the tea-rooms, but we 
didn’t ride on him. 

‘Fleas,* said Abbie. 

But at last we reached the tea-rooms. Every table was occupied, 
and lots of people were waiting. Abbie marched in and spoke to a 
waitress who was carrying a tray of used teacups. 

T am a fellow of this society, waitress,’ she said. ‘Kindly take 
me to the manageress.* And she followed the girl down the room, 
leaving me in charge of the cashier. 

Beyond the crowded tables I saw Abbie talking to one person 
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after another, pointing to this and that corner, and bumping into 
people. I couldn’t hear what she said, but in a few minutes a table 
was brought from somewhere at the back, three groups of people 
had to move their tables slightly, and Abbie stayed there watching 
while our table was set. A man in a bowler hat, one of those 
waiting for a table, said: 

‘Who does that woman think she is, shoving in like that?’ 

I reached up and socked him as hard as I could, and my fist 
landed on something hard in his pocket. Then I burst into tears. 
I don’t remember what happened then, but the next thing I knew 
Abbie had me by the hand and the man, very red in the face, was 
trying to say something. But Abbie had put an eyeglass on one 
eye, and she was saying something too. 

‘And,’ she added, ‘I would like to point out that you are indoors 
and that your hat is nevertheless on your head. Take if off.* 

She led me quickly away between the rows of tables. 

‘I expect he’s a bolshie,’ she said. ‘Next time we’ll come on a 
Sunday, when only fellows and their guests are admitted. I am 
always telling your mother that to play with socialism is to play 
with fire. You see what it leads to. Have you hurt your knuckles? 
Never mind, eclairs are especially good for knuckles. Sit down and 
you shall have one at once. No, waitress, no bread and butter. 

Eclairs and macaroons and-’ 

‘Do they have those little pots of jam you have all to yourself 

like at Kew? I asked. 

They did. 

After three or four cakes and a little rest (‘In that case, waitress, 
[ fear they will have to wait for the table a little longer. We still 
have many things to see, and I do not wish my nephew to get 


over-tired’) we set out again. . , , 

We saw the kangaroos and the zebras (the sick one was better), 

and we gave the peanuts to all the different kinds of deer. 

‘Everybody always gives them to the monkeys, said Abbie. 
But see how the deer appreciate them, and what a lot of pleasure 

^The de^toveTthem, and I shouted when their muzzles tickled 

th Whenever iYskedtomething Abbie couldn’t answer she called 
« keener to explain, and she always told me whether an animal 
had been born in captivity or not, because if it had, she said, it was 
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quite happy. She saw to it that I didn’t walk too much, and I never 
breathed a word about the place on my hip that was getting sorer 
and sorer. But at last we had finished. Abbie’s map brought us out 
close to the gate where the car was. And before leaving she told 
the gatekeeper to put up a notice warning the public about the 
different feeding time for the sea lions. 

‘Now we’ll go and have tea,* she said. ‘Oh, I often have two 

teas on Mondays.* 

We drove down to a teashop in Bond Street, and here everybody 
knew Abbie and we got a big table in a corner at once. Abbie took 
off her hat, and I saw that her hair was a sort of blue-white, 
although my mother had said she wasn’t old at all. 

‘Now for my second tea,* she said, ‘I always like an ice cream 
and a pure still lemonade. And I am going to read you a story.* 

She took a book out of her big bag and began to read in a clear 
voice all about an Ethiopian and a rhinoceros. She was interrupted 
once because the people near us all moved away to other tables 
and the waitress came and put a large wooden screen round us. 

‘Isn’t this fun?* said Abbie. ‘It’s just like having a room to 
ourselves. Now I think you should have that big chocolate cream 
to finish up with. But first you must swallow this, so that you 
won’t be sick when you get home.* And she took a large pink pill 
out of one of the little gold boxes on her bracelet and gave it me to 
have with my lemonade. 

It was getting late, and the only thing my mother was ever strict 
with me about was my bedtime. I told Abbie. 

‘I’ll tell your mother it was my fault, dear,* she said. ‘But don’t 
worry. It’s quite all right because I always keep this watch on my 
bracelet half an hour ahead of Greenwich in order to give myself 
time to be late.’ 

And when we got home there was Uncle Arthur. He got up and 
walked across the room to greet us, and I noticed that he had the 
* most twelve o’clock feet I’d ever seen. He patted my head and gave 
me a shiny new sovereign. But I think I liked Uncle Arthur best 
because we found out that his birthday was exactly the same day 
as mine, and I simply couldn’t understand why he wasn’t exactly 
the same age too. 

‘Your mother will put that sovereign in the savings bank for 
you, dear,* said Abbie, ‘so Arthur is going to give you something 
you can spend. Haven’t you a florin, Arthur?* 


o 
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‘You’ll upset his ideas of the value of money for life,’ he said. 
But the coin he gave me was much bigger than the sovereign and 
just as shiny. 

‘Not at all,* said Abbie. ‘You remember what I told you, Dane, 
about the pence and the pounds? Well, a florin is twenty-four 
whole pence, and if you look after them they might grow into 
twenty-four golden pounds, like the one your mother is going to 
keep for you.’ 

When I kissed Abbie good night, I kissed her on her beauty spot 
to see what it felt like. And as I was going upstairs to bed, I heard 
her say: 

‘Arthur, I was charged ninepence for those little sample pots of 
jam at the zoo to-day, and at Kew they are only sixpence. I didn’t 
want any unpleasantness in front of the child—he was a little 
tired—but I think, as a fellow of the society, you should write at 
once and complain.’ 


Abbie 



Beachcomber 

(J. B. MORTON) 


I read of a case recently, in a local paper, in which a dead mouse 
had been found in a bottle of school milk. The Justices had been 
handed specimen mice on plates: the schoolmaster had caused a 
sensation by refusing to take the oath because of atheistic views. 
My reaction to any account like this is to say ‘It’s just like some¬ 


thing out of Beachcomber’. 

Even in this fantastic world, Beachcomber, with his companion 
jesters Timothy Shy and Lane Norcott, is accepted as the exponent 
of licensed madness. An American critic once described this style 
as surrealist humour, or ‘surhumour’. I hope the grim phrase does 
not catch on. Beachcomber would scarcely make such a claim. It’s 
just that his mind, flying off at wilder tangents than most, pro¬ 
duces, in the Daily Express , a daily delirious comment on events, 
which defies analysis. 

Like D. B. Wyndham Lewis, John Cameron Andrieu Bingham 
Michael Morton, has his serious side, and that side is largely 
concerned with French literature. He was educated at Harrow 
and Oxford. 

Geraldine Brazier, Belle of the Southern Command, is a war¬ 
time creation, and takes her rightful place with Mr Justice Cockle- 
carrot, Prodnose, Dr Strabismus (whom God preserve) of Utrecht, 
Captain Foulenough, and other immortals from Morton’s Gallery 
of Freaks. 











GERALDINE BRAZIER 

BELLE OF 

THE SOUTHERN COMMAND 


‘Geraldine Brazier, belle of the Southern Command!’ 

Colonel Fritter’s voice trembled with emotion as he gave the 
toast, and every officer in the mess of the 14th Loyal North West 
Huntingdonshire Fusiliers knew that he referred to the loveliest 
W.O.O.F. in the British Army. Yet was there one man who braved 
the displeasure of his commanding officer and the sneers of his 
fellows. For Captain Roy Batter-Pudden sat in taciturn silence as 
the toast was drunk, and heard himself called a prig. And as the 
port-type circulated more freely and tongues were loosed, the more 
silent became the Captain. 

Outside the mess night fell on the market town of Cuddlingham. 


II 

Geraldine Brazier, the loveliest W.O.O.F. in the British Army, 
was always doing odd jobs in the camp of the Loyal North West 
Huntingdonshire Fusiliers. The officers and the men trusted her 
implicitly, and her mere presence made them happier. Nobody had 
any hesitation in talking to her about military matters, since she 
was so obviously heart and soul in her work. To see the Colonel 
raise his hat to her on the parade ground was to realize that respect 
was mingled with admiration. And the Adjutant boasted openly 
that none of his clerks or orderlies knew as much about his private 
papers as this efficient, serious-minded girl, who turned a blind 
eye to all attempts at flirtation. It was left to surly Captain Batter- 
Pudden to mutter that Geraldine was getting to know too much, 
and was too deeply in the Colonel’s confidence. But Batter- 
Pudden’s black looks only earned him the epithet ‘Curmudgeon . 


m 

Often when some important general arrived at Cuddlingham to 
inspect the battalion the Colonel would say, half in jest Oh, and, 
sir, P you really ought to see our prize W.O.O.F. And the general, 
stroking his moustache, and whacking his leg with a riding switch, 
would reply, ‘Ha! Yes! I’ve heard of her. Deuced pretty poppet, 
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they tell me.’ And then Geraldine, simpering somewhat, and a 
blush mantling her damask cheek, would be led forward and 
introduced. And all ranks would cheer to the echo when the 
general complimented her on her looks. Yet she remained her 
sweet innocent, simple self. One day, for instance, the Colonel 
surprised her reading a strictly private memorandum from the 
headquarters of his command. ‘Naughty, naughty,* he said, taking 
it from her. ‘I couldn’t understand a word of it,* said Geraldine. 
‘What does it mean?’ ‘Not for little beauties,* replied the Colonel, 
mightily relieved. 

IV 

No higher compliment could have been paid to Geraldine 
Brazier than when the Colonel said one day in the mess, ‘I really 
believe she knows where all my confidential documents are better 
than I do myself.* A murmur of approbation greeted this avowal. 
But Captain Roy Batter-Pudden was heard to say, ‘Do we know 
anything of her antecedents, sir?’ The Colonel gaped awkwardly 
for a moment. Then he said, ‘Isn’t it enough for us that her 
Commandant, Mrs Cluckaway, recommended her highly?* It was 
evidently enough for all of them, except the sombre Batter-Pudden. 

At this very moment the beautiful W.O.O.F. was making notes 
from a confidential memorandum that had just arrived. She 
worked late, and as Batter-Pudden took his way to his quarters 
he was surprised to see a light coming from under the door of the 
Colonel’s office. 

V 

When Captain Batter-Pudden saw the light under the door of 
the Colonel’s office, and noted that the time was 11.53 p.m., he 
said to himself, ‘How odd! How very odd! Who can be working 
in there at this hour?* Hoping to surprise some diligent, conscien¬ 
tious brother-officer, he approached the door stealthily, on tiptoe. 
He said to himself, ‘I will filing the door open and cry “Boo !** and 
then laugh at his discomfiture.’ For Batter-Pudden was a simple- 
minded man, and fond of elementary jokes. 

Creeping up, he laid his hand on the door-handle silently, 
twisted as though to the manner born, flung it wide and shouted 
breezily, ‘Boo!’ For answer, the loveliest girl he had ever seen 
turned swiftly to face him, and he found himself challenged by the 
gentian-blue eyes of W.O.O.F. Geraldine Brazier. 
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VI 

For a long moment Batter-Pudden and the girl faced each other 
in silence. The Captain’s thoughts raced through his head like 
paper-bags in a hurricane. He remembered his suspicions of this 
superb creature, and as he gazed at her, he found it hard to believe 
that she was not as innocent as a prawn. Her arched eye-brows 
expressed surprise at the intrusion, until the Captain began to feel 
like some dull clod who has blundered into the boudoir of a 
delicately nurtured peeress. He moistened his dry lips, and shifted 
on his feet. A slow smile irradiated Geraldine’s face. She made no 
attempt to conceal the papers she was holding. Finally, with a 
gasp, Batter-Pudden said, ‘You!’ ‘Yes,* was the reply, ‘only little 
me, Captain.’ Staggering under the impact of her beauty, the 
soldier felt more and more foolish, like a little boy caught stealing 
marmalade. ‘You!’ he repeated, as she turned her enormous eyes 

full on him again. 


vn 

‘What are you doing here?’ asked Captain Batter-Pudden, 
greatly daring. ‘Looking through these papers,’ was the reply, 
delivered in a voice so melodious that the Captain’s face assumed 
the famous Covent Garden gape. Spite of himself, he knew that he 
was on the brink of falling in love with this radiant creature. Yet 
he knew where his duty lay. Setting his teeth until his jaw ached, 
he said sternly, ‘Pr-pr-private papers—my dear.’ A blush like the 
sunset on Helvellyn mantled her cheeks. ‘You mustn’t call me 
your dear,’ she said in a small voice, lowering her eyes, and veiling 
them with lashes that seemed to the Captain’s fevered imagination 
as long as his arm. ‘Tck, tck,’ he replied ‘I meant noting byjh 
‘That is what you men always say, replied the W.O.O.r. iw 
situation must be cleared up,’ said the Captain. And at that 
moment his trained ear caught a stealthy step in the corridor. 


VI 


As that stealthy step approached, there burst upon Captain 
Batter-Pudden the difficulty of the situation. Here hewasaoneat 
midnight in the Colonel’s office with a renewed beauty. Ge aldine 
hazier appeared to be quite unmoved. ‘Don’t you reahze--? 
began the Captain. Duty and chivalry warred in his bram. Was he 
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to denounce the girl? Was he to protect her, by saying that it was 
he who had been looking at the papers? How explain her presence? 
After a hard struggle, duty won. The door opened, and the Captain 
stood stiff as a ramrod. It was the Colonel! ‘You!* cried the 
Colonel. ‘You, sir!* exclaimed the Captain, and Geraldine, not 
knowing to whom the Colonel’s cry was addressed, murmured 
innocently, ‘You !* Embarrassment hung like a pall on the Colonel’s 
face. He grinned foolishly. ‘I just looked in, my dear,’ he said. 
‘You mustn’t call me your dear,’ said Geraldine, smiling at the 
Captain. 

IX 

The Colonel’s eye fell on a litter of secret documents scattered 
about the table, and his face changed. ‘I was just passing the time,* 
said Geraldine. ‘I hope you have not read these,’ said the Colonel. 
The Captain smiled sardonically. ‘Of course, if you don’t trust 
me,* said Geraldine sulkily. The Colonel weakened, but Batter- 
Pudden interposed. ‘I ask myself, sir,* he said, ‘why should a 
W.O.O.F. come to your office at midnight to study secret docu¬ 
ments?’ Duty and chivalry fought for mastery of the Colonel. 
Chivalry won. ‘I’m sure,’ he said, ‘this little lady acted with the 
best intentions.’ At that moment a stealthy step was heard outside 
in the corridor. ‘Hide me, hide me!* cried Geraldine in a whisper. 
Colonel and Captain calmed her panic, and awaited events. 
Slowly the handle of the door was turning. 

X 

The door opened, revealing the bland face of Major Horseferry. 
‘Ha!’ he said heartily, as he observed the others. The Colonel and 
the Captain smiled uneasily. ‘Quite a party,’ said the Major, ‘eh, 
little lady?’ Geraldine was about to answer when yet another 
stealthy step was heard outside. And so the long night wore on. 
One stealthy step succeeded another, until there were twelve 
officers in the Colonel’s office. And then Captain Batter-Pudden, 
addressing them all, said firmly, ‘Colonel, gentlemen, brother 
officers, I accuse W O.O.F. Geraldine Brazier of breaking in here 
to look at secret documents.’ There was a gasp of amazement, and 
the Colonel cried, ‘Oh, I say, look here, I mean, what.’ But 
Geraldine said calmly, ‘I can explain everything.’ ‘Fire away, my 

dear,’said the Colonel. 
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XI 

‘Gentlemen,’ said Geraldine, ‘I will refrain from pointing out 
that I might ask how so many officers happen to have crept quietly 
into this room. What was their business, apart from forcing upon 
me their unwelcome attentions? But, no. I will confine myself to 
the explanation of my own actions. Gentlemen, I was discovered 
here looking through various documents. I had intended to 
memorize a few unimportant details. Why? Because I have—(and 
here she lowered her voice and her eyes)—an old mother, lonely 
and impoverished. She is so proud when she knows that her 
daughter enjoys the confidence of the Army. She thinks I am even 
consulted by the War Office, and I let her think it, for she has not 
long to live. But to make her last days happy I have to be able to 
quote documents of seeming importance. Gentlemen, it is a kind 
of deception, and one that I feel sure you will condone. And-’ 

At this point yet another of those damnable stealthy steps was 
heard outside. 


XII 

An exclamation, perfectly timed, burst from the twelve officers 
in the Colonel’s office, as the door opened slowly to admit a frail 
old lady, leaning on a large umbrella. From beneath a mop of hair 
protruded a kindly face, with blue spectacles twinkling above a fat 
nose. ‘And who the devil may you be, madam?’ asked the Colonel, 
bowing courteously. But before the dear old new-comer could 
answer, W.O.O.F. Geraldine’s cry of‘Mater! What are you doing 
here?’ sent a thrill through the assemblage. Sardonic, sinister, 
sombre Captain Roy Batter-Pudden said crabbedly, ‘Yes, what, 
indeed, are you doing here—mater?’ The old lady seemed to be 
overwhelmed. Her lips trembled, and when Geraldine approached 
and stroked that dear face and muttered, ‘There, there, dearest 
mater,’ Colonel Fritter clandestinely wiped his bloodshot eyes 
with his sleeve. Then silence fell, as the dear old lady began to 

whisper to her daughter. 


xm 


Those hardened soldiers, who had faced carnage and destruction 
with steely eyes, were softened by the sight of mother and daug er. 
They recalled their own mothers—all of them except Batt - 
Pudden, whose suspicions never slept. As for Colonel ri , 
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though to give the lie to those who say that soldiers are cruel, he 
sobbed as strong men sob, until the medals on his chest rattled 
like hail on the tin roof of a railway shed in mid-November. Still 
clinging to her enormous mother, Geraldine said, ‘Gentlemen, 
my friends. My old sick mater has come to tell me that she does 
not want me to get any more documents for her. She says that 
my motives might be misunderstood. Ah, gentlemen, there is no 
sacrifice she would not make for me.* Too moved to speak, they 
gulped foolishly. All except Batter-Pudden, who had seen mater’s 
spurs beneath her long dress! 


XIV 

‘Why does your mother wear spurs?* asked Batter-Pudden 
casually. 

For a moment the girl changed colour, and fear came into her 
eyes. 

‘Perhaps she came here on horseback,’ suggested Colonel Fritter. 

‘Naturally,* said Geraldine, ‘why else should she wear spurs?’ 

‘How else could she have come?’ added the Colonel fatuously. 

‘Is her sight bad?’ asked Batter-Pudden. 

Geraldine sighed, ‘Alas!’ she said. ‘She is almost blind. Hence 
those blue glasses.’ 

‘And yet she wants documents to read?* 

‘I read them to her,* said Geraldine. 

‘My dear daughter, she is so much an angel to me,* said mater, 
speaking for the first time, in a deep, musical voice. 

‘Where is the horse?’ asked Batter-Pudden. 

‘It goes home of its own accord,’ replied Geraldine. 

‘And your mother can see to ride on a moonless night?’ 

‘Only just. It is a great strain for her,* said Geraldine quickly. 


‘Gentlemen,* said Batter-Pudden, in an ominously soft voice, 
‘here is the position. A very old lady, half blind and feeble, rides 
here on horseback on a moonless night to tell her daughter that 
she doesn’t want any more confidential documents read to her. 
What was her daughter doing here at midnight?’ 

‘What are any of us doing here at midnight?’ asked a gallant 
subaltern. 
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‘He’s got you there, Batter-Pudden,’ said the Colonel, whose 
sympathies in this matter were obvious. 

‘Of course,’ said Geraldine, with a pretty pout, ‘if you gentlemen 
don’t trust me-’ 

‘There, there, my dear,’ said Colonel Fritter, ‘we all trust and 
admire you.* 

A chorus of approval came from the assembled officers. 

‘I wonder,* said Batter-Pudden, in a dangerously calm drawl, 
‘I wonder why your dear old mother has a pair of men’s braces 
hanging below her skirt.’ 


XVI 

Captain Batter-Pudden’s words sent all eyes to Geraldine’s 
dear old mater, who, after a guilty start, said calmly, ‘These braces 
which I wear, and which slipped have down, are a family heirloom. 
They were worn by my grandfather.’ So saying, the old dame made 
shift to tuck them in under her skirt, but as she did so a package 
fell to the floor. Geraldine, whose dainty foot would not have 
covered a grain of rice, tried to hide it by stepping on it. But 
Batter-Pudden was before her. He picked it up and handed it to 
the Colonel. It was addressed to Ludwig von Rumpelgutz! 
‘Rumpelgutz,* said the Colonel. ‘A German, surely.’ Then, as 
though realizing what this meant, he turned to Geraldine. At that 
moment, with a cry (in a deep bass voice) of‘Heil, Hitler!’ the old 
‘lady’ leaped to the window, smashed it, and dived through! 


xvn 

‘That was not your mother,* said Colonel Fritter haughtily to 
Geraldine Brazier, as Captain Batter-Pudden and several officers 
dashed in pursuit of Ludwig von Rumpelgutz. But the girl was no 
whit abashed. ‘Nein,’ she said savagely, ‘and I his daughter am 
not.’ ‘I must ask you for your name,* said the Colonel icily. 
‘Dorothea Stiittgarten,’ replied the pseudo-W.O.O.F. ‘You know 
what this means,’ said the Colonel: ‘the firing squad.’ 

With a last attempt to melt this iron soldier, the girl softly 
stroked his sleeve. But the Colonel flicked her hand off as though 
it had been a bug. ‘This is no time for dalliance,’ he barked. ‘I 
place you under arrest and charge you with espionage. It grieves 
me to be harsh with one so beautiful, but war is war. 

Only the sobs of the girl broke the silence. 
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xvm 


Dawn was breaking over the Tower of London when Colonel 
Fritter and Captain Batter-Pudden stopped their staff car at the 
entrance to the Bloody Tower to give the password of the day, 
which happened to be ‘Scunthorpe . From the car descended two 
blindfolded prisoners—Dorothea Stuttgarten, more beautiful than 
ever in her anger and mortification, and Ludwig von Riimpelgutz, 


minus the wig and braces, but still wearing the tell-tale spurs. 
Colonel Fritter handed a piece of paper and a pencil to the Orderly 
Officer, who signed for the prisoners. He then bowed low to the 
girl, holding her hand rather longer than was necessary, while 
Batter-Pudden turned away from the cold fury of her eyes. A 
crowd of onlookers murmured sympathetically, and when Riimpel- 
gutz spat at a woman who offered bum a carton of 2,000 cigarettes, 
there were cries of pity. Then the cell doors clanged on the 
prisoners. 


XDC 

Bang, bang, bang! 

A volley rang out, two bodies sagged and fell. Two enemies of 
England had paid the last dread penalty. Far away in the officer’s 
mess of the Loyal North-West Huntingdonshire Fusiliers, Colonel 
Fritter complimented Roy Batter-Pudden on having done his duty. 
But the Colonel did not say that he treasured in his pocket-book 
a fragrant handkerchief once dropped by the false W.O.O.F. And 
the Captain did not say that he could not breathe her name with¬ 
out a catch in his throat. Conversation in the mess that night was 
desultory. Next day a new W.O.O.F. was sent to take the place of 
‘Geraldine’ (as they still affectionately called her). The new-comer 
was so ugly that the Colonel said heartily, ‘Spy or no spy, I preferred 
that other poor gal.* 

‘Hear, hear!* murmured the officers, sighing heavily. 

Captain Foulenough 
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The niece of a famous author might well agree that a literary 
background helps. But it was Angela Milne’s father who instilled 
in her, first a respect and later an enthusiasm for writing. Her 
approach to authorship began with the job of a secretary: among 
her improbable assignments was the transcription of lengthy, 
lunatic poems from an eccentric spiritualist in Bayswater. She 
reached the practical side through working for the head of a 
famous School of Journalism. Copywriting for an advertizing 
agency also claimed her time—but only three months of it. 

The Milnes reflect a gentler humour than is customary in this 
angry world. In her articles for the Evening News , Angela found 
opportunities to develop a form of alert but kindly observation, 
and her transition to Punch was not unexpected. But on most 
authors of her generation, the war laid a clumsy hand. Miss Milne, 
in applying for membership of the Women’s Land Army, expressed 
her willingness to tackle ‘anything but cows’. The word ‘cows’ 
must have caught the eye of the authorities, and she was drafted 
to a dairy farm. A year or two later, she turned up in a Ministry 
department—one of the more secret departments—and remained 
there till peace. In mid-war she produced her first and only novel to 
date, One Year's Time. To-day, living in Chelsea, with a daughter 
to distract her, Angela Milne finds that her writing has to be done 
to a time-table which resembles that of a continental night tram, 
22.00 hrs to 05.00 hrs. It is to be hoped that her typewriter is 

noiseless. 








There used, in the old days, to be certain people who stood out 
from the rank-and-file by their ability to get through a pot of jam 
in two meals. They may have had other abilities, but it was this 
one which made you notice them, especially as they themselves 
were rather proud of it. No one knows how these people manage 
now on one jar or so a month, and I only mention it to illustrate 
the high esteem in which jam has always been held. Jam, indeed, 
is like chocolate in that those who dislike it have always been 
considered as personalities, or at least as trying to be different. 

Historians cannot tell us when jam was invented; they say they 
have too many other things to think about. It is, however, 
significant that jam has not changed for as long as any of us can 
remember, which almost qualifies it to be an instinct. From time 
immemorial there have been as many kinds of jam as there are 
kinds of fruit to make jam with, and also from time immemorial 
people have been hammering at each other because some like 
some kinds and others like others. Philosophers say that those 
who would learn the art of dialectic cannot do better than listen 
to an argument on jam, when they will realize that however loudly 
you give your opinion it will have no effect on your opponent 
beyond getting his even louder; and that black-currant and straw¬ 
berry have perhaps the most dogmatic followers. 

Jam is either bought or home-made, and we can tell bought jam 
at a glance by its jar. This has a cardboard lid and a flamboyant 
label printed in at least one colour. Sometimes the jar is a tin. 
This means it came from abroad, and puts the eater right in the 
vanguard of progress. Home-made jam has all sorts of lids but 
only one sort of label—a quarter of a luggage label inscribed with 
the jam’s name and the year and sometimes the month it was made. 
The reason for dating jam is two-fold: on the practical side it 
enables anyone opening a jar six months later to reflect that the 
jam was made six months earlier, and on the psychological it 
gives an outlet to that glow of jam-making achievement which 
might otherwise lead the jam-maker to wash the saucepan up at 
once instead of leaving it till after the next meal. There is also 
something poetic about a jam label; it recaptures a long-fled 
moment like nothing else except an old newspaper. The actual 
making of the jam is very difficult. It consists of boiling fruit and 
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sugar together in a saucepan and praying fiercely that whatever 
scientific should happen will happen; or that whatever unscientific 
might happen will not happen. There are right ways and wrong 
ways of boiling fruit and sugar together of course, but a vague 
scientific destiny is always hanging over the jam-maker’s head. 
Historians say that alchemists used to get the same feeling, but on 
the whole with less chance of success. When jam-makers have 
made their jam there is a tradition that they should hold a preview 
in the kitchen. There is also a tradition that any spare jam is put 
into a potted-meat jar and eaten at the next tea-time. This spare 
jam is a bit like the six presentation copies allowed to each author 
—it ensures an immediate public, small, but sure-fire. 

Sociologists tell us that in former days jam was decanted on to 
a deep saucer called a jam-dish, especially when anyone came to 
tea. The idea was that visitors could see that here was a household 
which ate a jam-dish of jam at every tea. The spoon went into the 
jam sideways and got sticky at the spoon end from the jam and 
at the handle end from the jam-dish. Nowadays the idea is to keep 
the jam in the jar; or as a special concession in a jam-pot, with a 
lid with a hole in it to put the spoon through, which means that 
the spoon gets sticky only up to the hole in the lid, which is most 
of the way. The spoon in the jam-jar faces a different problem; it 
gets put back in varying positions, according to the temperament 
or skill of the putter-back. The nervous, or polite, will balance it 
across the edge with the spoon end under the inside rim of the jar, 
which acts as a brake and enables the spoon to slip down inside 
the jar. The normal or absent-minded will dig it down inside the 
jar right away, leaning the handle against the stickiest part of the 
edge. From all this it may seem almost impossible to prevent the 
spoon getting sticky, and so it is. To go back to jam-dishes, they 
were a bit monotonous—usually glass, smooth inside to stop 
people scraping about and cut outside to make life more interesting. 
Jam-pots can be made of glass too, but they have a tendency to be 
pottery, with a certain indefinable cheeriness of decoration. As 
for decanting jam from a jar into a pot, the easiest way is to do it 
with a spoon, but the most rewarding is to turn the jar upside 
down on the pot and leave it till you hear a sort of sucking noise 
which means that the whole jarful will come out unless you are 


pretty quick. . . , . ^ 

Even in the old days it was rather a moot point how much jam 
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a well-brought-up person should aim at getting on a slice of bread 
and butter, and I do not think even the most sophisticated of my 
readers will deny that when out to tea they used to throw a swift 
conversational glance round the table and add up the jam on other 
people’s plates. By dividing this by the number of people, they 
would arrive at an amount which they then felt safe in taking. If 
they were the first to help themselves, they made the same calcula¬ 
tion with mental instead of actual jam, estimating the amount from 
the faces of those present. Not that any of this had much bearing 
on the situation, because such as really felt a need for jam had 
only to leave some jam over from their bread and butter to get 
more bread and butter to leave over from the jam, and so on. 
Nowadays things are simplified; what we have to aim at is enough 
jam not to look foolishly timid, but not enough otherwise; though 
if we say how nice the jam is, or even just ask what kind it is, we 
may get away with a bit more. 

Along with jam, I may as well mention marmalade, because it is 
morally the same thing and breeds the same antagonism among 
those who like different kinds. Some like their marmalade as jelly, 
some as chunks or strips. Psychologists say that the adherents of 
either kind are not in the least remarkable unless they are remark¬ 
able anyhow, so that it is no good either side putting on airs. This, 

I need hardly say, has no effect on the public, which can never dig 
into a jar of its own particular marmalade without telling itself 
that if there were more people in the world like it, then the world 
would be a finer place; and psychologists say that psychologically 
indefensible as all this is, on the whole it is just as well in this case, v 
because it makes for good temper at breakfast-time. 

Jam and Genius 
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Laurence Benedict 


The English humorists who emerged during the long Alert 
between war and peace have much of the depressed, defensive 
attitude of the New Yorker school—and with greater justification. 
The note was first struck, somewhat discordantly, by James 
Thurber, during the halycon ’Thirties. Describing the dilemma of 
the humorists, he wrote ‘They walk into the wrong apartments, 
they drink furniture polish for stomach bitters, they playfully 
slap gangsters, mistaking them for old school friends . . . The 
little wheels of their invention are set in motion by the damp hand 
of melancholy . . 

The damp hand is still with us. Indeed, the dry, cackling vacuity 
of a Wodehouse was never more out of place. In coming to terms 
with this unsatisfactory age, poets of the morose, indeterminate 
calibre of Laurence Benedict have a morose, indeterminate public 
to sympathize with them. There’s a suspicion in British minds that 
the world of Thurber, Robert Benchley and Ogden Nash was an 
entirely private, self-imposed hell which need never have been, 
which perhaps never was, if we judge by calories alone. 

Laurence Benedict is the dour house-poet of the magazine 
Lilliput , the man who, leaving no stone unturned, discovers 
beneath each of them, the worm that dieth not and the fire that is 
not quenched. His background does not explain why he has 
adopted his present lugubrious attitude. A classical scholar of 
Cambridge: war-correspondent in Spain (where so many found 
their souls): army career in the legitimate war which followed, 
leading to the rank of Lt. Colonel in the War Office: post-war 
reversion to the trade of journalism, ‘knowing no other’: marriage, 
children: a pleasant, airy office overlooking a famous acreage of 
bomb-damage. What more can a man desire? It is up to Benedict 
to explain. The selection was made for that purpose. 
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COME ON IN! IT’S TERRIBLE! 

I have given up Drinking, Singing, Smoking and the Beautiful 
Friends of my Youth. 

And I walk with my arms in the bony arms of Sobriety and Truth. 
As the outward sign of this inner grace and abstention 
My face looks ravaged by excesses that I am now too regenerate 
to mention. 

But all that my hollow-eyed midnight pallor shows is 
That virtue brings its own anxiety neurosis. 


HERE GOES AGAIN! 

It seems that self pity 
In a city 

Leads to one thing and another. 

Including the search for a little mother. 

To soothe me by proxy. 

But what do I find but a wolf-hearted doxy 

Who can do nothing but fit me 

For a fresh series of hairs of the dog that bit me? 


FALL FROM GRACE 

When I was young, I contemplated Infinity, 

And marvelled at a world composed of nuclear particles. 

I also occupied my mind with the study of Divinity, 

And pondered the meaning of the Thirty Nine Articles. 

Later, in the course of earning a living, 

I learned that receiving is more blessed than giving, 

And that the Promised Land flows not with Milk and Honey 
But with Money. 


t 

I 
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DADDY’S NOT VERY WELL, DEAR 

Poor lonely bachelors can never know 
The final quenching of a father’s glow. 
How infant joys and baby laughter 
Excruciate the morning after. 


HERALD ANGELS, WHERE ARE YOU? 

Peace on Earth? But the trouble is 
that Generals are not in clover 

Unless they have enormous armies everywhere 
to be generals over. 

They incline to be distressed and wistful 

When in command of a mere fistful. 

And they beg pitifully for all the appropriate fitments 

To meet their strategic commitments. 

But how much safer for all of us if these good men would 
limit their ventures 

To the search for Security in gilt-edged or Debentures. 

Lilliput 
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Maurice Richardson 

On first acquaintance, Mr Richardson does not appear to be a 
humorist at all. His discourse on any subject is grave, reticent, 
and rewarding. He is known chiefly as a reviewer of detective 
novels, a job which acquires more cachet as each new Cabinet 
Minister or Bishop declares his enthusiasm for this kind of fiction. 
But hidden among Richardson’s sober journalism, which followed 
his earlier desires, (first to be a doctor, then a zoologist) there is a 
curious, lunatic strain which expresses itself in surrealist tales. 

During the war, he served, as many a writer did, with the 
Auxiliary Fire Service, and probably wrote a book about it. 
Certainly he figured in one alarming incident, falling fifty feet off 
a roof in one of the literary quarters in Bloomsbury. ‘I had a snug 
war after that,* he says disarmingly. ‘And after the war, I travelled, 
as special correspondent very comfortably in Europe and the 
Middle East.' 

It is too early to say whether the Surrealist Boxer will become 
an established figure. If the world shortage of detective plots ever 
hits crime reviewing (and if Maurice Richardson avoids further 
roof-top excursions) Engelbrecht may last the whole fifteen rounds. 
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TEN ROUNDS 

WITH GRANDFATHER CLOCK 


This is the story of the greatest fight in the career of Engelbrecht 
the surrealist boxer, champion of all Time. 

Engelbrecht hasn’t been in the game very long and his rise has 
been sensationally quick. He’s licked to within an inch of its life 
the Town Hall Clock at Wolverhampton, a deuced ugly customer 
whom surrealist sportsmen in the Midlands have backed heavily, 
and on his South Coast Tour he’s fought all the weighing machines 
to a standstill, knocked out Try Your Grips and Test Your 
Strengths by the score, and left the piers from Southend to 
Bournemouth a shambles of springs and cog-wheels, battered 
brasswork and twisted remains of What the Butler Saw. 

His is quite an impressive record but, as some of the surrealist 
fancy remark, it’s a short one for a champion, and—as the sagaci¬ 
ous Tommy Prendergast points out—it doesn’t include nearly 
enough first-class clocks. After all, most of these automatic 
machines are terribly raw. They stand wide open and sling over 
haymakers. They’ve no science at all. True the Wolverhampton 
scrap is something to go by, but there are ugly rumours that 
Engelbrecht’s manager, Lizard Bayliss, slipped that Clock a couple 
of hundred hours to lie down. 

However, there’s a shortage of chopping blocks this season and 
when Engelbrecht applies for a championship fight against a 
recognized opponent the committee of the Surrealist Sporting 

Club decide to let him have his fling. 

You hear gossip of some fast work behind the scenes. Tommy 
Prendergast and some of the boys have got something up their 
sleeves and plan to rake in a packet laying odds against Engelbrecht. 
It looks as if they’re on to a good thing, too, because the Grand¬ 
father Clock, which the Committee nominates as official Champion 
and Engelbrecht’s opponent, is something really special. He comes 
originally, I believe, from a big country house in East Anglia. His 
case is made of thick black bog-oak and he stands every inch ot 
ten feet high. Everything about him is of the strongest and stoutest. 
In addition to all the usual organs, hands, weights, pendulum, he s 
got various accessories on top of his dial such as a Dance of the 
Hours and Death with a Scythe-damned sharp one, too. And 
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when he strikes, well, my God, you think it’s the voice of Doom 
itself. 

You only need to take half a look at him to see he’s as cunning 
as they come. On top of which he’s been trained to a hair-spring 
by Tommy Prendergast and Chippy de Zoete, a former champion, 
and what those two don’t know about the game wouldn’t fill a 
watch wheel’s tooth. 

Engelbrecht sends Lizard Bayliss down to Grandfather Clock’s 
training quarters and he comes back very depressed. ‘Don’t think 
me defeatist, kiddo,’ he says, ‘but you don’t stand a dog’s dance. 
They only let me see the old boy do a bit of shadow boxing but 
that was enough. It’ll be murder.* 

‘What’d he take to lie down?’ Engelbrecht asks. 

‘Nothing less than a century and we couldn’t raise that between 
us, not if we was to live in training the rest of our lives. If I was 
you, kiddo, I’d turn it in. Lay everything you got against yourself 
and lie down snug before he clocks you to death.’ 

‘I’ll do that,’ says Engelbrecht. ‘If I can’t frame, I fight. 
Never let it be said that I quit.’ 

‘You’ll quit all right, kiddo. In a hearse.’ 

Comes the fight which, like all surrealist championships, is held 

at the Dreamland Arena round behind the gasworks, a vast desert 

of cinders and coal dust with an occasional oasis of nettles and 

burnock between two parallel canals that don’t even meet at 
infinity. 

Engelbrecht as challenger has to be first in the ring and as he 

and the faithful Lizard Bayliss make their way through the crowd 

there is a dread chorus of alarm clocks, and a derisive yell of: 

‘You couldn’t even box the compass!’ This last is a little piece of 

psychological warfare on the part of Chippy de Zoete who doesn’t 

believe in leaving anything to chance and has hired a claque to 

undermine Engelbrecht’s morale. Lizard Bayliss blows a mournful 

raspberry back and helps his man up the ladder into the ring, 

which is the top of an old gasometer. Then they settle down in 
their corner to wait. 

And how they wait. At last Lizard Bayliss complains to the 
committee of the Surrealist Sporting Club that if they have to wait 
any longer, Engelbrecht will be too old to fight. But soon after the 
New Year there’s a stir in the crowd along the canal side and 
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Grandfather Clock and his gang are seen gliding along towards 
the ring in a barge. There is a roar of cheering from the crowd and 
the band strikes up The Black Waltz followed by The Clockfighter's 
Lament For His Lost Youth . 

Grandfather Clock is hoisted into his corner and he stands there 
during the preliminaries while they pull the gloves on his hands, 
wearing his dressing gown of cobwebs, looking a regular champion 
every minute of him. And when they hand him good-luck telegrams 
from Big Ben, the Greenwich Observatory chronometer and the 
B.B.C. Time Pips, he strikes thirteen and breaks into the Whitting¬ 
ton Chimes. 

But over in Engelbrecht’s comer Lizard Bayliss is in despair. 
‘The whole set-up is against us, kiddo,* he says. ‘Every protest is 
overruled. They won’t even let me look inside his works. And who 
do you think you’ve got for ref? Dreamy Dan !* 

‘What! That schizophrenic tramp!’ says Engelbrecht. ‘Why, 
he’d sell his grandmother for five minutes! Never mind. Lizard. 
I’ll go down fighting. Fix me my spring heel shoes and I’ll try and 
land one on his dial as soon as the bell goes.’ 

Dreamy Dan says ‘Seconds Out*. Chippy de Zoete whips off the 
cobweb dressing gown and just as the bell goes Tommy Prender- 
gast gives Grandfather Clock a shove that sends him gliding out 
of his comer sideways along the ropes. He’s got a nice classic 
stance, hour hand well forward, minute hand guarding his face. 
They’ve mounted him on castors with ball bearings, and his foot¬ 
work is as neat as a flea’s. 

‘Time,* says Dreamy Dan, late as usual, and all that huge arena 
is one vast hush except for the quick breathing of little Engelbrecht, 
three foot eleven in his spring heel shoes, and the steady tick tock, 
tick tock, tick tock—with a nasty emphasis on the tock—of his 
giant opponent, ten feet of black bog-oak and brass, coffin-lead 

and hangman’s rope. 

Engelbrecht gathers himself together, leaps straight up m the 
air comes down heavily on his spring heels, then bounds like a 
rubber ball straight for Grandfather Clock’s dial. But Grandfather 
Clock sidesteps light as a kitten and Engelbrecht sails harmlessly 
past his dial and falls flat on his face in the middle of the ring. 

There’s a roar from Tommy Prendergast. of ‘First blood to 
Grandfather Clock’ and an answering yell from Lizard Bayliss, 
who claims it’s a slip, not a knock-down. They wake up Dreamy 
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Dan and he awards the point to Grandfather Clock who, mean¬ 
while, is standing over the prostrate Engelbrecht trying to drop 
his weights on him. But Engelbrecht comes to just in time, and 
rolls over to one side and scuttles away to safety. 

So ends the first round. Grandfather Clock sidles back to his 
comer with a self-satisfied smirk on his dial. But Lizard Bayliss is 
more pessimistic than ever and as he flaps the towel, he says: ‘I 
suppose you know you’ve started going gray, kiddo?’ 

Soon after the start of the second round Engelbrecht tries 
another spring but Grandfather Clock smacks him down in mid¬ 
air with his minute hand. Then the door in his front opens and he 
lets drive with his pendulum. Wham! It catches Engelbrecht at six 
o’clock precisely and sends him spinning out of the ring into the 
canal. He swims ashore and climbs back in time to take the most 
fearful dose of punishment ever handed out in the annals of the 
surrealist ring. Grandfather Clock gives him everything he’s got: 
Hour Hand, Minute Hand, Second Hand, Pendulum, both Weights, 
the Dance of the Hours and Death’s Scythe. When at last Dreamy 
Dan falls asleep on the bell, Engelbrecht is in a very poor way 
indeed. And all over the town clocks start striking and alarms 
jangling in celebration of their champion’s prowess. 

‘He ain’t half clockin’ you, kiddo,’ says Lizard Bayliss. ‘Do you 
know your hair’s gone quite white?’ 

But in round three Engelbrecht makes a surprise come-back. 

Putting everything he’s got left into one mighty spring, he lands 

right on top of Grandfather Clock’s works, bores in close to his 

dial and tries to put his hands back. Before he knows what time 

it is Grandfather Clock’s hands are forced back to midnight last 

Tuesday and he starts to strike. Dreamy Dan, prompted by 

Chippy de Zoete, invents a new rule and says: ‘Engelbrecht! You 

must come down off there and stand back while your opponent 
strikes the hour.* 


But by now the gameness of this dwarf on springs has caught 
the fancy of the fickle surrealist crowd and they are yelling to him 
to stay up there and never mind the referee. 

After that, for the next six rounds, it’s just plain murder all the 
way. Engelbrecht has shot his bolt and has to fight on the defensive. 

en he s not being whammed into the middle of next week by 
the pendulum he’s backpedalling to try and escape straight lefts 
irom the minute hand and right hooks from the hour hand. Grand- 
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father Clock goes after him round and round the ring, slap, bang, 
wham, clang, striking and chiming time out of mind. How 
Engelbrecht avoids the k.o. nobody will ever know. Perhaps it’s 
the vivifying effect of all those dips in the canal. Anyway, he just 
manages to keep on his feet. 

At the end of the ninth round the gang are just a tiny bit worried. 
It’s in the bag, of course. Their Clock is way ahead on points and 
fresh as the dawn, but they’ve counted on a knock-out long before 
this. Still, the last round in a surrealist championship can last as 
long as the winning side likes, so they look fairly cheerful as they 
go into a huddle over some grand strategy. 

Not so Lizard Bayliss, who is begging Engelbrecht to turn it in 
while he’s still got a few days left. ‘If you could see yourself, kiddo,’ 
he says. ‘You’re all shrivelled up. You look a hundred.’ 

Just then one of the oldest of all the old-timers of the Surrealist 
Sporting Club hobbles over and plucks Lizard by the sleeve. ‘I’ve 
got a tip for you,* he says. ‘It’s a chance in a million but it might 
come off. Tell your man . . .’ And he whispers into Lizard’s ear. 
Lizard nods and whispers it to Engelbrecht. And, whatever it is, 
it seems to filter through the state of dotage that Engelbrecht is 


now in, for he nods his trembling head. 

They come out for the last round and pretty soon, Grandfather 
Clock gets Engelbrecht tied up against the ropes and starts 
measuring him for the k.o. The door in his front opens and the 
Weights and Pendulum come out for the coup de grdce when 
suddenly, Engelbrecht darts forward, dodges between the Weights, 
jumps inside the clock case and slams the door to after him. The 
next moment a convulsive tremor passes over Grandfather Clock’s 
giant frame, an expression of anguish crosses his dial, and he 
starts striking and chiming like fury, but the tone doesn’t sound 
like his ordinary tone. It sounds much more like hiccoughs. 

Engelbrecht isn’t in there long but when he pops out he looks 
fifty years younger and damme, if he isn’t brandishing Grandfather 
Clock’s Pendulum and Weights above his head. This, of course, 
means that Grandfather Clock’s works are running wild lost 
control. His hands chase each other round his dial and he ticks 
and strikes so fast it’s like a stick being drawn along railings. 

Chippy de Zoete and Tommy Prendergast are afraid hen run 

down and they chase after him, trying to wind him up and fit hun 

. . _rrVitc hut Fn^elhrecht and Lizard 
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Bayliss intercept and they’re all four milling round Grandfather 
Clock, when suddenly there is a terrible death-rattle, followed by 
a howl from Lizard Bayliss: ‘You’ve got him, kiddo! He’s stopped, 
I tell you! He’s stopped! The fight’s yours!’ And Grandfather 
Clock shoved this way and that as they mill round him, starts to 
totter and heel over. Then down he comes with a frightful jangling 
crash and Engelbrecht squats on his face and wrenches off his 
hands. The crowd goes wild and the sun turns black and all over 
the place clocks stop and time stands still. 

Lilliput 
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Ted Kavanagh 

The most popular form of British Humour to-day is radio humour. 
A music-hall comedian may entertain, say, three thousand people 
a night: a best-seller may reach thirty thousand copies an edition: 
but a celebrated radio show will reach ten to fifteen millionlisteners 
simultaneously. 

It is hard on the humorist who handles the script. The impact of 
his funniest joke is nation-wide. Necessity, mother of invention, 
has to breed fast. This makes the record of Ted Kavanagh even 
more remarkable. Not only has he created characters which, as a 
critic remarked, may well take their place alongside the inventions 
of Dickens: he has created them, of necessity, by the dozen, in 
Itma, over a period of eight years or more. 

Kavanagh was born in New Zealand in 1892. Far from being 
born into the writing profession, he was destined for medicine, 
which he studied in Edinburgh until the outbreak of World War I, 
and resumed at Bart’s after the war. In the subsequent job of ship’s 
writer, his predilection for puns must have been severely handi¬ 
capped. It cannot have been as easy as falling off a log-book. But 
the job carried him twice round the world—presumably calling at 
Tomtopia on both voyages. Married, with two sons, he now resides, 

fitfully, in London. 

The task of conveying the Kavanagh brand of humour is not 
easy. What the ear took in, from Tommy Handley (whose voice 
and perfect timing no listener will ever forget) and from the rest 
of the Itma cast, cannot appeal, in cold print, to the eye. But these 
few notes on early Itma characters are a reminder of a senes whicn 
has an honoured place in the history of humour. 










WE DON’T MIND IF WE DO! 

Some Characters from ITMA 


Signor So-so —for centuries the funny foreigner has been a stock 
character but here, possibly for the first time in a comedy series, 
we heard the Italian struggling with the intricacies of English. He 
was, as befitted his character, a warm, excitable, and somewhat 
amorous character. 

Thus would he address his inamorata: ‘Madam, you are a divan 
woman. Come to my arms, let me embarrass you!* He fell in love 
with a charming French ‘window’ who kept a select ‘brooding- 
house* and sang like a ‘night in gaol*. He watched boxers ex¬ 
changing ‘paunches’ in the ring, and so on. Let me quote a complete 
sequence from an early Itma, October, 1942, to show how all this 
was worked out when Tommy Handley and So-so got together. 
The band has just played an arrangement of ‘Where Did You Get 
That Hat?’ by Dr Gordon Jacob, Master of Harmony at the 
Royal Academy of Music— 


Tommy Well, I certainly lift my lid to that one. A very tasty 
titfer, I must say. I wonder if he could do ‘Chapeau in 
the Moonlight*? 

(door opens) 

So-So Here I am, Mr Hatstand. Why do you employ another 
doctor—why do you not insult me? 

Tommy Insult you? Why, anything I said to you would go like 

duck’s water off your back. I want you to run me over 

before I face this Government Inspector. Got your car 
handy? 

So-So First, I will examine your scollop. 

Tommy Well, I’ll do an oyster dive—you mean scalp. 

So-So No—I want to see if on your scollop you have the down 

draft. 

Tommy Well, why not look at my cheque book, and see if I have 
an overdraft? You mean dandruff. 

So-So Then first of all I will taste you. 

Tommy Taste me? I don’t think you’ll like me without custard. 

So-So First, I will taste your blood pleasure. 

Tommy The pleasure’s mine. 
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So-So Oh-ho! Your pleasure is too high. You have hardened 

artilleries. 

That Man had in those far off days a faithful henchman, Sam 
Scram, whom he would send out to exchange a rhododendron for 
a rosenkrantz. Sam returns— 

(door opens) 

Sam Boss, dey wouldn’t change the rhododandrum for a 

rambling rosenkrantz, so I got two rhomboids instead. 
Tommy A rhomboid’s no use to me, Sam, there’s an ‘R’ in the 

month. You’ll have to return it. If you can’t get me a 
rambling rosenkrantz, get me half a dozen small 
sesquipedalians. 

Sam Sesquipe—what, boss? 

Tommy Sesquipedalians. Surely you know what they are? 

Sam Oh yes, boss—the shops is full of them. 

This was followed by a call from a Mr Sax, whom Tommy 
refused to see as he was determined that Sax should not raise his 
ugly head in his programme. A pun? Yes, of course, but I am still 
unrepentant. Later in the same edition (still 1942 vintage) I note 
a singer suffering from a ‘distressed aria’, and Sam having failed 
to obtain any sesquipedalians brings back a case of pandemoniums. 
The strange thing about these words is that they all sound like the 
names of flowers. How often has it happened that a child sent on 
an errand, has come back with the wrong thing because he mistook 
the sound of the right one? Thus everything in Itma was based on 
reality, although the reality may have been exaggerated almost 

beyond belief. 

The use of alliteration has always been a feature of Itma—it 
seems to help the ‘flow’ which is so important. Like the pun, when 
overdone, it can become tiresome as can the use of rhyme. With 
our two brokers* men, Claude and Cecil, rhyming was frequently 
employed. ‘Don’t be so suspicious, Aloysius’. ‘I’m not sceptical, 
you old receptacle’, or ‘This is a bit hard, Clarde’, ‘Aye, it’s a bit 
of a tussle, Sussle’, and again—‘Don’t be so plausible, Clausible, 

You know that the parcel is Jeanne de Casalis’. 

Their catchphrase, ‘After you, Claude—No, after you, Cecil, 
became part of our every day language. It was used on the inter¬ 
com by pilots on bombing runs and even by torpedoed seamen 
preparing to abandon ship. It appeared to restore some of that 
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old-world courtesy which tended to disappear during the war. It 
was indeed, one of the many catchphrases which Itma contributed, 
typical of which was that of Ali Ooop, the post-card seller—‘I go 
(pause) I come back !* On how many embarrassing social occasions 
has this phrase enabled one to leave the room on a laugh and to 
return with a smile. 

But of all the Itma characters, the one who has lasted longest 
is, of course, the Colonel. Taken from life? Well—from many 
livers. We’ve all met him—a study in decline perhaps, not necess¬ 
arily of any military connection, spruce if slightly shabby, never 
tight but never completely sober, with a grand manner, a dignity 
and a thirst. He speaks in Johnsonian periods. When asked why 
he is always on the wrong side of a bar he declaims, ‘Sir, there is 
no wrong side to a bar.’ He has a keen ear for a drink. When told 
he has been treated shabbily, he pricks up an alcholic ear and says, 
‘Chablis, sir, an excellent wine. Let’s crack a bottle.* Did he fight 
in the Ashanti campaign? ‘A shandy—sir? I’ll have a pint*. He 
shows his photo album, ‘My mother, sir.* ‘But she is lying prone 
on the verandah. A victim of sunstroke?’ ‘No, sir, addicted to tea!* 
Here is a one-track (or one pub.) mind, and for ten years, he has 
pursued his alcoholic course. 
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Miss Laski is an agreeably waspish satirist, who specializes in the 
world of beauty salons, charity bazaars and politics of a disloyal 
Opposition. At Oxford she became the first woman editor of the 
Cherwell , a weekly which has always had the tradition of being 
embarrassing and unhelpful to those who take themselves seri¬ 
ously. Later she became a writer for women’s magazines and 
worked in a firm of publishers. Her satirical novel Love on the 
Supertax neatly rebutted the usual left-wing attack, imagining a 
postwar world made safe for Marxist shop stewards. She followed 
this with Tory Heaven , in which immaculate conservatism received 
equally scathing treatment. Although by family tradition Mar¬ 
ghanita Laski inclines towards politics, her observations on 
women’s fashions have an even keener edge. 
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CHEAP CLOTHES 
FOR FAT OLD WOMEN 


Although the chief business of the fashion journalist is to find 
flattering alternatives to the phrase I have chosen for my title, the 
practised wielding of a new and esoteric language has now become 
instinctive with her. I am not speaking of those copy-writers in 
the daily press who offer Gowns for the O.S. Matron in a colour- 
range (i nigger , saxe, eau-de-nil) that has elsewhere disappeared 
from the spectrum. My study is of the specialized grammar and 
vocabulary of the fashion-writer in the glossy monthlies whose 
language, while representing the quintessence of glamour to 

thousands of women, must still be virtually incomprehensible to 
millions more. 

Her grammatical usages really merit special research, and here 
I will refer only to my two favourites. First, the Hypnotic Impera¬ 
tive This season you will be wearing . . ., reading . . ., talking about 
• • ; The best example I ever met ran: Because it's high summer 
you'll buy a new aeroplane painted blue to match the skies. Second, 
the Omitted Conjunction in descriptions of intellectuals— He lives 
in an old house in Essex , writes for ‘ Horizon', collects china cats ... 

But it is in the bold misuse of our contemporary vocabulary 
that the art of the fashion-writer is seen at its best; and for those 
who may wish to penetrate into hitherto unexplored fields I append 
an all-too-short glossary. I should add that the abbreviation G. W. 
indicates a Glamour-Word, extremely evocative in the right con¬ 
text and of no real meaning whatsoever. 

amusing : cheap. 

bold: g.w.; e.g., b. back-sweeping fullness . 

BR bdefet' : ^ Sh0ft “ kngth; C ' S ” b ‘ b ° ler °’ b - panties ’ also 


bulge, unseemly: stomach fat. 
CHARM, nostalgic: g.w. 


‘SiSSr* !ul * ) bardy s ““> , “ bie 

crisp, adj.: g.w.; e.g., a c. silhouette, c. touches of white 
D “'ce° fhatS and th ° Se Which s »y frame 


derriere, n.: buttocks; e.g., tuck in your d. 

dignified: (i) of women: old; (ii) of clothes: for old women. 
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dramatic: virtually unwearable, but photographs well. 

-est: intensive used instead of ‘very’; e.g., palest grey , softest and 
finest worsteds. 

everywhere: in a very few places; e.g., sable stoles are e. 
flattery: g.w.; e.g., the f. of mink, diamonds, orchids against 
your skin . 

frankly, adj.: would be ugly if we didn’t tell you it wasn’t; e.g., 
a f jagged hemline. 

fuzz, unsightly : superfluous hair on the legs. 
generous: (i) the designer is making nothing out of the dress- 
length, e.g., g. cuffs', (ii) fat. 

hairs, obstinate or recalcitrant: the un-wanted moustache; 

e.g., tweak out those o. (or r.) h. 
highlight, n.: a noticeable accessory. Cp. spotlight, 
hugging: tight; e.g., bosom-h, waist-h. 
husky : suitable for out-of-door country wear. 
important: g.w. 

indispensable: g.w.; e.g., the i. pearl choker. 

-izb: verbal suffix; e.g., slenderize, glamorize, accessorize. 
jaunty: g.w. 

lightly-boned : of corsets (no corsets to-day are heavily-boned), 
limited income, adj.: cheap. 
midriff: stomach. 
older: (of women) old. 

push, vb.: fabric-fullness is pushed (occ. pulled) to the back, side 
or front; once arrived at the back, however, it becomes back¬ 
swept (formerly used only of vertically ascending hair). 
significant: g.w. 

softly: g.w.; e.g., s. rounded, s . draped, s. knotted. 
spotlight, vb.: to add a noticeable accessory, cp. highlight. 

subtlb: g.w.; frequently s. emphasis of . .. 
team, vb.: to wear one thing with another; e.g., t. your palest grey 
dress with the subtle flattery of a brief scarlet bolero. 
that, those: adjs. of distaste and elimination; e.g., eliminate t. 
unsightly bulge , or, as above, tweak out t. recalcitrant hairs. 
Finally I should, I suppose, give an example of the way in whicU 
mv title, that epitome of the whole thing, can be translated. A 
professional could, of course, do better: I offer Limited Income 
Clothes for Dignified Maturity . You see what a different impression 
you get right away? New Statesman and Nation 
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Nathaniel Gubbins 


The humour of Nat Gubbins* in the Sunday Express (seventeen 
years of it come Sunday) has become as familiar as a favourite 
pair of shoes. But unlike the pair of shoes, it sometimes hurts. 
Uncle Nat, as he calls himself, can be a kind and comical uncle, 
dressing up for charades, stuffing a cushion under his coat and 
using burnt cork for a moustache. He can be a Dutch uncle— 
whatever that means. He can also be a wicked uncle. As Leonard 
Russell summed up in his introduction to the Penguin edition of 
Sitting on the Fence ; ‘he has his own sense of the rightness and 
wrongness of the world, and he writes always in the light of that 
sense’. 

Uncle Nat’s interest in the furred and feathered world (Sally 
the Cat, the Sparrows and the rest of the menagerie) has angles 
which would greatly please Swift. On the other hand, the duo¬ 
logues with the Sweep echo uncannily the slow rhythm of voices 
in a four-ale-bar. The only Gubbins hobby, on his own confession, 
is listening enraptured to such conversations. 

The same Gubbins confession reveals further details of an 
unspectacular life. The birth, in ‘lovely Ealing’, in 1893, to the 
wife of an Oxfordshire farmer. The blow to the pride of that same 
farmer’s wife, sixteen years later, when the headmaster of the 
Battersea Polytechnic told her: ‘I can’t teach your son anything.* 
The military record in the First World War (‘His most vivid 
experiences were the dropping of a tray in the officer’s mess and 
losing his rifle at Bethune when on active service.’) The Home 
Guard record, 1939-1945, for which see the Sunday Express , 
passim , for the full, excruciating account. 

What follows here is post-war Gubbins, Uncle Nat at his 

wickedest. In years to come such essays will be classified as 

Masterpieces of Sustained Invective*. In these hard times, they 
merely seem blessedly funny. 

* Most introductions to Nathaniel Gubbins start with the information that 
h* name is really Nathaniel Gubbins. This is because nobody would otherwise 











THE ENSLAVEMENT OF MAN 



I. HOW TO ENDURE WOMEN 

In that part of the world which is called civilized there are only 
three places you can avoid women—the club, the monastery, and 
the grave. 

Even a bachelor, living in a bachelor flat, has to put up with the 
occasional visit of a char who comes to tidy up and hide everything 
he wants. 

Therefore you must make the best of a woman-infested world 
during what H. G. Wells believed to be its last days. 

When I write ‘woman-infested’ I am not trying to suggest there 
are proportionately more women in the world than there were, 
say, 100 years ago. Probably it only seems there are more. 

This is because they are all over the place instead of being in one 
or two places to be found when, and if, wanted. 

They fill up the public houses; they fill up the hotel bars. They 
clutter up the restaurants that were once for men only; they tread 
all over you and hit you in the eye with their handbags in public 
vehicles. 

Owing to the shortage of petrol strange women will even insist 
on sharing a taxi with you—that is, if you are getting on in years 
and don’t look like a taxi wolf. 

People tell me they are all over race meetings and dog tracks, or 
whatever they are called. They yell at football players; they howl 
at the dirt track riders, and scream at the ice hockey players. 

When I went to a cricket match last summer half the seats in 
front of me were full of old ladies noisily munching sandwiches and 
croaking ‘butter fingers’ to fieldsmen who dropped catches. 

Slavish imitators of men, women play all the games invented 
by men, they wear their trousers, drink their whisky and smoke 

their cigarettes. . . 

Now one of the beautiful, gentle creatures is fighting bulls. 

Nobody would mind any of these things very much if women 
didn’t still insist on being regarded as something special. 

Although by their odd behaviour, they have forfeited all rights 

to protective gallantry, they still expect it. 

Having divested themselves of the graces peculiar to women 
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they still feel entitled to the small services and courtesies which 
were once tributes to the charms some of them no longer possess. 

So what is happening? HI tell you. 

At one time evenings were set aside for the entertainment 
of women. They were known as Ladies’ Nights and you didn’t 
mind, for once, waiting on them and putting yourself out to please 
them. 

Now, as women dominate almost every social scene, wherever 
it is laid, every night is a ladies’ night. And every morning or 
afternoon is a ladies’ morning or afternoon. 

The result is that men who are not members of clubs or are not 
monks or dead men spend most of their leisure hours fumbling for 
matches to light women’s cigarettes, giving up seats to them, 
fussing over them and keeping the conversation clean. 

And the result of this may be a mass nervous breakdown among 
the men of this so-called civilization. 

In the Pub 

There you are with a couple of men friends drinking modestly 
and happily. 

The landlord is leaning over the counter joining in the talk. It 
is not very clever talk, but it is cosy and full of laughter. You hand 
round cigarettes when your turn comes, the same as you buy a 
half-pint round w r hen your turn comes. 

You are not obliged to light anybody’s cigarette but you do if 
you happen to strike a match to light your own. You can sit on a 
stool or a chair without feeling obliged to jump up for anybody. 

You are at peace. You are relaxed. The cares of the day are 
forgotten. 

Then there is the sound of women’s voices, shrill and squeaky. 
The landlord stiffens a little. You wriggle on your stool. Your 
fnends stop talking and look uneasily at each other. 

The little party is over. 

If the women are strangers it’s not so bad. Probably you have 
only to give up your seat and keep quiet 

If there are a few women and plenty of seats you have nothing 
to do but keep your mouth shut and listen. 

But if the women are known to you and they bring in friends 
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who are introduced, then it would be better if you made some 
excuse and went home. 

Otherwise this is what will happen to you. 

You will rise from your stool and offer it to one of the women, 
even if there are enough stools to go round. 

It is not considered polite to sit in the presence of these wonder¬ 
ful, superior beings. 

If she accepts the seat, which she will do anyway, you can go 
and get another. But the moment this woman rises, or any of her 
friends rise, you will have to rise too. 

The women, having accepted drinks, will then fumble in their 
handbags for cigarettes. At least half of them won’t have any, so 
you will be obliged to provide those also. 

This didn’t matter much at one time, but with the present price 
of cigarettes it becomes a burden even to the most generous of men. 

As it is an accepted thing that women are too weak to strike 
matches, and would never have any of their own even if they were 
strong enough to strike them, you can now resign yourself to an 
evening of watching the ends of cigarettes to see if they are lighted, 
or have gone out, and leaping to your feet every two or three 
minutes with a match in your hand. 

Maybe your friends will share these duties with you, but they 
can’t relieve you of the nervous anxiety. 

You are always on the watch to see if they are doing the job and 
they are always on the watch to see if you are. 

So you are like a lot of jacks-in-the-box jumping up and down 
and trying to listen to conversation until the merciful landlord 
throws everybody out. 

The most irritating aspect of this most unhappy business is that 
the women know they have spoiled your evening and are glad they 
have spoiled it. 

If you can’t be happy paying tribute (with matches and St 
Vitus’s dance) to their beauty, charm and wit you have no right 
to be happy at all. 

At a Party 

You rather expect to be a match-striking jack-in-the-box at a 

darty, however much you may resent it in a pub. 

Homes and hotels were intended for polite social intercourse 
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between the sexes. Pubs were not. Two world wars have made 
them what they are to-day. 

At a party you will find you are not only expected to light 
cigarettes and jump up and down every time a woman jumps up 
and down. 

You are also expected to feed them with sandwiches and little 
bits of things on toast. At hotel parties they hire waiters to do it, 
but women much prefer to see men guests running about with 
trays, tripping over rugs and banging into each other. 

This is regarded as a further tribute to their wit, beauty and 
charm, though only women can see why. 

While you are watching for unlighted cigarettes, watching to 
see if any woman is standing, watching to see if any sitting woman 
is likely to stand, or going out of the room so that you can open 
the door for her; or while you are watching to see if any woman’s 
glass is empty, or any woman wants to put down an empty glass, 
or stub out a cigarette, or even while you are watching to see if any 
woman’s jaws have stopped working on a sandwich so that you 
can leap for a tray to get her another, you are also expected to 
know all about the world situation and discuss it intelligently. 

You are supposed to know what Stalin is up to, why Vishinsky 
is so rude to everybody, what President Truman thinks about it, 
and who Mr Attlee is going to fire next. 

If you say, quite truthfully, that you don’t know anything about 
these matters at all, you are either regarded as a boor or as a spy 
m the pay of a foreign Government and therefore afraid to talk. 

As women are also incapable of getting cabs (who isn’t these 
days.), of looking up trains, and knowing when the last ’bus 
leaves, quite apart from being too weak to strike matches and open 
doors, it is your job to run out into the night and watch cabs go by 
with their flags down, your job to telephone the station, yours to 
know by telepathy about the ’buses. 

And I hope you have had an enjoyable evening. 

I see now that I haven’t told you how to endure women after all. 

uut it H. G. Wells was right you won’t have to endure them 
much longer. That’s the only consolation I can offer. 
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n. HOW TO ENDURE DOGS 

Before I could write another line a letter written by a doggie called 
Wuffles and carried in the mouth of another doggie called Snuffles 
was delivered at the house. 

There was a nose mark in the right-hand corner of the envelope 
to serve as a stamp, and paw marks all over the letter which 
indicated it was a round robbin. 

Snuffles gave three jolly barks after he had left it on the mat. 

This was the letter:— 

Admirable and Adored Sir , 

We , the undersigned , have heard that you are again writing 
against dogs next Sunday , and wish to say that we forgive you 
in advance. Whatever you may think or write against us, we 
shall always think you are wonderful. 

Well, thanks, doggies, for thinking I am wonderful. I wish I 
could think the same of you. 

After reading your letter, I think even less of you. I have never 
had any time for sycophants. 

Why couldn’t you hit back with a few insults? Then I might 
have admired you, even if I couldn’t love you. 

From this you must not infer that I dislike all doggies. There 
are some doggies I like. 

I like very quiet doggies who never bark, never bite and hardly 
ever move. In fact almost dead doggies. 

But I put you very high on the list of public nuisances, noisy, 
nosey, fussy, inquisitive, rather like the more objectionable mem¬ 
bers of the human race. 

If you could talk half as well as you write, I feel you would tell 
a lot of extremely unfunny stories. 

Nevertheless, the charge against you this week is not one of 
being a public nuisance. It is the charge of being one of the 
enslavers of modern man. 

Little Doggies 

Once upon a time doggies were used only for hunting and sheep- 
minding. They were big, hearty, healthy doggies, doing a useful 
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job, happy in their work and sleeping soundly at night in the 
yard. 

Then, at some time in history—it might have been the era of 
the King Charles spaniel—the little doggie appeared. 

This little doggie, whatever breed it may have been, was so 
wuffly, so cuddly, so scrumptious, so yum-yum that all the idle 
women of the world set up a great squawk to own one. 

When idle women squawk for something they always get it, so 
in practically no time, the civilized world was crawling with cuddly 
little doggies. 

There were Pekingese, which the Chinese used to eat for their 
Sunday dinner, and were amazed that anybody should want them 
for any other purpose. 


There were little doggies with long ears that touched the ground; 
doggies with hair hanging over their eyes so that you couldn’t 
read their beautiful thoughts and they couldn’t see where they 
were going; pop-eyed doggies with practically no noses; long- 
nosed doggies with practically no eyes; doggies that were so wuffly 
at both ends that you didn’t know which end you were looking at; 
tiny spindle-legged doggies which were swallowed whole by big 
doggies, who thought they were insects. 

All these horrid little doggies were interbred with the idea of 

producing even more horrible little doggies, with the most success¬ 
ful and startling results. 


Little doggies, like little nightmares, were soon the inseparable 

companions of all the fashionable women of Europe and later 
America. 


healthy, hard-working doggies who hunted and 
minded sheep, these little doggies did not sleep in the yard 

They- slept on the silken coverlets in the boudoirs, eating rich, 
indigestible food, taking no exercise, and burying their hot 
unhealthy noses in the silken pillows when they were not destroying 
one romance after another by snarling and yapping at every young 
man who called with a beating heart and a bunch of flowers. 

began aS ^ ^ ^ enslavement of man by doggies 


men , r , ef “ Sed ‘° tolerate them - but as women refused to 
give them up old Mother Nature and the little doggies won. 
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When a man married into the fashionable world he also married 
a little doggie who followed him around on his honeymoon, slept 
in his wife’s bed, bit his ankles when he came home, and had to be 
taken out at night. 

Later, little doggies invaded every class of society, and enslaved 
all men except the happy working-man, who stood no nonsense 
from women, children, or dogs. 

Big Doggies 

It was not long before fashionable women tired of little doggies 
and took to big doggies. 

Therefore, the dog-breeders, with an eye on profits, grew them 
bigger and bigger, and soon young men who knocked at the doors 
of boudoirs were attacked by enormous savage beasts as big as 
donkeys. 

Again the young men protested, but again old Mother Nature 
and the doggies won. 

So, instead of having a little doggie on their honeymoon, a little 
doggie they could get into a corner and slap, the unhappy young 
men had these enormous doggies to make the happiest time of 
their lives miserable—enormous doggies, who could get them into 
a corner and eat them alive if they felt like it. 

As before, the big doggies soon invaded every class of society. 

They were kept in tiny flats where they knocked everything over 
if they turned round. 

They terrorized small suburbs, which never seemed big enough 
for them, and frequently went mad through boredom and lack of 
exercise. 

Moreover, these very big doggies were usually owned by the 
wives of very small men, who were terrified of them. 

I remember standing alone one evening at a bar in Fleet-street. 
This bar has a door to the street at either end. 

As I stood there thinking of my sins, the door on my right flew 
open and a doggie as big as a small horse bounded in. 

At the end of his chain there was a tiny, breathless man, clinging 
on with both his little hands. 

As they flashed by, I saw the tiny man let go of the chain with 
one hand and fumble in his pocket for change. And I heard him 
shout ‘Half a bitter, please.’ 
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But the big doggie wouldn’t let him have it. 

Before the startled barmaid could move, the big doggie had 
dragged the little man, muttering, through the other door into 
the street. 


Doggies everywhere 

The situation now is that big and little doggies, like big and little 
women, dominate the social scene wherever it is laid. (See the 
first article of this series if you can find it.) 

Although they were always brought into pubs on Sunday 
mornings for a biscuit and a bite at another doggie’s behind, they 
were under the control of men and therefore better behaved. 

Now that women are all over the pubs and hotels, so are their 
badly behaved doggies, licking round glasses and fighting in 
corners. 

They also travel in public vehicles and are sick in trains. 

They go visiting without being invited, stopping all conversa¬ 
tion because they must be noticed. 

Women call them silly names and make fools of them and expect 
everybody to share their admiration for the unhappy, unhealthy 
doggie they have degraded and debauched. 

Well doggies, I hope you have enjoyed this. 

Although I am no dog worshipper, I wouldn’t treat you as 
badly as dog worshippers treat you. In other words, I wouldn’t 
make a fool of you. 

But don’t take this as an indication that I want a doggie of 
my own. 

I don’t want any of you or anything to do with you. 

Sitting on the Fence 
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Patrick Campbell 

Since the close of hostilities, the exodus of writers has usually 
been to Eire from Britain (land of the latter-day Potato Famine). 
Occasional figures struggle against the stream, among them 
Dublin-born Patrick Campbell, whom Time magazine might 
describe as ‘tall, rangy, blarneying humorist Campbell*. 

He is an assistant editor and a regular contributor to the 
Sunday press—in short, a promising lad. His style mirrors the 
Benchley-Thurber school of Humorous Predicament, the finger 
caught in the tin-opener, the afternoon ruined by a careless insult 
to a prize-fighter. But Campbell has not always written in this 
vein. On The Irish Times he was a parliamentary correspondent 
and feature-writer on golf. Earlier experiences included a brief 
business career in Germany, where he failed to do anything to 
promote German rearmament, a useless sojourn in Paris, ‘play¬ 
ing*, in his own unreliable words, ‘billiards with Chinese laundry- 
men, who worked by night and so were free during the day’, and 
a temporary journalistic entanglement with Lord Beaverbrook in 
London. 

It was a holiday in England in 1946 which decided P. Campbell 
on his future, and lured him from the sober quietness of his Irish 
paper to one of London’s Sunday journals and a humorous 
monthly. He does not seem to regret the change, and can often be 
seen in Soho restaurants, looming somewhat menacingly over 
would-be contributors. Once a year he attends, and chronicles, 
the Dublin horse-show with all the assurance of an ambassador 
on furlough. , 




TOOKING FOR A LOWEL 


Even now, after all I have been through, the thought of being 
unclothed in the presence of women has the power to make me 
half mad with anxiety. I drum my feet on the floor, perspire, and 
whistle loudly to drive the memory away. 

So far, I, undressed, have come rushing at women twice. One 
of these occasions was connected with a shaving-brush. 

1 was lying in the bath one morning, when I remembered that I 
had left my new shaving-brush in my overcoat pocket. The 
overcoat was hanging in the hall. 

Everything else was ready and in position. Shaving-mirror and 
soap; new razor-blade; toothbrush and paste; hairbrush, comb 
and brilliantine tin; packet of ginger biscuits and a copy of 
Forever Amber on a chair beside the bath. When I wash I like to 
make it a real party. 

Everything was ready, then, except the new shaving-brush. I 
lay submerged for some time with just the nostrils and the whites 
of the eyes showing, trying to think of a substitute for a shaving- 
brush. Perhaps if the soap were rubbed on with the hand, and 
worked in? Or the toothbrush might be adapted to serve the 
purpose? The only difference between a toothbrush and a shaving- 
brush is that one is shorter and harder than the other, and the 
handle is fastened on in a different direction. But the toothbrush, 
properly employed, might be induced to work up a lather. I might 
even, by accident, invent a new kind of shaving brush, with a long 
handle and a scrubbing motion ... 

All this time I knew I would have to get out of the bath, and 
fetch the shaving-brush out of my overcoat pocket. 

I got out of the bath, in the end, at a quarter past eleven. At 
that time I had a hairy kind of dressing-gown that set my teeth on 
edge if I put it on next to my skin. I ran out of the bathroom 
roughly knotting a shirt about my waist. 

In this flat the bathroom, bedroom, and sitting-room led off a 
passage. I ran lightly down the passage to the door, where my 
overcoat usually hangs. Then I remembered I had left the coat lying 
on a chair in the sitting-room. I ran more rapidly back along the 

P ^n a f C * leavil ! g foo !Prints on the carpet. Already, I was becoming 
chilled and a little pimply. Passing the bathroom door I put on an 

extra burst of speed, and entered the sitting-room nearly all out. 
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It is difficult under such circumstances to make a precise 
estimate of the passage of time, but I think that a fifth of a second 
elapsed before I saw the charwoman standing by the window. She 
must have been dusting the bureau, but when she saw me she 
froze dead. 

I, too, froze. Then I said: ‘Waah!* and tried to leap out back¬ 
wards through the door. 

The charwoman very nearly got there first. The thought must 
have flashed through her mind that she would be better off outside 
in the passage, convenient to the main staircase, and so with a 
kind of loping run she came across the room. 

We arrived upon the mat inside the door simultaneously. The 
mat went from under us, and we came down. I fell heavily on the 
feather duster which she was carrying, and the bamboo handle 
snapped. I thought my leg had gone. 

We lay toother on the mat for several moments, not shouting 
or anything, just trying to piece together in a blurry way exactly 
what had happened. 

I came to my senses first. I was younger than she was, and 
probably more resilient. 

I jumped up and made another break for the door. To my 
surprise I found it was shut, and not only shut but locked. I 
wrenched at the handle, conscious in the most alive way of my 
appearance from the back. The door was unyielding. I caught 
sight of a Spanish shawl draped across the top of the piano, and 
in a trice I was enveloped in it, an unexpectedly flamboyant 
figure. 

(Afterwards I remembered that the door opened outwards, l 
had gained the impression that it was locked by unthinkingly 
pulling it towards me.) 

And now the charwoman was also back on her feet. But to my 
horror I saw that she was taking off her house-coat—slowly and 

deliberately, as if it were part of some plan. 

I watched her, wide-eyed. She was folding the housecoat into 
a neat square. She placed it tidily in the centre of the table. 
‘That,’ she said, ‘is me notice—and now me husband will have to 

be tole.* 

The other incident involving me and women took place when 
I was fourteen. 
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On this occasion I was again lying in the bath, but this time 
it was night, and I was reading The Boys' Own Paper. The rest 
of my family had gone out to the theatre, and I was alone in the 
house. 

The particular edition of The Boys' Own Paper which I was 
reading must have contained a number of bumper tales, because 
when I came to the last page I found that the temperature of the 
bathwater had dropped from near-boiling to luke-warm. Checking 
back later I discovered that this had, in fact, been my longest 
sitting—ninety-seven minutes. 

Taking care not to disturb the water, and set up cold currents, 
I reached out with one arm and dropped the B.O.P. over the side 
of the bath on to the floor. With the same hand I groped around 
in gingerly fashion for the towel. 

There was no towel. I had placed it on the chair, but now it had 
gone. I sat up in the bath, chilled, and peered over the edge, 
hoping to find it on the floor. There was no towel. I sank back into 
the water again, trying, as it were, to draw it round me. 

There was no towel in the bathroom of any kind. And slowly I 
was freezing to death. I stretched out my right leg and turned on 
the hot-water tap with my toe. Ice-cold water gushed out. 

There was only one measure to be taken in this extreme emer¬ 
gency. I gathered my muscles, leaped out of the bath in a compact 
ball, wrapped the B.O.P. round me, wrenched open the bathroom 
door, and fled down the short passage leading to the linen- 
cupboard. The linen-cupboard door was open. I shot into it, and 
slammed the door behind me. Absolutely instantaneously I 
discovered that our parlour-maid, a young girl named Alice, was 
in the linen-cupboard too. 

What Alice and I did was to start screaming, steadily, into one 
another s faces. Alice, I think, believed that the Young Master 
had come for her at last. 


n the end I got the door open again. It opened inwards, so that 
was compelled to advance upon Alice in order to get round the 
edge of it. Alice, still screaming, welcomed this move with an 
attempt to climb the linen-shelves and get out of the window. 

• l! ri A.- SOme WOrd of ex P lanati °n. What I said was: ‘It’s all 
right, Alice; I’m tooking for a lowel.’ This had the effect of 

throwing her into a frenzy. She tried, indeed, to put her head into 
a pillow-cover. 
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It was obvious that there was nothing more I could do, so I ran 
back into the bathroom, and locked the door, and listened at the 
keyhole until I heard her run down the passage to the hall, 
sobbing. 

The only other thing I would like to say is that now, whenever 
I have a bath, I make a list of the things I am going to need, and 
check it carefully before entering the water. 

Lilliput 
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Stephen Potter 

The relevant facts about Potter, S., writer, radio producer, critic 
and gamesman, are few, and spaced pleasantly far between. He 
spent a precocious childhood close to Clapham Common. (The 
same is true of the child-prodigy Thomas Babington Macaulay, 
who has a local road named after him, and of Noel Coward, who 
hasn t.) As a schoolboy at Westminster, he won the famous pan¬ 
cake, in 1917. Twenty one years later, his son, Potter, J., repeated 
the triumph. Potter, S., authority on games, has very properly 
worked out the chances of achieving this double, arriving at the 
figure of 78,000 to 1 against. 

The Potter line of approach is a form of genial but telling satire 
on social follies, transmitted by radio to his victims. Potterhumour, 
as reflected in the series of ‘How* programmes, How to Listen , 
How to Woo , How to Play Games , and others, reflects its author’s 
career, the second in Eng. Lit. at Oxford, the barren years of 
coaching, cramming and lecturing in London and Hastings, the 
solid but unsaleable books on D. H. Lawrence and Coleridge, the 
friendships with such companions as the Meynells, Herbert 
Farjeon, and Joyce Grenfell, the practical experience of far too 
inany games, each with its rules and ‘shop’. In an earlier age, 
Pottensms would have appeared mainly in miscellanies for private 

TK CU ^ at n 0n ’ under ^ raduate weeklies, and the rare, witty novel. The 
p ra Programme at once offered a new field of activity, and 
otter has more recently taken on the job of editing a magazine. 
He collects jargon from odd places, as one collects small pieces of 

crested china on holiday. The hobby has limitations, but there is 
nothing quite like it. 
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THE ETIQUETTE OF FOULING 


ORIGINS OF GAMESMANSHIP 

What is gamesmanship? Most difficult of questions to answer 
briefly. ‘The Art of Winning Games Without Actually Cheating — 
that is my personal ‘working definition’. What is its object? There 
have been five hundred books written on the subject of games. 
Five hundred books on play and the tactics of play. Not one on 
the art of winning. 

I well remember the gritty floor and the damp roller-towels of 
the changing-room where the idea of writing this book came to 
me. Yet my approach to the thing had been gradual. 

There had been much that had puzzled me—I am speaking now 
of 1928—in the tension of our games of ping-pong at the Meynells*. 
Before that there had been the ardours and endurances of friendly 
lawn tennis at the Farjeons* house near Forest Hill, where Farjeon 
had wrought such havoc among so many visitors, by his careful 
construction of a ‘home court*, by the use he made of the net with 
the unilateral sag, or with a back line at the hawthorn end so nearly, 
yet not exactly, six inches wider than the back line at the sticky 
end. There had been a great deal of hard thinking on both sides 
during the wavering tide of battle, ending slightly in my favour, of 
the prolonged series of golf games between E. Lansbury and myself. 

8 th June, 1931. 

But it was in that changing-room after a certain game of lawn 
tennis in 1931 that the curtain was lifted, and I began to see. In 
those days I used to play lawn tennis for a small but progressive 
London College—Birkbeck, where I lectured. It happened that 
my partner at that time was C. Joad, the celebrated gamesman, 
who in his own sphere is known as metaphysician and educationist. 
Our opponents were usually young men from the larger colleges, 
competing against us not only with the advantage of age but also 
with a decisive advantage in style. They would throw the service 
ball very high in the modern manner: the back-hands, instead of 
being played from the navel, were played, in fact, on the back¬ 
hand, weight on the right foot, in the exaggerated copy-book style 
of the time—a method of play which tends to reduce all games, as 
I believe, to a barrack-square drill by numbers; but, nevertheless, 
of acknowledged effectiveness. 
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Key: P=Potter, J=*Joad, 
S=Smith, B=Brown. 

The dotted line represents 
Smith's path from S l to S*. 
K represents the point he 
has reached on the cross¬ 
over when Joad has moved 
along the line (dot and dash) 
f 1 (where he had tried to 
return Smith's service) to 
J*. Smith having arrived at, 
but not further than , the 
point K on the line S l —5*. 

J (Joad) speaks. 


In one match we found ourselves opposite a couple of particu¬ 
larly tall and athletic young men of this type from University 
College. We will call them Smith and Brown. The knock-up 
showed that, so far as play was concerned, Joad and I, playing for 
Birkbeck, had no chance. U.C. won the toss. It was Smith’s 
service, and he cracked down a cannon-ball to Joad which moved 
so fast that Joad, while making some effort to suggest by his 
attitude that he had thought the ball was going to be a fault, 
nevertheless was unable to get near with his racket, which he did 
not even attempt to move. Score: fifteen-love. Service to me. I had 
had time to gauge the speed of this serve, and the next one did, 
jn fact, graze the edge of my racket-frame. Thirty-love. Now 
Smith was serving again to Joad—who this time, as the ball came 
s aight towards him, whs able, by grasping the racket firmly with 
oth hands, to receive the ball on the strings, whereupon the ball 
s ot back to the other side and volleyed into the stop-netting near 
the ground behind Brown’s feet. 
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Now here comes the moment on which not only this match, but 
so much of the future of British sport was to turn. Score: forty- 
love. Smith at S 1 (see Fig. 1) is about the cross over to serve to me 
(at P). When Smith gets to a point (K) not less than one foot and 
not more than two feet beyond the centre of the court (I know now 
what I only felt then—that timing is everything in this gambit), 
Joad (standing at J 2 ) called across the net, in an even tone: 

‘Kindly say clearly, please, whether the ball was in or out.’ 

Crude to our ears, perhaps. A Stone-Age implement. But 
beautifully accurate gamesmanship for 1931. For the student must 
realize that these two young men were both in the highest degree 
charming, well-mannered young men, perfect in their sportsman¬ 
ship and behaviour. Smith (at point K) stopped dead. 

Smith : I’m so sorry—I thought it was out. ( The ball had hit 

the back netting twelve feet behind him before touch¬ 
ing the ground.) But what did you think. Brown? 

Brown: I thought it was out—but do let’s have it again. 

Joad: No, I don’t want to have it again. I only want you 

to say clearly, if you will, whether the ball is in or 
out. 

There is nothing more putting off to young university players 
than a slight suggestion that their etiquette or sportsmanship is in 
question. How well we know this fact, yet how often we forget to 
make use of it. Smith sent a double fault to me, and another double 
fault to Joad. He did not get in another ace service till halfway 
through the third set of a match which incidentally we won. 

That night I thought hard and long. Could not this simple 
gambit of Joad’s be extended to include other aspects of the game 
—to include all games? For me, it was the birth of gamesmanship. 


WINMANSHIP 

This is a short chapter. The assiduous student of gamesmanship 
has little time for the minutiae of the game itself—little oppor¬ 
tunity for learning how to play the shots, for instance. His skill 
in stroke-making may indeed be almost non-existent. So that the 
gamesman who finds himself winning in the early stages of the 
match is sometimes at a loss. Therefore, although I am aware that 
this book must stand or fall by its all-important Chapter VI on 
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‘Losemanship*, yet this seems to me the place to set down a few 
words of help and friendly advice to the winning gamesman, to 
help him keep his lead; to assist him to maintain his advantage, 
and rub his opponent’s face in the dirt. 

A Note on Concentration . 

Very often the opponent will show signs, just as he is beginning 
to lose, of being irritated by distractions. At golf, ‘somebody has 
moved’. At billiards, ‘somebody talked*. Take this opportunity of 
making him feel that he is not really a player at all by talking on 
these lines: 

‘Somebody yelling, did you say? Do you know, I didn’t 
notice it. I’m a fool at games. Don’t seem to be able to be 
aware of anything outside them, when I’m playing the shot. 
I remember, once, Joyce Wethered was putting 18th green— 
semi-final. An express train went by within fifteen feet of her 
nose. 

‘ “How did you manage to sink that putt—with that 
train . . .?’* * 

‘ “What train?’’ she said.’ 

Always tell the same story to the same man, for your example. 
(See under ‘Story, constant repetition of, to the same person’.) 

When to Give Advice . 

In my own view (but compare Motherwell) there is only one 

correct time when the gamesman can give advice: and that is when 

the gamesman has achieved a useful though not necessarily a 

winning lead. Say three up and nine to play at golf, or, in billiards, 

sixty-five to his opponent’s thirty. Most of the accepted methods 

are effective. E.g., in billiards, the old phrase serves. It runs like 
this: 

gamesman : Look .. . may I say something? 
layman : What? 

gamesman: Take it easy. 
layman: What do you mean? 

gamesman : I mean—you know how to make the strokes, but 

you’re stretching yourself on the rack all the 
time. Look. Walk up to the ball. Look at the 
line. And make your stroke. Comfortable. Easy. 
It’s as simple as that. 
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In other words, the advice must be vague, to make certain it is 
not helpful. But, in general, if properly managed, the mere giving 
of advice is sufficient to place the gamesman in a practically 
invincible position. 

note. —According to some authorities the advice should be 
quite genuine and perfectly practical. 

When to be Lucky. 

The uses of the last of the three basic plays for winmanship are, 
I think, no less obvious, though I believe this gambit is less used 
than the other, no doubt because a certain real skill in play is 
involved, making it a little out of place in the gamesman world. 
I have worded the rule as follows, let the gamesman’s advantage 

OVER AN OPPONENT APPEAR TO BE THE RESULT OF LUCK, NEVER OF 

play. Always be sporting, the good gamesman will say: 

‘I’m afraid I was a bit lucky there ... the balls are running 
my way. It’s extraordinary, isn’t it, how once they start 
running one way, they go on running one way, all through 
an entire game. I know it’s impossible according to the law 
of averages . . .’ 

and so on, till your opponent is forced to break in with a reply. 
Unless he sees through the gambit and counter-games, he is likely 
to feel an ebbing of confidence if he can be made to believe that it 
is not your play (which he knows is liable to collapse) but Fate, 

which is against him. 


A QUEER MATCH 

I had the good fortune to be present at the celebrated badminton 
match between G. Odoreida and the Yugo-Slav champion Bzo in 
the West Regional Finals—one of the longest games I have ever 
watched. Both were poor players. Both were at the height of their 
gamesmanship powers. The match started a good hour before the 
game began. Odoreida kept Bzo’s taxi waiting twelve minutes and 
then was short of change when the time came for payment. But 
the younger player succeeded in exacting his share and came out 
of it a shilling to the good, only to find himself one rum and orange 
to the bad on the drink exchange before their sandwich lunch. In 
the changing-room Bzo prettily pleaded a cut on the palm of his 
right hand, which he had swathed elaborately m a special gnp- 
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improving elastoplast earlier in the morning. Odoreida Frith- 
Morteroyed in reply, displaying his little finger, the top joint of 
which was missing. ‘Jet plane,’ he said. ‘The skin has just healed.’ 
This was dangerous, for many of us knew that the accident hap¬ 
pened thirty-five years ago, when Odoreida caught his finger in 
the chain of a toy tricycle. 

The game itself started with some efficient crowd play. Odoreida 
opened by exchanging jokes with the umpire, and Bzo countered 
by patting the head of the shuttlecock boy and comically pre¬ 
tending to be hurt when a return from Odoreida hit him gently in 
the middle of the chest. Odoreida drew level by smashing into the 
net on purpose, after the umpire had (quite correctly) given a line- 
cock decision in his favour. The applause had hardly died down 
when Bzo jumped into the lead again. Odoreida had made the 
mistake of achieving his first hard shot of the game, and Bzo made 
no attempt to reach it but stood stock still, shaking his head from 
side to side in whimsical respect, and sporting acknowledgment of 
his opponent’s skill. Odoreida did well soon after this by dis¬ 
covering a ‘sprung string’ in his racquet and asking with delightful 
informality whether ‘anyone had got another bat’ as he had not 
got a spare. This double thrust shook Bzo for a few points, but he 
soon pulled himself together by asking a spectator ‘not to wave 
ms programme about’ as it was ‘bang in his opponent’s line of 
sight. Bzo seemed in full spate. Odoreida, now badly rattled 
fought back weU with a couple of broken shoe-laces and a request 
tor a lump of sugar. Thus gambit after gambit was tried, and each 
in tum was effectively countered. After an hour’s play they were 
still on the first game and the score was deuce for the sixtieth time 
when suddcnty Bzo came up to the net and spoke as follows: 

Let s (or ‘Why not let’s) drop the gamesmanship and just 


Odoreida assented and the game was then played , to the end. It 
had, of course, lost all interest to the more understanding specta- 

applauded^ 16 PUZZkd t0 Say the least > aIthou gh a small group 

he^dly h For me tim6 ’ 1 d ° feel WC should blame them to ° 


GAMESMANSHIP CAN BE TAKEN TOO SERIOUSLY 


The Theory and Practice of Gamesmanship 
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Economics, to those confronting their income tax demands, may 
seem anything but humorous. We live in an age when the econo¬ 
mist seems to be either a dictator or a father-confessor. But one 
economist, at least, is a licensed jester. Mr Schwartz served a long 
term as lecturer at the London School of Economics. His own 
version of his translation from the lecture-hall to the City desk is 
that, in the course of enlightening his students on the mobility of 
labour, he decided it was time to become mobile himself. To-day 
he assists in financial editing for an important London newspaper 
house. 

This is perhaps the first collection of humour to contain extracts 
from a genuine financial column. There may be madness in George 
Schwartz’s method, but the sound basis of fact is there. He would 
have been the perfect commentator on the South Sea Bubble or 
the Teapot Dome scandal. 
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When it comes to advocating the principle of shaking the yoke 

of everlasting tears from this world-wearied flesh my benevolence 

extends to all mankind. Big-hearted George, that’s me. Let us take 

the mining and quarrying industries. I want to see coal-mining; 

iron ore and ironstone mining; lead, tin, and copper mining; stone 

quarrying; slate quarrying; clay, sand, gravel and chalk pits play 

their proper part in the national economy, serving the public 

interest in the widest sense of the term and preserving the right of 

initiative and self-determination while providing for the changed 

conditions of the times. May they remunerate proportionately the 

co-operating units for their various services and, without raising 

prices to the point of injuring the consumer, provide a reasonable 

standard of comfort for the workers, and a fair return on the 

capital employed under conditions of efficiency and progress. God 

bless us all ! But the same goes for stove, grate, pipe and general 

iron founding, electrical wiring and contracting, the electrical 

cable, apparatus and lamp industries, hand tools, cutlery, saws, 

files, bolts, nuts, screws, rivets, nails, brass and allied metal wares, 

heating and ventilating apparatus, watches, clocks, plate, jewellery 

and other metal industries not separately specified. Get a copy of 

the Census of Industries and say George sends love and best 
wishes to all. 

In 1930 the British Board of Film Censors was confronted with 
an exotic, surrealist film. ‘It must be suppressed,* they retorted, 
because it is so cryptic as to be almost meaningless. If there is 
any meaning it is doubtless objectionable.’ I do not quote this in 
adv ocate censorship, but it seems to me to provide an 
admirable verdict on the economic aspect of all the charters, 
pronunemmentos, manifestos, blue-prints, bulls, decretals, ukases 
and firmans which are now descending upon us like the plague, 
iney are so cryptic as to be almost meaningless. If there is any 
meaning it is doubtless objectionable. 

The Nineteenth Century (1943) 
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I am irresistibly drawn to the subject of taxation by a report that 
the Japanese Minister of Finance has resigned following an inci¬ 
dent in the Diet in which he bit a woman M.P. on the cheek and 
exclaimed, ‘I love you. I don’t care what happens to the Budget.* 
Let me say at once that the relentless course of the Exchequer in 
this country would not be stayed an instant by such an episode. 

It is a matter for pride that in this country there is strict 
Parliamentary control of finance reinforced by elaborate extra- 
parliamentary checks, but there is considerable misunderstanding 
about the nature of this control. It is best illustrated by a parable. 


Domestic Analogy. 

John Bull has a wife who tends to extravagance and fecklessness. 
She is not to be trusted with the household accounts. What safe¬ 
guards can the husband devise to curb her wantonness? 

In the first place, he can require in advance estimates of house¬ 
hold expenditure in the forthcoming twelvemonth. As a busy man he 
cannot go through them with a tooth-comb, but he can lecture her 
generally on her behaviour. Thus an item for carpets might provoke 
a homily against gadding about with the flighty woman opposite. 

A next precaution would be to grant the total amount involved 
with a stem injunction that it was not to be exceeded withou 
authority. A special bank account could be opened and the bank 
manager given instructions that no overdraft was permissible. 

But this would be inadequate, since the wife would be free o 
juggle within the gross amount and enhance her dress expenditure 
at the expense of the groceries. An itemising of the househo 
budget would be necessary, with specific sums allotted separate y 
to the butcher’s, baker’s, grocer’s, furnisher’s and other a f c0 ^ n s ' 
No transfer between accounts would be allowable and the ban 
manager or accountant would be responsible for seeing tha 


lid not occur. 


a noi uucui. . 

This would certainly cramp the style of the lady, but no e 

this procedure is concerned solely with legality and not econom J. 
expenditure. This would emerge subsequently when the accoun a, 
plodding through the actual outlays in 1948 reported some 
aear the end of 1949 and possibly even in 1950 that in June, l > 
the wife was paying Is. 9d. for lettuces. 
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Is. 9d. for a lettuce! In the height of the season! This calls for 
stem oratory on the parlour carpet. The wife will try blandish¬ 
ments, ‘But, darling, you will bring friends in unexpectedly. And 
you always insist on a good table.* Then she will try pouting, and 
work up to a decisive threat of appealing to mother, that old 
battleaxe. Need I go on? It ends with her powdering her nose and 
smirking in the glass, while you bleat feebly, ‘But do try to be 
careful, old girl.* 


HOME TRUTHS ON SUBSIDIES 


The most ingenious argument for the subsidies runs as follows: 
Whatever the rise in prices and wages, husbands hand over the 
same housekeeping money to the wife. Apparently there are some 
masterful fellows who gave the missus thirty shillings a week in 
1913 and haven’t altered it since. She made do on it then, and has 
to make do on it now. To correct this injustice, the patriarchal, or 
rather the matriarchal. State, subsidizes the grocery bill out of the 
old man’s indulgences, in effect scooping a lot of his pocket money 
into the wife’s hands. 

Ladies, most of you should be getting 60 per cent, more house¬ 
keeping money than in 1938, and the first week in January is the 
time to have this out. Moreover, remark how your spouse bellows 
for danger money, hard-lying money, compassionate leave, and 
salve to a wounded spirit if his job entails working on Christmas 
Day (once in nine years), getting his feet wet as a fireman, or 
driving the bus on Saturday afternoon. Stick on 10 per cent, 
surcharge for waiting in queues. 


Sunday Times 



Profile 

THE TIMES' FOURTH LEADER 

In these days when newspapers are still barely large enough to 
wrap up the fish, graceful journalism is not so easy. One feature, 
however, has remained unchanged through the years —The Times' 
‘Fourth Leader*, and the correspondence which either evokes or 
follows it. Although these delightful comments on life are anony¬ 
mous it is known that in recent years such writers as A. A. Milne, 
Graham Greene, and Bernard Darwin have contributed to them. 

The example chosen here, on the subject of the famous ‘Jumping 
Frog’, is one in which the letter writers followed the leader. 


FROG MARCHES ON! 

LEADER IN THE TIMES , 20 MAY 1948 


Required by her teacher to write a poem about a frog, an African 
schoolgirl produced the following vivid and in their way poignant 
lines:— 

What a wonderful bird the Frog are! 

When he sit, he almost stand 1 

When he hop, he almost fly! 

What a wonderful bird the Frog are! 

It is clear that she thought highly of frogs, which are not 
normally at all popular with schoolgirls, especially schoolgirls 
who have brothers. The whole British nation, as a matter of fact, 
is inclined to take a poor view of the frog. The frog’s place in 
English literature is neither prominent nor assured. His toe makes 
a brief and not very sympathetic appearance in Macbeth ; and, 
though Izaak Walton ended a passage beginning ‘Thus use your 
frog’ with the benign admonition ‘use him as though you loved 
him*, the intervening instructions were of a barbarous nature. 
Elsewhere the frog appears mainly as something you were apt to 
get turned into if you were not extremely careful. Scarcely any of 
our dumb friends has had a rawer deal from literature, and in the 
world of art it has been the same sad story. Statistics do not exist 
to show how many frogs, on the average, are portrayed every year 
in the Royal Academy, but compared with horses, dogs, dead fish 
on plates, fat-stock in landscapes, and sea-gulls in the middle 
distance frogs hardly get a look in at all. Even Landseer virtually 
ignored them. Obscure creatures like ptarmigan, even the exiguous 
and loathly asp, stand a better chance of immortality on canvas 
than the frog does. 

Despised he may be in these islands, but he is appreciated on 
the other side of the Atlantic. In California recently no fewer than 
10,000 aficionados gathered to see Heliotrope win the state frog- 
jumping championship with a leap of eleven feet five inches, 
gaining for his owners—who had only caught him two nights 
before—a prize of $200. Official data do not include the world’s 
record for the standing long jump by a man, but even with a 
favourable wind it is extremely doubtful if a human being could 
do anything like as well as Heliotrope. It is pleasant to reflect on 
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the triumph of this amphibian, which sheds much-needed lustre 
on the whole family of Ranidae and incidentally justifies the African 
schoolgirl’s ecstatic claim that 

When he hop, he almost fly! 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Sir,—Mr Hilaire Belloc is a staunch supporter of the frog, and 
implored a ‘bad child’ to: 

Be kind and tender to the frog, 

And do not call him names, 

As ‘Slimy skin’, or ‘Polly-wog’, 

Or likewise ‘Ugly James’, 

Or ‘Gap-a-grin*, or ‘Toad-gone-wrong’, 

Or ‘Billy Bandy-knees’: 

The frog is justly sensitive 
To epithets like these. 

No animal will more repay 
A treatment kind and fair; 

At least so lonely people say 
Who keep a frog (and, by the way, 

They are extremely rare). 

Yours faithfully, 

LORNA G. CAREW 

* 


Sir,_Your leading article this morning states categorically that 

the frog’s place in English literature is neither prominent nor 
assured. Presumably these epithets are used in a Pickwickian 
sense; for your forgetfulness-or dare I say ignorance-is only 
matched by that of Mr Pickwick himself, who, when asked if he 
had not met with Mrs Leo Hunter’s Ode to an Expiring &og 9 
dared to reply, ‘I don’t think I have.’ Or does this strange silence 
about a poem which created an immense sensation m its day (and 
was encored when recited by its authoress) hide the smouldering 
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fires of some century-old feud between The Times and that Lady’s 
Magazine in which the ode first appeared, ‘signed with an “L” and 
eight stars’? 

Yours, etc., 

J. D. GRAHAM, C.R. 

* 

Sir,—The frog may, as stated in your fourth leading article, occupy 
an unhonoured place in general English literature, but in the 
history of electrical science he stands second to none among the 
lower creation. Students of electricity may forget many details, 
but the story of Galvani and his frog is indelible. The word 
‘galvanize* is itself a graphic reminder of the movements with 
which the reptile, when touched with a copper wire, astonished 
his professorial owner. 

Although the jumping record set up by Galvani’s frog cannot 
compete in mere vulgar size with Heliotrope’s eleven feet five 
inches, its place in history is not endangered. Galvani’s enjoyed 
the distinction of being, at the time of the event, dead. 

Yours faithfully, 

M. G. SCROGGIE 

* 

Sir, It is distressing that your leading article made no mention 
this morning of Mr Jeremy Fisher, whose life has been recorded 
for us, briefly but immortally, by Miss Beatrix Potter. Mr Fisher 
is a well-loved figure at home, and his admirers resent the slur on 
his family. The effect on your readers across the Channel may be 
even more serious. Mr Fisher has been for many years one of our 
most successful Ambassadors, and there is a risk that his patient 
work on Anglo-French relations will be prejudiced if it is hinted 
that there is something derogatory in the name of frog. Has your 

writer perhaps been consorting with that blight of childhood, 
Aristophanes? 

Yours faithfully, 

BASIL BARTLETT 
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FROG MARCHES ON ! 


Sir,—Surely your article entitled ‘Frog Marches On* should have 
contained a reference to ‘A Frog He would a-Wooing Go* and the 
delightful Caldecott pictures. 

Yours faithfully, 

LAWRENCE WRIGHT 

* 


Sir,—The shade of Mark Twain will feel aggrieved should your 
readers not be reminded of Jim Smiley’s celebrated jumping frog. 
Dan’l Webster was thish-yer frog’s name, and he could jump 
further than any frog in Calaveras County. Yet ‘you never see a 
frog so modest and straightfor’ard as he was, for all he was so 
gifted*. Well, this-yer frog—But space forbids. 


* 


Yours etc., 

GERARD E. FOX 


Sir,—It may be true, as you say, that Landseer and other painters 
have virtually ignored the frog, but the immortality that this 
engaging amphibian has failed to win on canvas has been engraved 
for it by Thomas Bewick on wood. No defter or more decorative 
rendering of any creature could be found than the tailpiece for 
the fable of ‘The Frogs and their King* in Bewick’s edition of 
Aesop; and there are other delightful engravings for ‘The Proud 
Frog and the Ox’ and ‘The Two Frogs* in the same book. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

OLIVER HOLT 


* 


Sir,—Literature surely presents one striking contrast to the exploit 
of Heliotrope. The Frog Footman in Alice in Wonderland evinced 
no inclination for mobility. In spite of the impact of a large plate, 
which ‘came skimming out and just grazed his nose’, he remaine 
firm in his ultimatum: ‘I shall sit here, on and off, for days and 

days.’ 
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Yours faithfully, 

HUMPHRY BEBVOR 
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